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THE author's PRIFACB. | 

I rrape«‘tfblly submit the fiillowiiis ihe English public, not as tht j 

(ibs«‘rvHtion« ff h tonrist, but as the result of the expeiieiype of offe who hast 
ichidcd in America many ytarii. • 

1 have Riixioii«ly »*iir1eav<iuied to give an impartial account of the present | 
condition of tlie iJnitid States ;^'jnd faitbfbily to delineate those cbaracteilsti ' 
featnvis which dLtiuttnisli the Americans from the dittVrent nations of Europe. , 
Whether 1 ha\e Hicct‘e<led, the public iniist decide;^ of whom 1 claim no other 
iiidiiicence than that to which 1 may be entitled ’from the rectitude of m> 
intentions, and an honest decile to correct prejndicis — American or English — 
and not to fmoLh them with frcuh aliment. 

The Ani^'iiraiis have been grossly misrepresented; and this not so much by 
ascribing to them spin ions qualities, as by omitting all mention of those which, 
entitle them to honour and resptcl ; and representing ihe foibles ot certain 
cla.ws as weakiie'ses belonging to the nation. 

The object of this publication will be atialneil. If it serve tc' inspire the " 
Engli-h wiih more just conceptions of American woith, andi' increase the 
respect and liientlsliip of America for England. . • 

*'This is a w'oik of much matter, the result a long residc«ice in the 
conntiy, and a careful observation of its nioraland social habits. Mr. I 

has applied German liiiclitgenee to the invest i!!a';-o| of America; and whetier: 
the reader agrees with or ditlers from liiiii in b'.i Jif^nmenta and conclusions itl 
must he admitted that he has applieti his mind ^%nrons1y to his subject 
stated his grounds with peifect f.tiiness.'*— Lira r ary Gazbttb. 

** The author must at once be alloweil an acquaintance approaching, 
familiarity with the matter he handles; his iliougli's on polttic.s are nberaLJost, 1 
and comptelieiisive ; he gives the must complete and extended view of AmencaBt 
charaeter we hive ever met with tu a single woik; and his style Is clear and} 
flowing.**— Spectator. • 

'*Tlie woik eshibits such an amoantaof ability, and is written with anch a 
familiar knowrledge of the subject, that It is entitled to a large share of 
consideration.** — A tlas. 

•• It is long since we read so satisfactory a work, jspon alt accounts, as t 
present. It is full of authentic information, emnveyed in a very sensible 
agreeable manner. — !!»• has snrceeded ndmirab y, and no pSMraQo will arise 
the perusal of his work, without feeling dial besUw ga^ng mnek i 
knowledge, he has learnt more fairly to estimate the natiipR lira vatae of ttik 
^ American character.'* — M oRMHO CHRaHiCi.B, Jaik kb,.l8tr« . |/ 

Cabinbt Gyclupjsdia, Voft, LXXXVJL ' 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Xsongman 4’ Co's Advertisements — Continued* 

\ — ;; 

GLENLONELY: A Nov*i.. 

3 Vols. post 8vo. 

** Facility, fluency, and a breadth and liveliness of manner.”— Atlas. 

The anthor has arranged his materials vrith all the skill of a veteran nuvejint. 
His characters are powerfully, and at the same time naturally drawn.” 

r SuAiDAY Times. 

education' reform ; 

Or, tub Necessity of a NATIONAL SYSTEM or EDUCATION. 

By THO.MAS Wtse, Esq. M.P. 

Yol. 1. 8vo. price 15s. in cloth. 

**Less than thorough will not do it.” — Lord Str afford. 

To he puhtUhed in a few days* 

» 4. 

MEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF " MURAL OF PLOWBltS.” 

THE SPIRIT ♦OF THE WOODS. 

Illustrated by Twenty-sis beautifUlly-colonrcd Engravings. 

1 Yol. royal 8vo. 

** These trees shall be my booft^c L**d in their barks my thoughts I *11 character.'* 
AMH|f ready* 

5. 

JOURNAL OF A RESIDE;WE IN NORWAY. 

By Samuel Larau, Esq. 

1 Yol. 8vo. price 15 j. in cloth. 

” Mr. Laing's able work is written in a style of remarkable simplicity, and 
conveys its important information in a most clear and satisfactory manner.** 

o Monthly Uepusitory. 

POETICAL WORKS OF JaMES MONTCOMEllY. 

3 Yols. foolscap 8vo. price 18s. in cloth. 

Comprising “The Wanderer of Switaerland,” ” I’he West Indies/* “ Wnrhl 
before the ^lood/* “ Greenland,” ” Pelivan Island/* “ Sungs of Zion,*’ 
** Poet’s Portw^i/* and all his smaller Poems. 


ON FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

ByUffrs. John Sandford, 

Author of ** WoiAn^ her Social and Domestic Character.** 

In SWois. 12mo. piice 12s. cloth. 

'* Strong principle based oir Religion, reflncd taste, and practical knowledge: 
such are the characteristics of these little volumes.** — Literary Gazette. 

By the same Authoress, 

Woman in her Social and Domestic Character, 5ih edit. fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
Lives of Lady Jane Grey and Mrs. Co a Hutchinson, 12iiio. 6s. bif. 


ADVENTURES IN THE MOON AND OTHER WORLDS. 

8vo. ptice 12s. boards. 

One of the most felicitous pieces of philosophical humour in onr language.** 

Atlas. 

'* Acute, evince great knowledge of the world and of the actuating elements 
of society^ and the style, in all its varieties of playfulness, scorn, irony, or 
bitterness, is almost as good as such a style can be.” — Metropolitan Mao. 
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Longman ^ Co»*s Adverlis/tmeTUs — Continued. 


0 . 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE MOST FREQUENTED WATERING 
PLACES ON THE CONTINENT. 

^ And of the Medicinal Application of tlieir Mineral Springs. &c. &c. 

By Edwin Leb. E^q.. M.R.C.S. 

Author of** Observations on Continental Medical InsUtnCions*** &c. 

8vo. 7«. Qd. 

** A very valuable volume.** — L iterary Gazette. 

10 . 

POPULAR SURGERY ; , 

Being plain Directions offered to the Public at Targe for affording Relief in all 
Gases of Accident and Dangerous Disease, Poisoning. Ac. in the absence of a 
regular practitioner. 

By Thomas Cutler. M.D. 

Antljor of ** The Surgeon's Practical Guide in Dressing and Bandaging.*' 
Price 4a. in boards. 

11 . 

NATURAL EVIDENCE OF A FUTURE LIFE; 

Derived from the Properties and Actions of-»]^imate and Inanimate^ Matter. 

8vo. I2s. 

By F. C. Bakbwell. 

Author of ** PhiloMphical Conversations.** 

12 . 

SELECTIONS FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ; 

With a Preliminary Dissertation and Notes. 

Edited by iSaurick Cross. Esq. 

Secretary to the Belfast Historical Society. 

4 thick Vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s. 

13. 

A HISTORY of the LIFE of EDWARD the BLACK PRINCE. 

By G. P. R. Jambs, Esq. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. price If. 11s. C'T. 

With Observations on the third critique i I'tbe Athenseum. 

14. .o I 

MEMOIRS OF SIR W ILL! AlV TEMPLE, 

By the Right Hon. Thomas PERBGRfNB Courtenay. 

2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 

15. 

LIFE OF SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. Bart. 

By his Brotheri D^ John Davy. 

2 vols. 8vo. M ith Portrait. 28 s. 

*• The manner in which he (Dr. Davy) has performed his task, is bi&hly 
creditable to his talents and learning. The important documents, too. which he 
has published for the first lime, are extremely valuable ; and enable ns to fbrm 
a more correct judgment, than wc could otherwise have done, of the scientific 
character and general attainments of his brother.**— Edinburgh Review. 
No. 127. 
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JIDVERTISEMENTS. 


Longman 4* Co's Advertisements — Coniinued. 

UFE AND TIMES OF^ W'TLUAM III. King of England, and 
Stadtholder of Holland. 

By thi* Hon. A. Trbvor. M.P. F.A.S.. Ac. 

2 vulft. 8vo. with Poitrait, Ac., price 24&. 

LIFE of FREDERICK the s'fcoND, KING of PRUSSIA. 

By Lord Dotcr. 2 vola 8vo. Portrait. Second edition, 28«. 

'* A moat deliitliti'iil and comprehensive work. Judic oiiii in aeli'Ctioii, iiitel* 
ligeni ill arrangement, and gracetul in «tyle.** — LitbRary Gazette. 

MILITARY MflMOIRS of FIELD-MARSHAL tlie DUKE of 
WELLINGTON. 

By M 4 JOR MuyLiB Shbrer. 2 vols. frap. 8vo , 10a. cloth. 

"Major Shtrer has ahiy conipleti'd his difticiiU task of coinpie-'sni" the his- 
tory of the Duke of Wellington, and of the wars of our times, into this excellent 
'-pitome.'* — U nited Sbrvicb JopdNAL. 

Unirorm with the ab^vc, 

LIFE AND REIGN OF GEORGE IV. 

By W. WAi.LACBf'rtv- Barrister at Law. 3vuls. >15a. 

By permissioii, dedicated to Sir Henry Halford, Bart. 8vo. boards, the second 
edition, with additions, and two illustrative plates, price 12 a. of 

A PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM OP' THE DISEASES 
. OF THE SKIN, 

Including a Particular Consideration of the more frei)uent and Intractable forms 
of theFe affertioiis. Illustrated by NumerousBCa-ses. By Jonathan Green, 
M.D. Member of the Ro>al College of Surgeon.^, i,«ind«in, and fuinierly Surgeon 
jin His Maje-ty’s Royal Navy, 40, Gre.it Marlborough Street. 

I •«* Thi.-* second c being called for isiihin nine months, lends to show 

I the utility of the wotk, and that it ha^ been the Auilii>r’s aim in thi« Compemliuni 
I to condense within the smalie.st possible space, ni»t nieiel> the ie<*iilts of his own 
I experience, but the whole amoniil of practical informal ion extant upon this 
I highly-important class of diseases. His most particular atfentinii is co istanily 
given to the charts z.r:5.» by which they may be distinguished one fibir. another, 
and to the, most approved aqd available m.'ans of treatment recoininended for 
their cure. % 

■ " It is alm'^st snperfluo'i^td say, that every professional reader who wislies to 
bo successful in the managLnf« 4 it of cntaneoiis diseases, will find it his interest 
to study thoroughly the mJCvd of treatment recommended by Dr. Green.** — 
Edinburgh Mbdic«i. and .Sdroical Jdvknal. 

“ The Practical Cuinpendiiim of Ur. Green forms a impnlar and very nscftil 
introfliictoiy work to the larg^-r one of Ra^er- Hia observations oh Impetigo 
and Porrigo are certainly ibe mu«t judicious we have ever read: they are 
derived from gonnd pathological views. To the student of medicine we do not 
hesitate to recommend th<‘ Coinpcndiiimof Dr. fircen in preference to Bateman’s 
Synopsis Cno mean praise) as more siwple in its desci iptions, and more practi- 
cally nseful in it4 ihHrapciitic. instructions ; it is unnecc84ary to say more of this 
b:>ok *' — Medico Ciururgical Review. 

*' Dr. Qreen's book will recommend itself. It is not a mere book of nomen- 
clature system, bur en’ers largely into tliera|icutic details, which arc mostly 
satisfactory, laying down very precise mies for the management of lierciileaii 
remedies in the treatment of niaUdies that liave long been the opprobria 
medicomin, Ac.’* — A theNjSUM. 

Published by Whitterer and Go. Ave Marta Lane, 
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I Jnst published, in one thick vol. Rixth Edition, price 16#. j 

I Etiery DUeoM in thU edition hat received ad>*Uiontt and the whole is much 
I improved, / 

j MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; 

A Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causrst and most efficacious I 
T/eatment of Diseases ; with a copious Collection of appmved Prescriptions, j 
M dical Management of Children, Doses of Medicines, &c. The whole forming i 
a comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Invaluls. ! 

By T. J. Graham, M.D* &c. 

** We shall preserve it as the advice of an invaluable friend, to which we can 
refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of being benefited its wisftom.*’ 

Literary .Chkomclr. 

*' It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity — Lux. Wbrkly Rev. 

“ One of the very best and most useful boolu pubil^hcd in modern times.^* 

• Monthly Olio. 

** The pnblic demand for this work is a proof that its value is duly appre* 
elated.'*— Bristol Journal* 

Published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and Hatchards. London. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 

Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. price 10s. boards. 

ON THE DISEASES OF FEMALES ; 

A Treatise illustrating their Symptoms, C.iuses. Varieties, and ^Treatment. > 
With nnmcrmis instructive Cases. Incloding the Diseasescind Manigemi'nt of 
Pregnant and L>itigfn Women. Designed as a Companior^to the Author's 
Modern Domestic Medicine." Containing an Appemlix on the proper Prin- 
ciples of the Treatment of Epilepsy*. 

** It is an admiruhle performance, and should find a place in every family 
establishment."— Bath Hbrslo, 3d May, 1B3-I. 

A most desirable acquisition." — Rbauino Mercury, 2d June. 


MAW»S DOMESTIC MEDICAL MACHINE, 

EY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 

This InsCiuraent is accompanied by a Book of Instructions for the proper 
employiiiebt of Lavements or Injections in all 

CASES OP INTESTINAL IRREGULARITY. , \ 

a ■ 

To which is appendctl copies of numbrous Testimonials from the most: 
eminent Professors of Medicine in the Kingriom. i No Preparation is reqnit-otl 
beyon^i the mere act of opening the Case, on wL'ch all the parts are fonnd in 
cohiiexioti, and arranged for use, so as to vendv'ihe usual adjuncts of D,!sins, 
Chairs, &c., quite unni-cesHary.. J. and S. M. have also the pleasure to state, 
that they are now enabled Co supply this valuable Invention at a Reoucxo 
Price. Full Descriptions, with Professional Testimonials of its superiority, 
forwarded to any part of the Kingdom on post-paiii application. 

Maw's Apparatus may be qptAined on the same terms at of the Manufac- 
turers, through any resprctable Druggist in Town or Country. But to prevent 
mistakes, observe that these words, viz.* 

« BY THE nOYAL LBTTKRS PATBNT, 

"MAW'S DOMESTIC MEDICAL MACHINE," 

Are stamped on each. 

Thq above and every other description of Apparatus for the same purpose 
may be inspected at the Maniifactory, No. II. Aldersgatc Street, near the 
New Post UtRce, London, 
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ON THE 1st of FEBRUARY, 1837, AVILL BE PUBLISHED 
FIRST NUMBER OF 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


The PubUcation will be continned in Weekly Numbers, price 6d.. and in 
Munthi.y Parts, price Sa., and will be completed in three snper-roylil 
Octavo Volumes, similar to thost; of the ** Pictorial Bible.'* The Work 
will be illnstraled with many hundred Wood-cuts, and will contain about 
I as much lelUr-press as twenty cjniinon Octavo Volumes of four hundred pages 
each. 

Boswell has recorded a conversation between Dr. Johnson and Dr. Robertson, 

I which may, in some respects, be taken as a key to the plan upon wbicli 
**Thb Pictorial History of Enqea.nd** will be written:— 

Johft 90 n» — ** J have heard Henry's * History of Britain* well spoken of : I 
am told it is carricB on in separate divisions, as the civil, the military, the 
religitiu'* history. 1 wish much to have one branch well done, anti that is the 
hietOTff qf ntanner» — qf eotnnum 

Robertson, — ** Henry should have applied his attention to that alone, which is 
enough for any man; and he might have found a great deal scattered in various 
books, had he read solely with that view.** 

The branch of history which Johnson desired to see well done, — the History 
of Commitn — will constitute the peculiar feature of the new History of 
Encland which is now introduced to the public notice. Without applying onr 
** attention to that alone,** — which would be to destroy much of the value of 
that branch in connexion with other branches which are usually held to consti- 
tute the %rholc of History, — it is our design to prtidiice a History ufthr 
People, as^eifasa History of the Kingdom. We propose to pursue 
the investigation of the past condition and progress of the country and its 
inhabitants in various interesting directions, to which the authors of the most 
popular of our existine English histories have only slightly and incidentally 
turned their regards. The narrative of political moveiiienis and changes — of 
foreign and domestic wars — of contests for power in which the people have 
only had to obey and snifer, will be given with the tallness which the iin[Mtrtaiice 
of these subjects demands. It will be derived throughout, as far as |X>-*sible, 
from original authorities ami other authentic monuments of the past, compared 
with and read by the light of the latest inquiiies by which the critical spirit ot 
motlern times lias illdlirated our ancient annals. But a laige body of facts ii<>t 
coinpreheniled under this head, but wiiich form a most essential part of the 
moral and social history of our country, will also be presemed by us in ample 
detail- Tile History of Common JL\fe is the History of < Hvilization. It is a 
History much more difficult to trace than to describe the march of the conqueror, 
or speculate upon the iiiirigues of the statesman. The materials are ** si-allered 
in various books;'* and they are sometimes unsatisfactory from their scarcity, 
aneV soiiietimes embarrassing through their abundance. But they will amply 
repay the labour of their^ollection and exposition. Without a knowledge of 
the facts which make up lie History of the People, even mere political Hi>tory 
is nut always inCelligibl<\ and it certainly often loses the better pait of its 
interest. These f.tcts are ind speusable to a true and complete representation of 
any age ; they alone can shew ** its form and pres-oiire," ot* faiiiiharixe it to ilie i 
iiuagiiiaUoii,aiid bring it around tis like a real scene. The History of Common \ 
L^ife is, however, a larger and more elevated biatich of History than lias been 
usually cotiFiderefl. It is the History of social improvement — of much of legis- 1 
lation that is passed over or foi gotten — of thesadiniiiistration of the laws— of the 
progress of arts and of letters — of the creation of national wealth — of the gradu.tl 
diffusion of the products of industry, whether exhibited in the fo«Kl, the cluihing, 
the bnildiiiiis, the furniture, and the inier-communicaiions of the ina^'Ses ot 
which a nation is compo.sed. The detail of the silent chat.ges which take place 
ill the interior of ^ociety abounds in curious ami mo.Hi iiitere.-tiiig matter, much 
of wliich, in so far as Great Britain has been concerned, has not yet been iiirnetl 
to account in any regular history of the country. Dr. Henry lias the merit ot 
iitaking the first attempt, and, in so far as it goes, the most systematic that has 
ever been made, to write our national history upon the cumpreiieiisive plan 
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The Pictorial History of England, 


that is now proposed ; and his work has enjoyed v«ry considerable popularity. 

: lint, besides thar it only comes down to the end of the rcUn of Henry Vll., 
Dr. Henry's •* History of Great Britain" is. in many respects, very far from 
beinf; such a book as inightbc produced, with the improved historical knowledge 
and other advantages of the present day. Tlie age in which we live has been 
I an age of discovery in history as well as in nearly every other field of inquiry; 
and it will btr the business of the conductors of the present work to take care 
that it shall not lag behind the knowledge of the time at which it is given to 
the public. Although, as being intended for popular pernsal, its p>iges will not 
be (mciimbereil with an unnecessary ostentation of reference, it will be prepared 
throughout, (as far as the ntmo«t exertions and vigilance of those engaged in it 
can obtain that object), without the neglect of any important source of informa- 
tion which the nature of Its design may make it proper to consult. In conformity 
with yisage, it will be called " A Hbtory of England but it will, like Dr. 
Henry’s work, comprehend also the histories of Scotland and Ireland. The 
subjict will likewise be ** carried on in separate divisions, ^ after the example 
Dr. Henry has set, but the arrangements adopted will be considerably different 
from his. t)nc advantage of these separate heads or chapu^rs is, that the 
scheme alloivs of a much wider division of labour than a roniinnoiis narrative. 
The writers of the ** Pictorial History of England’* will be numerous; and they 
will nndertakc their several portions of the work with reference to their indi- 
vidual tastes and acqiiirements; while a unity of plan will be secured by the 
W'liole being under the direction of a resptmsibic £riiti»r. Tlie labours of every- 
W'riter engaged will primarily tend to the great object of the work, that of 
priNlticing a History of Uie People, which admits of being made the most 
entertaining and the most instructive of all Histories. i 

In every part ut the ** Pictorial History of England,** the aid of the art of! 
If'ood-engraving, now carried to so high a perfection, will be called in, not 
merely to embellish the work, but to convey a livelier and more correct idea of 
many of the objects mentioned than could be given by any verbal description. | 
With tins view the letter-press will be profusely interspersed with engravings 
of Monumental Hecards, of f ’oifis, of civil and military Costume, of Domestic 
iiuildings. Furniture, and Ornaments, of Cathedrals and other grt'at Works 
of Arciiitecture, of Sports and other Illustrations of Manners, of ilic progress 
of Mechanical Inventions, ^c. In addition to these the text will be illustrated 
with authentic Portraits of emiii^it persons; and the more icniarkable Histo 
ricul Scenes will he represented from existing Pictuies or original Designs. 
few Historical Maps will also be given. These illiistra^ons will be executed 
by the first artists, so that in its graphic as w'ell as its literary depaitmont, the j 
pnblicatiim may deserve that extensive support which can alone remunerate 
tlie Publislieis. 

Charles Knight and Co., 22 , Ludgate Street. 


TH E VETERI NARIAN ; 

Or, Monthly Journal of Veterinary Science, for the present Moath, 
the first of a new and enlarged Series, edited b>\ Messrs. Youat, Dick, 
Karkbek, and Pbrcival, contHiiis, in addition tr’^ other valuable matter, a 
ca«e of Rabies—fatal Metastasis of Inflammation -Phthisis in a Lion — the 
Fortnatinn of Intestinal Calculi— the Opinions of 'several Veterinary Surgeons 
respecting ihc present Epidemic among Horses — l^rtnrc on Comparative 
Pathology, the Gloiso-Pharyiigial Nerve— strangely mniradiciory siatemenis 
respecting the soundness of a Horse— and by authority of the. Committee, an 
Account of the Establishment of the Vrtbhinaky Medicai. Association, 
with a list of its regulations and members, and an almost verbatim report ot 
the debates during the thiee first meeilngtN 

Published Montlily, by Longman and Co. Paternoster-row. Pi ice 2«. 

XO PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, &c. 

PATENT PEDOMETERS for the WAISTCOAT POCKET, 

at PAYNE’S, 103, New Bond Street, opposite Clifford Street. 

Pedometers for Ladies. 
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RHEUMATISM. 

% 


His Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent has recently been granted to Mr. Coles for 
s Medicated Band, which positi^'ely cures Rheumatism, Lumbago, Cramp, 

&c. The Band is worn near the part aifected, and may be removed at pleasure. 
A great public functionary connected with one of our London Hospitals, whose i 
case, to use his own expression, had baffled every medicine that was quack, and 
every medicine that was not quack, has sent Mr. Coles his written testimonial, 
which may be seen at 3, Charing Cros^; wherein he admits that Mr. Coles’s Rheu- 
matic Bands have completely subdued his disease, and he declared there was 
not a man upon the face of the earth who had more reason to be grateful to 

another than he had to Mr. Coles. Mr. , Secretary to the Duke of , 

has likewise worn Coles’s Bands, and although his sufferings were severe and 
of longstanding the relief was almost instantaneous. Lord Skelmersdale had a 
coachman siitfcring a martyrdom to this complaint, who declared (when he 
paid Mr. Coles) ere'^he had worn the Rheumatic Bands five days, he was more 
free from pain than he had been during the preceding five years. The Duchess 
of Sutherland’s gardener, Mr. John Soar, could not walk from West Hill, 
Surrey, to order the Rheumatic Bands, but he was able to walk that distance 
(twelve miles) to pay for them, and back again ; and he begged Mr. Coles 
would let the world know that. 

’'To Mr. Coles. 

*'Sir, — Having been afflicted with Rheumatism thirty years, and severely so 
for the last nineteen months, two of which i was in St. George’s Hospital, and 

1 have since been confined to my bed six weeks together under surgical treat- 
ment, during which time I was bled fourteen times, besides blistered and 
Clipped, and employing other remedies, said to be infallible for its cure ; but 
all to no purpose, 'as I could scarcely rise from my chair or walk the length of 
my room. Whilst in this stale of suffering a friend procured your Patent 
Rheumatic Band, and I can truly say that it has afforded me a hundred times 
gre.iter relief dnring the five weeks [ have worn it than all the other remedies 
put together, and 1 am now able to resume my biLsiness, to the great astonish- 
ment of all that know me. 

Harrow-oii-ibe-Hill, I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

25 April, 1835. JOSEPH,, HOLDER FRESHWATER. 

Mr. T. Frank, (grazier), of Kibwortli, Leicestershire, in *3 letter dated 27 
June, 1835, says, that he has been a great sufferer at times for many years p-ist 
and severely so about a month since, when a friend procured him Coles’s Patent 
Band, which relieved liis sufferings in two days, and in less than three wccLs 
entirely removed the complaint. 

Benjamin Cole, footman to Sir Robert Peel, in a note dated 29 June, 18.15, 
says that he has suffered the most excruciating pain in his back and loins from 
Rheumatism for six weeks, and finding no relief from Surgical treatment, had 
recourse to- Coles’s Rheumatic Band, which afforded him almost iiistaiitaucuus 
relief, and in three weeks entirely icmoved the complaint. 

Joseph Clay, Esq., of Arfcn mills, Denton, near Alauchester, in a letter dated 

2 July, says: — 1 have received the Rheumatic Bands, the whole of which 1 
have worn since May lasf, and I have the plcasuie to state that they have 

i relieved my sufferings in my Ihonlders, wiiot, knees, and hip. 1 still feel weak 
in my ankles, but uii the whole I think, by persevering with them, they will 
make me young again. 

John Lofthouse, Esq., Chemist, of Hall, in his Certificate relative to the Cure 
of H female who wore Coles’s Patent Bands, stales, that her case was such as 
any Medical man would have pronounced liopticss. 

Mr. Allen, of Highbury Terrace, IsHngfon, Mr. Holditch, of No. 30, South- 
ampton Street, FentonvUle, and Mr. Henry Pitcher, of Dover (Pilot,) have 
each been great sutterers from Rheumatism. The first in his Certificate, states, 
that wherever he applied his Rheumatic Bands they relieved him ; the second 
states, that the bands not only relieved him of hb sufferings, but, by constant 
nse, they prevent its return ; while the latter says, that he wore a Rheumatic 
Band six months, and left it off twelve months ago, and has had no return of 
j the complaint. 

I. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mr, Coles's AdvertucrtieiU — Continued, 


Mr. Coles has been favoured with Testimonials from several Clergymen, 
amongst whom the following, from 

The Rev. Mr. Wilder, of Carlton Rectory, near Newmarket, in a note dated 
20 October, says, that he has suffered very severely from Sciatica, for more 
than two years ; that about three weeks since, he obtained one of Coles's 
Medicated Hands, and the pain lias, during the short time he has worn it, 
nearly, if not entirely left him ; he had tried many supposed reiiieilies without 
receiving any benefit. — Read ** Coles on Rheninatisin," published at No. 3, 
ChHrin «4 Cross, and sold by Messrs. Sherwood and Co?, and Willi.iin Strange, 
ill English or French, price One Penny. Extracts from which will be found 
in the Dublin, Scotch, and London Directories, the Royal Bine Book, and 
Bogie's (hnirt Guide for 1830-7. 

To persons afflicted with that dangerons and painful disease. Hernia, the 
Trusses of Mr. Cole's invention arc the best: 3, dialing Cros'*, Truss Mat.er to 
His Majesty's Forces. — Fioin the numerous testimonials boriy: to the excellence 
and simplicity of his Patent Truss by the first practitioners in Surgery, iuclmling 
many cases of actual cure published in Coles's Gazette, it is gratifying to learn 
that the victims of this distressing malady are thus rescued from their sufferings. 

*•* Head the case of William Cobbett, Esq. M.P., in Boyle's Court Guide; 
Coles's Gazette, on Rupture ; pnblishetl and sohl by Sherwood and Co , and 
Win. Strange, Ijondon. Each One Penny, or Sixpence per dozen ; published 
also in French as above. 

In ca'^es of Rupture, state the size round, and also the particulars of the 
complaint ; if fur Kheiimaiisni say whether the patient is large, middle size, or 
small. All k-tteis must be post paid. — ^Aoy London Coachman or Guard will j 
obtain them for country patients. , 

About the middle of February next will be published^ 

DETAILS OF ANCIENT TIMBER HOUSES; 

Selected from those existing at Rouen, Caen, Beauvais, Gisors, Abbeville, 
Sirasbiirg, Nureiiiburg, &c. &c., sketched on the spot and etched by A. VVelby 
Pugin, *20 plates, royal 4to., neatly bound in cloth, price One Guinea. 

The following Works by the s«.lne Author have recently been pnUished. 

PUGIN’S DESIGNS FOR GOTHIC FURNITURE, 

IN THE STYLE OF THE 15tU AND IGTH CENTURIES. 

25 Plates, royal 4to. price One Guinea. 

PUGIN’S DESIGNS FOR IRON AND BRASS WORK, 

IN THE STYLE OF THE 15TI1 AND IOTH CENTURIES. 

27 Plates, royal 4to. price One Guinea. 

PUGIN’S DESIGNS FOR GOLD & SILVER ORNAMENTS, 

IN THE STYLE OF THE 15TH AND lOr'. CENTURIES. 

28 Plates, royal 4tu. price One*Guiiica. 

I The above f forks are neatly bound in cloth, 

London ; published by Acxermann & Co., 00, Strand. 


WRITERS, CADETS, 'mID^IPMEN, AND PASSEN- 

GERS to the East or West Indies, or any of the New Settlements, may be 
supplied with their entire OUTFITS at S. UNWIN'S, 37 and 58, Lombard- 
street ; linen or calico shirts, tow'els, table linen, sheets, hitsiery, jean jackets 
and trousers, all kinds of tropical and woollen clothing, sea bedding, single and 
double couches, cabin furniture, bullock drawers, trunks, &c. Ladies and 
families going abroad, or ptircliasiiig for home use, will find a stock of ladies' 
ready-made linen of every description. Captains supplied with table linen for, 
ships' use. 
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ROBERT DEVEREUX, SECOND EARL OP 
ESSEX. 

1567— 1601. 

Walter db Ewrus, earl of Rosmar, came over with 
the Conqueror^ and obtained the lordships of Salisbury 
and Amesbury as his portion of the spoils. Those 
honours passed away with his eldest son. The family 
name^ sometimes written D’Ebrois, sometimes D’Ever> 
eux^ was continued in the descendants of a younger son, 
one of whom, sir Walter Devereux, in the reign of 
Henry VI., married the sole daughter and heiress of 
lord Ferrers de Chartley ; laying, by that marriage, the 
foundation of those honours to which his family after- 
wards attained. His son, John lord Ferrers, married 
the sister and heiress of Henry Bourchier earl of Essex, 
maternally descended from Thomas . Plantagenet duke 
of Gloucester. Their successor was rewarded with the 
title of viscount Hereford, for his services at the siege 
of Boulogne ; and his grandson, who succeeded him in 
that title, and stood high in Elizabeth’s favour, was 
created earl of Essex, for his conduct in the northern 
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rebellion of 15^: his other titles were earl of Eu, 
lord Ferrers of Chartley^ Bourchier^ and Lovaine^ and 
knight of the garter. This able and excellent man 
died in Ireland^ desiring^* on his death*bed^ that his 
"son might be admonished to have alway before his 
eyes the six-and-thirtieth year of his age, which neither 
he nor his father had passed. The old military feeling 
of barbarous ages was so strong in him, that when his 
case was known to be hopeless, and his prayer vras to 
be dissolved, he was yet loth to die in his bed ; and, 
at the last yielding up of his* breath,*' his intellect 
being unimpaired and his speech firm, his words were. 
Courage ! courage ! 1 am a soldier that must fight 
under the banner of my saviour Christ !"* His death 
was imputed to poison, and laid to Leicester's charge, 
who had used him invidiously, and who married his 
widow under circumstances reproachful to himself ; but 
the imputation was beyond all doubt t calumnious. 

Robert, his eldest son, was born on the 10th of No. 
vember, 1567> at Nethwood (or Netherwood), in He- 
refordshire. When he hack just completed his sixth 
year, his father, who had the greatest confidence in lord 
Burleigh, offered that eminent statesman the direction, 
education, and marriage of this Ms eldest son, as the 
most sufficient pledge of his good will ; whom," said 
he, if you can like to match with your daughter, I 
will presently assure him 2000 marks by year, in En- 
gland, besides my houses, domaines, and parks ; I will 
give to your lordship 100/., or 200 marks by year for 
his education ; 1 will assure to your daughter 500/. by 
year in jointure ; and, upon the marriage, depart with 
a convenient portion for their maintenance during my 
life. If, at years of discretion, tlie match shall not go 
forward, 1 will give to the gentlewoman to her mar- 

* Elli8*i -Original Letters, ii. 382. The circumstance is related in a letter 
to Burleigh, describing the carl's deatli ; and the writer says it ** made me 
remember your lordship's tale of your father/' 

t He died of ** a mere flux, a disease ai>propTiatcd to this country,” says 
sir Henry Sydney, writing from Ir^fland. — Papen^ i. 88») In a 
subsequent letter (pp. 140—142.), is a minute account of the earl's illness, 
4 nd or his edifying death. 
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riage 2000/. — There ia equality sufficient in their years^ 
and no great distance in neighbourhood between Theo- 
balds and Bonington : such an occasion might make me 
like well of my lands in £asex» where^ if God send me 
life^ 1 might hereafter show all offices of friendship to 
the good countess your daughter; of whose ipatch^ 1 
mistrust not but your lordship shall in the end receive 
singular * comfort/’ In a letter^ which was the earl's 
last act in worldly affairs, he requested that Hereford, 
as he called him, might be brought up by Burleigh ; 
and in Burleigh the orphan found a kind and upright 
guardian. 

Queen Elizabeth manifested her^ense of {lis father’s 
services, by remitting a debt incurred in the course of 
those services, and bestowing upon him his marriage, 
and all his father's rules in Wales.” 1 protest,” said 
a faithful servant of the family, I do not think that 
there is at this day so strong a man in England of 
friends as the little earl of Essex ; nor any man more 
lamented than his father, since the death of king Ed- 
ward. The lords do generally favour and further him, , 
some for the trust reposed, some for love to the father^ 
others for affinity with the child, and some for other 
causes.” + When he was about twelve years of age, 
.Burleigh placed him at .Trinity College, Cambridge, 
under the care of its then master ;{:, Whitgift, after- 

* Ellis’s Original Letters, second series, iU. 32. 

•f ^dney Papers, 1 147. 

t It is remarkable that neither Stryra nor sir George Paul mention 
Essex among the distinguished persons wno were educated under WhitgiO. 

** He had divers carls and noblemen, sons to his pupils (says sir George)-, 
namely, the earls of Worcester and Cumberland, the lord Zouch, the lord 
13unboy of Ireland, sir Nicholas and sir Francis Bacon : in whom he took 
great comfort, as well for their singular towardlinc^ss, as for their observance 
of him, and performance of many good offices towards him.” Essex must 
have designedly been pretcrmittinl in this enumeration, not because of his 
unhappy mtc, but because of those perverse principles which had weaned 
him from his tutor. The encomiastic biographer of fiis son says, “ I have 
heard grave men and of great judgement say, that he was the less inclined 
to Dr. Whitgift, a reverend divine, and his tutor also, because he was a 
bishop.” — {Hart. MSS. vol. vi. p. 8. octavo edition.) And he observes that 
the parliamentary general ** received by inheritance those opinions which 
led nlm to be the instrument of gulling down the e<;labli8hed church.” 
iSir George Paul says that the archbishop had still a vigilant eye over Essex, 
60 •• that he could not, though he would, do any great hMTt.'*-^Wordsuiorih*s 
JEec. Btog. iv. 367. In 
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wards archbishop. Having been strictly educated*' 
there^ it is said^ and having applied himself to learning 
with more diligence than was usual in persons of his 
rank^ he took the degree of master of arts in 1582. 
But though he profited well by the pains bestowed upon 
his ediipation^ he had shown a disposition for lavish 
expenditure which "drew upon him a monitory reproof 
from his careful guardian^ and for which he requested 
pardon on the score of his youth, “ if he had, through 
want of experience, in some things passed the bounds of 
frugality ; and he prayed his guardian, notwitlistanding 
this lapse ^f his youth, still to continue his loving 
friend/* Leaving Cambridge, he went to his own house* 
in Wales, meanings there, it is said, to lead a retired and 
contented life, in obedience to his father's dying advice, 
that he should refrain from the court, and not trust 


In Mr. Ellis’s most valuable selection of ” Original Letters,” (second 
series, iii. 73.) is printed an inventory of ” the parcells which my lord or 
Esiex bought at his entrance on his chamber at Cambridge;” curious, 
says the editor, as aflfbrding a com{ilete notion of the college rooms of a 
young nobleman at that time. 'J'he sum total amount, 11. {)s. 10#/. There 
18 also his tutor’s bill of cx])cnscs for a quarter, amounting to 4.'>/. I0.«. 2#/. ; 
among the items arc, Gs 8#/. for his lordship’s washing ; 2/. to the barber 
for his triinuiing; Qs. 4#/. for the carriage of his trunk with his apparel* 
from London ; and lOrf. for two dozen of trenchers. The books 
included in this account are Ramus’s Logic, SO#/. ; Ramus on Tully’s 
Orations, 4 .t. ; Sturmius de Elocutioiic, 4^.; Grimalius dc Optimo Senatore, 
2s. 4c/. ; and Isocrates in Greek, 4s. « 

In tlie same collection is a letter from his tutor, Mr. R. Wright, to 
Mr. R. Broughton, who must have held some situation under Burleigh, 
requesting that *the young earl’s outfit might not be delayed. “ I need 
not,” he says, “ write unto you of my lord bis extreme necessity of apparel, 
when you yourself was an eye witness. But this I say, as you know it, so 
other men marvail that his great want is not supplied, sith the time of the 
year (June), beside the consideration of his estate, doth require great 
change. Therefore, as you tender his health, 1 pray you solicit the 
matter to my lord treasurer; for unless you do not only remember my 1ord| 
but see his commandment put in execution, he shall not only be thread, 
bare, but ragged. 1 write eaniestly, not so much to stir Uf> you, whom 1 
know to be very forward in my lord his causes, but because his lordship’s 
necessity cryeth out on us.” 

Incloscfl was a list of what was wanting. ** A fair gown for my lord his 
holidays ; 2 doublets pair of hose; 2 pair of nether socks ; a velvet cap, 
and a hat ; a silver plate ; a basin and ewer ; pots or goblets ; «poons ; 
plates ; a salt and candlesticks ; besides the pots which they looked for to 
be given to the college, arcording to the manner.” For the young lord’s 
attendant, or confidential servant Montgomery, a gctwri was wanted, 2 
pair of hose, 2 doublets, two pair of nether socks, and a cap. ” There is 
consideration to be had of him,” it is added, ** sith he is to be maintained 
as a gentleman, and the place doth require the same.” — Ibtd. 15, 76. 

* At Lampsie, in South Wales, Campbell says ; but Codrington says in 
Anglcsca. 



his ear with the flatteries^ nor his eye with the splen- 
dour of it’** Here,'' says «ir Henry Wotton, after 
the academical life, he had taken such a taste of the 
rural, as I have heard him say (and not upon any 
flashes or fumes of melancholy, or traverses of discon- 
tent, but in a serene and quiet mood), that ^ could 
well have bent his mind to a retired course.” Prom 
this kind of resolved privateness he was,” not without 
difflculty, drawn by his fatlier- in-law, Leicester. The 
court, however, was a scene to which his inclination, 
as well as his rank, invited him ; and he entered upon 
it, says Fuller*, with four great advai^tages, — of 
pity, kindred, favour, and merit. Pity, on the account 
of his father lately dead (to say no more), and generally 
lamented; kindred, by his mother’s side, Lettice Knowles, 
near allied to the queen ; favour, being son-in-law to 
Leicester, and so was a favourite’s favourite at the first 
day, though he quickly stood on his own legs without 
holding ; merit, being of a beautiful personage, courtegus 
nature, noble descent, fair (though much impaired) 
fortune.” 

He had, however, to overcome his own dislike of 
Leicester, and the unfavourable light in which the queen 
regarded him for his mother’s sake. Both prepossessions 
were ill founded, and both gave way, — his own to the real 
desire which Leicester felt for his welfare and advance- 
ment, the queen’s to those endowments of art and 
nature which rendered the young earl as amiable as he 
was accomplished. With these endowments, and his 
high parentage, no influence was needed for his ad- 
vancement : that the son of a lord Ferrers of Chart - 

ley, viscount Hereford, and earl of Essex, who was of 
the ancient nobility, and formerly in the queen's good 
graces, could not have won in her favour without 
the assistance of Leicester, was (says sir Robert Naun- 
ton) beyond the rule of her nature. Sure it is, that 
he no sooner appeared in court, but he took with the 
queen and the courtiers.” In 1585 he accompanied bis 

• Codrington, Harl. MSS. vi. 7. f Worthies, L 451. 
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father-in-law to Holland^ where he was appointed ge- 
neral of the horse ; andj for his gallant conduct in that 
fatal action in which sir Philip Sydney received his 
mortal wound^ Leicester conferred upon him the honour 
of a knight banneret in his camp. On his return he 
was master of the horse in place of Leicester^ 

who was advanced to the office of high steward ; and 
when the camp at Tilbury was formed^ the queen ap- 
pointed him general of the horse, showing rather her 
favour than her wisdom in nominating an inexperienced 
young man to what, if an invasion had been effected, 
must have, become so arduous a charge. The favour 
thus openly shown him, in view of the soldiers and 
people, sir Henry Wotton observes, was the very 
poison of all that followed, seeing that from thenceforth 
• he fed too fast.” So much, indeed, was he now re- 
garded as a rising personage in the state, that the uni« 
versity of Oxford incorporated him master of arts this 
yep, with the view of better capacitating him to be 
their chancellor, when that office should become vacant, 
as it shortly afterwards did by Leicester's death. But 
it was not the queen's pleasure that this high honour 
should be conferred upon him, and therefore Hatton 
was elected in his stead.* 

1589. After the failure of the armada an expedition to 
Portugal was undertaken, in aid of Antonio, the pre- 
tender to the crown of that kingdom. Essex put 
himself into this journey against the opinion of the 
world, and, as it seemed, at the hazard of his fortune. 
But the desire of glory was not the only impulse that 
urged him at this time. The queen’s bounty, lavish as 
it was, had not sufficed for his prodigal expenditure. 
In a letter written to his friend the vice- chamberlain, 
he says : Sir, -r- What my expenses have been I need 
not repeat, for no man knoweth them better than your- 

• Wood’s Fast Ox. (Bliss's edition), 244. The persons incorporated at 
the same time with Essex, were called tht: Essexian creation : among them 
arc the distinguished names of sirt John and Henry Norris, sir Robert 
Sydney, brother of sir Philip, and Fulke Grcvillc, atlerwards lord Brooke;. 
—/6/d. 24a 
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self. What my state now is I will tell you : my re- 
venue is no greater than it was when I sued my livery ; 
my debts at the least 2 or 3 and 20,000/. Her majesty’s 
goodness hath been so great as I could not ask more of her. 

No way left to repair myself but mine own adventure, 
which I had much rather undertake than to offend her 
migesty with suits as I have done heretofore. If I 
speed well, 1 will adventure to be rich ; if not, I will 
never live to see the end of my poverty/’* In this tern, 
per, without the knowledge of the queen, because he had 
reason to apprehend that her consent would not have 
been given; and without concert, as it appears, with 
Norris and Drake, the commanders by land and sea, 
or knowledge of their plans, he embarked at Falmouth 
with his only brother sir Walter, sir Philip Butler, sir 
Roger Williams, and sir Edward Wingfield, and put to 
sea with an unfavourable wind, because he would avoid* 
the importunity of messengers that were daily sent for 
his return, and some other causes more secret to him- 
self.” t The expedition sailed on the same day ffom April 
Falmouth for Coruna; but Essex not knowing whither 18. 
they were bound, • • and not inferring, as he might and 
ought to have done, from Antonio’s embarking in the 
fleet, that it must be designed for Portugal, . . made for 
Cadiz, and lay up and down about the South Cape, 
where he took some ships laden with corn, and carried 
them with him in quest of the fleet. lift fell in with 
it on the western coast of Galicia, and distinguished 
himself soon after this junction, when the troops landed 
at Peniche. On the march from thence to Lisbon, he 
won the hearts of the soldiers by his humanity ; for 
means of conveyance being scarce, he ordered his own 
baggage to be thrown off and left by the way, that the 
sick and wounded might be laid in /he carriages ; and 
these means being insufficient, he and sir John Norris 
hired people to carry men upon mules.” % In the 
affairs which took place before Lisbon and in the * 

* Ellia, iii. 8!: + liakluyt, ii, 140. 

Ibid. 138, 
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suburbs^ Essex was conspicuous ; and when the futility 
of Antonio's hopes had been provedj and it became ne- 
cessary for the troops to withdraw^ Essex and sir Roger 
Williams remained with the stand that was made in 
the high street,” till the whole army was drawn out of the 
field. From Cascaes the general sent a trumpet, ofter- 
ing battle to the enemy ; and the earl took that oppor- 
tunity of sending a particular cartel in his own name, 
chsdlenging any one of his own quality ; or proposing 
that, if this were declined, six, eight, ten, or as many 
as they would appoint, should meet an equal number of 
theirs in the head of our battle, to try their fortunes ; 
and engaghig that they should have assurance of their 
return and honourable entreaty.” No answer was 
vouchsafed ; and, before the troops rc-embarked and 
sailed for Cascaes, letters from the queen arrived, in 
consequence whereof he returned to England.* 

The queen had been much t displeased by his join- 
ing the expedition without her leave ; that fault, how- 
ever, was soon forgiven ; neither did she long resent 
his marriage with the widow of sir Philip Sydney, 
Walsingham^s daughter, though her consent would have 
been refused, because she looked upon the connection 
as disparaging the house of Essex, But, with many 
generous qualities, Essex had some dangerous ones ; he 
was rash, irascible, and arrogant. When,” says his 
contemporary, Camden, he had now got not only an 

• Hakluyt, 148, 149. 

'f' Sir Henry Wotton says, ** all his hopes of adyancement had like to be 
strangled almost in the very cradle,’* by his throwing himself into this 
voyage without the queen’s consent; *' whereby ho left his friends and 
dependents near six months in desperate suspense whnt would become of 
him, — and, I speak truth, not without good reason. For first, they might 
well consider that he was himself not well plumed in favour for such a 
flight ; besides that he wanted a lord of Leicester at home (for he was dead 
the year before,) to smooth his absence, and to quench the practices at court. 
But, above all it lay open to every man’s discourse, that though the bare 
offence to his sovereign and mistress was too great an adventure ; yet much 
more when she might (as in this case) have fairly discharged her displea- 
sure upon her love. Notwithstanding, a noble report coming home before 
him, at his return all was clear, and this excursion was esteemed but a sally 
of youth. Nay, he grew every day more aiici.more in her gracious conceit ; 
whether such intcriiiissionHasthesedosfHnrtinics Ibment affection: or that 
having committed a fault, he bccaine more obsequious and pliant to 
redeem it,**— 165. 

J Camden, 624. 
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appearance and show^ but a real interest in the queen’s 
favour^ he presently made it his business ^as the wiser 
sort of the courtiers complained) to go beyond both his 
equals and superiors ; to disparage and dispraise all that 
were not at his devotion, and frown upon those who 
had any power or grace with the queen. He began^ 
also, out of the greatness of his spirit, rather than real 
pride, to use some contumacious carriage towards the 
queen, especially after she' had more than once, out of 
her bounty and goodness, restored him to her lost 
favour, and thereby opened a way for conferring new 
kindnesses upon him.’' But Elizabeth was yot a so- 
vereign over whom a favourite could domineer ; she 
could forgive faults, but she was never blind to them. 
It happened one day that sir Charles Blount, then 
newly come to court, ran so successfully at tilt in her 
presence, that she sent him a chess>queen in gold, richly 
enamelled, in token of her favour. He wore it next 
day fastened to his arm with a crimson riband, antj 
passed through the privy chamber with his cloak cast 
under his arm, that it might be the better perceived. 
Essex observed it ; and learning what it was, and where- 
fore it was so worn, in rejjly to his inquiries, con- 
temptuously said, Now I see every fool must have 
a favour !” This bitter and jiublic affront '* came to 
sir Charles’s ear, and brought on a challenge. They 
met near Marybone Park, and Essex was hurt in the 
thigh, and disarmed. The queen, missing of the men, 
was very anxious to learn the truth ; but at last it was 
whispered out, and she then sware by God’s death, that 
it was fit some one or other should take him down and 
teach him better manners, otherwise there would be no 
rule with him.” * The parties were reconciled by her 
command ; but the reconciliation in this, as in most 
cases, appears to have been more sincere on the part of 
the offended person than of the aggressor. 

Still, however, the queen regarded Essex with kindness 
and with hope ; and on evety occasion he received 

♦ Nauntoirs Fragnienta R<*galia. 
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proofs botJj^f her coDfiJenee and her good will. Ho 
was not less fortunate in retaining his popularity^ than 
in holding his place in the queen s favour. From hia 
first appearance in public life^ ^^he took, as it were, 
a charter of the people's hearts, which was never can- 
celled.* ** As if,** says Clarendon •, they had looked 
only on the boldness, not the success of his enterprises, 
he was sure to return with triumph, though the voy- 
age miscarried. For amongst all his foreign under- 
takings, if they be weighed in the people’s usual scale, 
the cost, though there was not above one or two pros- 
perous returns, and as many that had sad and calami- 
tous issues, yet he never suffered the least public 
imputation or Murmur, but was received with that joy 
as if the fleet or army were sent out to bring him home^ 
not any spoil or conquest.** So far was the queen from 
taking umbrage at this popularity, that upon occasions 
when most honour was to be obtained, Essex was 
^ways appointed to the command. Such an oppor^ 
tunity seemed to be presented when Henri IV., upon 
the murder of his predecessor, became the legitimate 
king of France. 

The alliance between France and England, strongly 
united as they were by a sense of their common interest, 
when they regarded the power and the designs of Spain, 
was not cordial on either side. The French bore in 
mind how often they had been defeated in battle, the 
English how often they had been outwitted in nego- 
tiation. The French cherished a rankling remembrance 
of the evils which the English had brought upon them 
'when they were enemies ; and the English could not for- 
get the usage they had recently received from that part 
of the nation with whoni, on the score of tlieir common 
religion, they had been acting as friends ; for the Hugue- 
nots having obtained assistance from them in men and 
money, and put them in possession of Havre de Grace, 
to be retained till Calais should, in conformity to treaty, 

* Disparity between BuckinKbam and Essex, written in his younger 

days. 
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be restored^ had no sooner made terms with the king, 
than they joined their forces with bisj and besieged 
them in that town ; upon which occasion the catholics 
boasted that the English were expelled from France by 
aid of the very protestants who had invited them thither^ 
and whom they came to help. The loss of lives during 
the siege had been great ; more perished by the plague 
than by the sword ; and that fatal disease being brought 
into England by the remainder of the garrison, carried 
off more than 21,000 persons in> London, and spread 
over the whole kingdom. This which was early in 
Elizabeth's reign, was bitterly remembered . by the 
nation ; but the queen, who believed that Henri sin« 
cerely held the protestant faith which he still professed^ 
thought that for the interests of that faith, and the 
security of her own dominions, it was expedient at this 
time to assist him.' 

Accordingly, when cardinal de Bourbon had been 
proclaimed king, the Guisards and the Spaniards 
consenting in the choice, because each regarded him 
as a puppet who might fill the station till their own 
schemes were mature, the due de Mayen ne, taking 
the new title of lieutenant-general of the crown, 
boasted that he would either take the fiearnois, as he 
scornfully called him, or drive him out of France. 
His strength appeared to warrant this confidence ; for 
while great efforts were made by the allies anti abettors 
of the League to supply him with troQps, the royal army 
W'as diminishing in numbers. There was a strong party 
in Paris, who, when the contest lay between the catholics 
and a catholic king, preferred in their hearts the king, 
and held secret intelligence with him ; but upon his 
murder, some of these thought the papal was politically 
the safer side, and there were still morc^ who conscien. 
tiously believed that it had become the lawful and right 
one. Henri III., at the time when he was assassinated, 
might have entered his capital either upon an accord 


Camden, 60. 65, 67. 
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or by force* ; neither way was it possible for Henri IV'. 
He found tt expedient to retire, and divide his army 
into three corps : the one he sent into Picardy ; another 
into Champagne ; and with the third, consisting of 
1200 horse^ 3000 French infantry, and two regiments 
of Swiss, he marched into Normandy, with the double 
object of there receiving succour from England and of 
drawing Mayenne after liim by a feigned intention of 
beseiging Rouen, whereby he hoped to prevent him 
from attacking those places near Paris which maintained 
the royal cause. But Mayenne came against him with 
not less^ than 25,000 men ; and Henri, calling in the 
two other divisions, and giving up his feint against 
Rouen, encamped near Dieppe, and there fortified him- 
self in a strong position, f There Elizabeth supplied him 
with 22,000/. of English money in gold, lest his mer- 
cenary Swiss and Germans should revolt for want of 
pay — (a larger sum, he is said to have declared, than he 
had ever seen together before).^ There too she sent 
*him provisions and arms, and 4000 men under Peregrine 
lord Willoughby. Before they arrived, and before his 
own troops from Picardy and Champagne rejoined him, 
he defeated an attack which Mayenne made upon his 
camp at Arques ; the duke retired into Picardy with 
some loss of reputation, and Henri with his succours 
marched against Paris. There he attacked and carried 
all the fadxbourgs on the left side of the Seine ; those 
of St. Marcel and St. Victor were the parts where the 
English were employed : they forced the trenches, and 
some thought the city might that day have been en- 
tered if the king had thought proper to follow his suc- 
cess ; but he either doubted his own strength, or per- 
haps thought that in an assault upon his own cafutal 
the success waf almost as much to be dreaded as the 
failure. Retreating from thence, he left the English 
to keep the Leaguers in check, while he compelled Es- 
tampes to surrender (an unfortunate town which had 

Cayet, ColL dca Mem. lyL 1S5. 

Ibid. Ivi. 141^143. 154. 


t Camden, 436. 
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already been thrice taken in the course of four months !). 
These troops served him aften^ards well in reducing 
Mans^ Alenyon, Falaise, Luxon^ and Honfleur ; where 
after a winter expedition and a march of 500 miles, 
they were dismissed with commendations for their ser- 
vices, and as many as survived returned to England.* 

It was against the queen's judgment that Henri sent 1590 
back these troops, and he himself soon found that he 
had presum^ed too soon upon his own resources and suc- 
cess. Among the various schemes of profligate ambi- 
tion to which the spirit of the times gave rise, was that 
of partitioning France ; some of those chiefs who could 
advance no pretension to the crown, either on fhe score 
of birth or of right, thinking themselves strong enough 
to secure a portion in the division of the kingdom. The 
due de Mercosur, whom Henri III. had appointed 
governor of Bretagne, relying upon his friendship, upon 
his gratitude for many favours, and upon the attach- 
ment of a near family tie (the queen being his sister), 
had chosen the side of the League, taking upon himself 
the title of Protector of the Roman Catholic Religion in 
that province; and he made war upon those towns which 
persisted in their allegiance. After the king's murder, 
he set up a claim to the duchy in right of his wife, and 
applied for aid to Spain, which was readily promised, 
but with no friendly intention towards the due ; for 
the king of Spain also claimed the duchy a?^ belonging 
to the infanta his daughter, in right of her late mother, 
madam Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Henri II. The 
Salic law precluded her succession to the crown of 
France ; but Bretagne was a feminine fee ; and though 
it had been united to that kingdom in the reign of 

• Camden, 43(1 In this expedition sir William Drury, “ a noble and 
accomplished gentleman, was slain in a duel by sir Johfi Boroughs, he, being 
a knight of the garter, having contended with Boroughs, a baron’s younger 
son, for the more honourable place and precedency, contrary to the method 
settled in the ranking of the English nobility.** A more remarkable person 
was in this army, and died in it of sickness, that true Englishman John 
Stubbs, whose right hand was citi off for writing against the queen’s 
projected marriage with the duke of Anjou, — an act which has loft an 
ineffaceable stain upon that queen and her ministers. Camden says he 

•• was very much missed when he was gone.” 
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Francis Philip was as far as the duke from sub^ 
xnitting to the opinion of the French lawyers, that 
whatever has been once annexed to that crown is in- 
separable from it for evermore.* 

Accordingly 3000 Spaniards, under don Juan de 
Aguilar, were embarked for Bretagne, upon an under- 
standing, expressed or implied, that the duke and they 
were to co-operate in driving the king’s forces out of 
that duchy, and settle their own claims afterwards. 
They sailed in August ; but were encountered by some 
JBnglish ships off the coast of Biscay, and found it 
necessary to put back. When the coast was clear, they 
set forth again with better fortune, and arrived at Nantes, 
where they had been long and anxiously expected. 
With this aid the due again took the field, secured his 
own towns, and captured Blavet, owing to the miscon- 
duct of the governor, who had neglected to strengthen 
the fortifications* The Spaniards immediately made it 
a strong place. t Upon this the prince de Dombes, who 
commanded for the king in Bretagne, finding himself 
in more imminent danger than Henri in his circum- 
stances was likely to avert, solicited assistance from 
England. It was not immediately granted, because the 
application came from a subject, without the authority 
or apparent knowledge of the sovereign. Nevertheless 
the business appeared to the queen of great moment : 
that the Spaniards should possess themselves of so rich a 
country, from whence they could with facility annoy 
England, Holland, and Zealand, was what England ought 
not supinely to permit, being more concerned in pre- 
venting it now, than in that contest for the duchy 
wherein Edward 111. had expended so much blood and 
treasure in support of John de Montfort's claim. Some 
there were who advised her to husband her resources, 
and not to trust the French, who, out of an inbred 
and inveterate hatred, were still as hostile to the 
English when acting as their friends, as they had ever 

• Cheverny, ColL des Mem. Ivb 13 . 

•f* £t par cette chef desmembrent quasi toute cette province rcuniiS 
la couronne sous Charles Vlll.**— Serres, tii. 501 . 
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been heretofore when at war with them ; and who had 
so often deceived them in borrowing money, that, add- 
ing contempt to injury^ it was become proverbial among 
them to call those creditors whom they never meant to 
pay les AngloisJ^ Neither were they more faithful to 
their own king or their own country. They had recently 
murdered a popish king, and made rejoicings for his 
murder, and justified it ; they were now in arms 
against a protestant one, whom they persecuted with 
papal fulminations ; and in their hatred to their own 
sovereign they had invited the Spaniards into their 
towns and strong places. The queen considered such 
remarks injurious to a noble and powerful \iation; 
yet they were probably more repugnant to her well- 
weighed policy^ than to her sense of truth ; and when 
certain statesmen, French as well as English, suggested 
to her that while the Leaguers and the Spaniards were 
sharing France between them as a prey, she might seize 
upon the maritime countries of Picardy and Normandy, 
and when they supported the suggestion by reminding * 
her how Charles the Bold was wont to say, it would be 
well for the neighbouring nations when France should 
be subject, not to one sceptre, but to twenty petty 
kings, she manifested her impatience and dislike of such 
counsels, and said, whenever the last day of the 
kingdom of France cometh, it will be the eve of the 
destruction of England !”t 

Meantime Henri had obtained a great victory over 
the Leaguers at Yvry, had again besieged his rebellious 
capital, and reduced it to the greatest distress for food. 
It was relieved by the prince of Parma, who, entering 
France for that purpose, accomplished it with complete 
success, and baffling with consummate skill all Henri’s 
endeavours to bring him to an action, returned into tlie 
Low Countries.:]: The queen had soon rStson to appre- 

• Cayct, Iv. S68. Camden, 443. 

f Camden, 444. 

i ” With greater cnmmendation8,’*%ays Camden (442.), “for his military 
skill in casting up trenches by his Boldicrs*4iandB, after the Roman manner 
and in wisely forbearing to fight, than for his good discipline in restridning 
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hend that he was preparing for a second entrance, 
with the intent of uniting his forces to the Spaniards 
in Bretagne ; she therefore expostulated with the . 
French king in friendly terms for the silence which of 
late he had observed towards her, warned him of the 
impending danger, and offered him succours both by 
sea and land, if he would assign for them a port and 
place of retreat, and bring into^ the field a competent 
force to act with her. He named in reply Cherbourg, 
Granville, or Brest, but recommended Blavet* as the 
most commodious ; — perhaps with a latent hope that 
England might be induced to attempt the reconquest of 
that sttong-hold. It was agreed that 3000 English 
should be sent to Picardy and Bretagne, Henri repaying 
within a year the amount of their pay, transport, and 
provisioning. Accordingly sir Roger Williams sailed 
with 600 men for Dieppe, and sir John Norris with 
the rest of the force for Bretagne. Sir Roger's orders 
confined him to the vicinity of Dieppe ; but having 
•with the French troops in that town routed the Leaguers 
31. who infested that part of the country, he disregarded 
his instructions, and not only accompanied the king to 
the suburbs of Paris, but ol^yed his summons after- 
wards, and joined him at the siege of Noyon.f At the 
same time Henri solicited a further succour of *4000 
English, with whom he proposed to reduce Rouen and 
Newhaven (as Havre was then called), before the prince 


his soldiers* licentiousness, who sacrilegiously violated the very churches.** 
If I)c Serres might be lielieved, this excellent general made his retreat, 
“ coiiru, hareU', batu, harass^, dism^ de jour h autre : pour iecoti aux 
estraugers, quo la France nc sc peut prendre n*y ruiner quo par ellc mesine.'* 

(iii. 501.) He described with more truth the gentry of his own country, 

when speaking of them as men whom ** une simple apparence dc combat 
emporte tousjours plus gayement au champ de bataille, qu*& qucique 
hcurcuse jourii^ede noiices.*’— (498.) And elsewhere he renders justice 
to the firincc : ** Cc due faisoit plus d*e3tat dc sauver u» dcs siens, quo de 
tuer une dixaiiie d’-nnemis. Ainsi prenant resolution de no rien hazarder, 
il change les espees ct lances de ces gc:nts en haches et pioches : et se 
rctranchant dedans le marest, evita le hazard, conserva son armee ; et ny 
pour escarmouches, ny pour allanncs aucuncs n'abandonna son retraiiche. 
ment— (499.) 

* Camden says, “ whether he jested or no I know not” 

t ” Where, being prodigal,” s^ys Camden, " of other men’s blood, he 
hazarded many English in the assault, without acquainting the queen with 
it, who therefore was offended with him.” — P. 449, 
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of Parma should re-enter France. He asked the queen 
to allow them two months* pay^ promising withal most 
religiously that he would be ready to join them upon 
their landif^g^ and saying that meantime he would tarry 
in Picardy to prevent any suspicion of his designs upon 
Rouen. The force was immediately raised^ and the 
command given to Essex. Sir Thomas Leighton and 
sir Henry Killegrew, who were men of great experience^ 
were to supply the want of any on his part^ by assisting 
him with their advice.* 

Essex^ when he landed at Dieppe^ learnt that Henri 
was far off at Noyon^ saw no preparations in Nojrmandy^ 
and found no one who could inform him how he was 
to employ his men. At first this disrespect^ as well as 
evident negligence, excited his anger; but this was 
appeased when sir Roger Williams came posting to him^ 
with an urgent request that he would repair with all 
speed to Noyon^ and there consult with the king con- 
cerning the manageihent of the war. The journey, 
in those times was both difficult and dangerous. Essex 
performed it with a retinue of sixty gentlemen^ and 
made his entrance into Compeigne (whither the comte 
de Chaune was sent to meet him) in a style of magni- 
ficence that astonished the French. Six pages on fine 
horses, and in liveries of orange velvet embroidered 
with gold, led the way. He was in velvet of the same 
colour, covered with jewelry. The saddle and all the 
trappings of his horse were of the same material, and 
so costlily adorned, that his own dress and the equipments 
of his horse were estimated at more than 60,000 
crowns. Twelve footmen and six trumpeters preceded 
him. This ^ort of ostentation would have been more 
Suitably exhibited at a court festival, than in a country 
which was the seat of war. Essex wa;^ a man easily 
flattered, easily excited, and therefore easily persuaded 
and led ; yet nothing could be more contrary to his 
temper and to his instructions, than to while away time 

• Camden, 447. 449. 
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in inactivity, which was what Henri proposed, urging 
that he must needs go into Champagne, there to form 
a junction with his German auxiliaries •, and promising 
to send marshal Biron and the due de Montpensier with- 
out delay to besiege Jlouen. The earl was persuaded ; 
returned with much difficulty to his men, who lay 
encamped at Arques ; and being as prodigal of honours 
as he was of every thing else, he knighted many per- 
sons who had little pretensions to be so distinguished ; 
this he did as a means of winning the affections of the 
army ; but it was to the oflence of those upon whom 
that honour had been conferred before they left England ; 
and he was justly censured by judicious men for having 
debased a title which had till then been of high esteem 
among the English, and which the queen had bestowed 
very sparingly, and only upon men of good note and 
merit/'t 

While Essex lay fretting in his camp, Montpensier, 
instead of joining him according to the king's promise, 
'went to a wedding in Champagne ; and Biron turned aside 
to the castle of Pierrefons, which he besieged in vain. 
Meantime the sieur de Villars, a man qualified by 
strength of character for evil times, had been made 
lieutenant-governor of Normandy and governor of 
Rouen by the due de Mayenne. The League had pur- 
chased his services at a great price, and they were 
worth purchasing. He had previously been governor 
of Havre, and had there also enriched himself by the 
success of his cruisers ; and Mayenne had now only 
appointed him to a command, of wliich he was on the 
point of taking possession, that he might make his own 
terms with one party or the other. Upon the first 
rumour of Henri’s intention to besiege the city, he 
stored it with provisions ; introduced troops; garrisoned 
all the strong places with men on whom he could rely; 
demolished the suburbs ; repaired and strengthened the 

• Cayet, t. Ivii. 143. “ He counted upon these auxiliaries,• ** De Serrea 

says (503.), “ as a force with which he should give the League chcck-mate.** 

f Camden, 449. 
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fortifications; made the people swear after a solemn 
procession^ a high mass^ and an infiammatory sermon^ 
that they would rather die than, acknowledge Henri for 
their king; enacted the punishment of death against 
any who should communicate with him, and erected 
gallowses in the market-places and principal crossings 
of the town.* JBiron at length, abandoning his vain 
attempt upon Pierrefons, joined JfSssex, who, eager to be 
in action, took the first opportunity of appearing before 
Rouen with a party of cavalry; he fired a culverin 
upon the town, as if to invite a skirmish, the French 
sallied in some force, and in this bravado Essex»lost his 
only brother, t 

The queen reproved him by her letters, both for 
going to confer with Henri, without acquainting her, 
and for his rashness in provoking this misadventure. 
As little was she satisfied with Henri, who now desired 
of her that Essex might march into Champagne, — as if • 
lie had no longer any intention of besieging Rouen, and ^ 
had only held out the promise of such an undertaking 
for the purpose of drawing over an English force. 
Elizabeth resented this, and complained that he had 
deluded her ; that her troops had been at first neglected, 
then hurried hither and thither, and every where ex- 
posed to dangerous attempts ; that his promises of pay 
had been as ill kept as of besieging Rouen, — not without 
some taint of levity and inconstancy on his side ; and 
she said that unless he kept his engagements better, she 
would recall her troops from Normandy. Yet neither 
Essex nor Henri found any difficulty in appeasing her : 
the one, because she regarded him with so much favour 
that she was always desirous to excuse him ; the other, 

* Cnyct, 227. 230. S65. 

+ Cayet, 229. Sir Henry Wotton says of Essex, in ms parallel between 
him and nuckingbam, ** 1 must not smother wliat 1 have received by 
constant information, that his own father died with a very cold conceit uf 
him, some say through his afrection for his second sou, Walter Ilevereux, 
who was indeed a diamond of the mine, and tmth of an hardy and delicate 
temper and mixture. Hut it seems Aiis earl, like certain vegetables, did 
bud and open slowly; n<aturc sometimes dAighting to play an aftergame as 
well as fortune.*’— /fe/tlgfUMS Jf'oUonfana^ 173. 
t Camden, 450. 
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because she hnexv^ how injurious it would be to England 
and to the prottstant cause^ if the Spaniards should 
establish themselves in Bretagne. At lengthy in the 
beginning of November, Henri began the siege, but with 
a force which was inadequate after the enemy had bad 
sufficient time for preparation. On Christmas eve he 
attacked the fort of St. Catharine on four sides, and on 
three of them exposed the English to the slaughter; 
upon which occasion the queen expressed her opinion, 
that the English ought not always to be placed where 
they must bear the brunt of the danger.* At his 
repeated request, however, for further aid, she sent 
him ^iOOO men more ; but he still found himself too 
weak to carry the city by assault, and when Essex 
offered to attempt it with the English force, was too 
wise to permit of an attempt whu'h, whether it had 
succeeded or failed, would have brought upon him a 
great reproach. 

Essex had addressed a letter to the chevalier Picar<I, 
wdip was in the garrison, saying, that having known 
him in England, he regarded him, under other circum- 
stances, as his friend ; but that in this war he should 
be well pleased to lind him at the head of his regi- 
ment, pike in hand. Villars took upon himself to 
answer this letter. The chevalier Picard, he said, would 
always be found ready to satisfy his desire in this re- 
spect, eitlier man to man, or with such numbers as 
might be agreed upon ; and he offered to make arrange- 
ments for such a meeting. To this Essex replied, “ I have 
the command of an army in which there are many 
persons of the chevalier Picard's rank ; and 1 am the 
lieutenant of an absolute sovereign. But if you will 
undertake the combat yourself, eitlier on horseback or 
on foot, in armour or in a doublet, 1 will maintain 
against you that the king’s quarrel is more just than 
that of the League ; that I am better than you ; and that 

t 

* Camden Bays he leaves these things to the French historians, ** who 
hitherto have either been ignorant of them, or have purposely taken no 
noUee of them,’* — P. 451. 
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my mistress is fairer than yours. If you refuse to 
meet me singly^ I will bring with me twenty, the 
meanest of whom shall be equal to a colonel ; or three 
score, the lowest of whom shall be a captain.*' The 
sieur de Villars answered this challenge in these terms : 

As for that article of your letter in which you defy me 
to a combat, you know well enough that at present it 
is not in my power to accept it, and that the charge, 
wherein I am employed, takes from me the liberty of 
disposing of myself. But I accept it right willingly 
when the M. due de Maycnnc shall be here, and will 
combat you on horseback with the arms customary for 
gentlemen. Not wishing, however, to fail in replying 
to the conclusion of your said letter, in which you 
ehoosc to maintain that you are better than me, I 
say to you that therein you lie, and will lie as often as 
you maintain it ; and you lie also in saying that the 
quarrel in which I am engaged for tlic <!cfencc of my 
religion is not better than that of those who are en- 
deavouring to destroy it. As for the comparison of* 
your mistress to mine, I believe you are not more*ve- 
racious in that article •'U in the other two: this, how- 
ever, is not an affair w* . h conc'^rns me much for the 
present.'** 

Shortly after this correspondence Essex was recalled : 
he was advertised at the same time that his enemies, 
taking advantage of his absence, were intrigifin^ to in- 
jure him in the queen’s favour ; and he was not sorry 
to withdraw from a scene in which he had no longer 
any hope of distinguishing himself by some brilliant 
exploit. He left his ♦men, much wasted, under sir 
Roger Williams's command ; and by this timely depar- 
ture he was saved from the mortification of retreating 


- Cayct, ‘ 233 . ** Cos lettres coururent dc main ct main cn cc temps 1& ; 
sur los Qiielles plusieiirs firoiit divers jugomenCs, scion I'afTection des uartia 
qu*i1s tciioietit. On romarquoit en Tune lo natural ancicn des vieux cheva- 
liers Anglois, qui cniiroient Ic inondc pour maintenir la beaute de leur 
maistresses. Et on I’antre, un dement](donne promptenicnt, pour Icquel 
maintenir on s'excusoit sur Tabsonce de M. dc Mayennc. Aussi toutes ces 
choscs no furent qucdcs parolles.** — Ib. 235 . 
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before the prince of Parma, who, a few days afterwards^ 
compelled Henri to raise the siege. Again Henri ap- 
plied to Elizabeth for succour in his danger, and she 
sent him 4000 men, on condition that he should not 
make peace with the Leaguers unless they submitted 
and assisted him to expel the Spaniards, nor with the 
Spaniards unless with her consent ; that he should 
assign to her troops, while they were employed in 
Bretagne, a fortified town and harbour for a place of 
retreat ; and that he should send an equal number of 
French foot and 1000 horse to join them, and within 
a year reimburse her for the pay of her troops and the 
cost of transporting them.* So far were these conditions 
from being observed, that, instead of being joined by a 
French force in Bretagne to act against the Spaniards, 
the English were withdrawn from Rouen, posted hither 
and thither, and employed in petty services ; so much to 
Elizabeth’s displeasure, that she would have recalled 
them, had there not been certain information that the 
prince of Parma was preparing to reinforce the Spaniards 
in Bretagne, and occupy tlie i)orts there. His death 
averted that danger. But though Spain lost in him 
the greatest man in her service, a prince accomplished 
with all virtues befitting a commander, and who had 
deservedly gained both love and honour even among his 
enemies, the Spanish counsels were still wisely directed 
and vigorously pursued.t 

1^03. ' Elizabeth was more distressed by the insincerity of 
the French king than by the enmity of Philip, deep 
and well founded as that was, and formidable as were 
the preparations of the Spaniard, and the means which 
he did not scruple to emjdoy. When Henri forsook 
the reformed profession of faith, and publicly declared 
himself a Ilom^anist, he excused himself to the queen 
of England's agent by saying that when he was ad- 
mitted king of France, it was only upon his swearing 
that he would, within a certain time, be instructed in 


* Camden, 463. 


f Ibid. 464. 
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the Roman Catholic religion ; that a powerful party, 
comprising the princes of the blood, the great officers 
of the realm, and the prelates, and the governors of 
the provinces and chief cities, were ready to abandon 
him as a heretic, and cantonize the kingdom among 
themselves ; that by his conversion he had gained to 
himself this party, had prevented the election of the 
due de Guise as king, acquired the love of the nation, 
made the great duke of Florence his fast friend in mat- 
ters of the greatest concernment, and, moreover, saved 
the reformed religion from the disgrace wdth which it 
must have been branded had his convers^n been 
wrought either by instruction or disputation, instead of 
proceeding from his own free will.* 

How little these reasons of policy satisfied Elizabeth, 
who was thoroughly sincere in her religion, appears by 
a letter to the king of France, written with her own 
hand, immediately after the tidings of his transition 
to the Romish church had been officially coinmunicatei| 
to her : — Oh, what grief ! oh, what regret ! oh, what 
groanings have I felt in my heart at the report of 
the -news which Morlan has related to me! My God, 
is it possible that any worldly consideration can efface 
the fear of the divine displeasure ! Can we ever by 
reason expect any good sequel from so iniquitous an 
act? Could you imagine that He who has upholden 
and preserved you by His hand would leave* you alone 
in your greatest need ? Ah, it is dangerous to do evil 
for the sake of doing good ! Still I will hope that a 
holier inspiration will come upon you. Meantime I 
will not cease to place you in the first rank of my de- 
votions, and to pray that the hands of Esau may not 
mar for you the blessing of Jacob. Whereas you pro- 
mise me so much friendship and fidelity, I know that 
I have dearly deserved it ; and 1 shall not repent of the 
cost, provided you do not change your father. Other- 
wise I can only be your •half sister, at least on the 
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father's side ; for I love always more dearly the natural 
than the adopted one, as God best knows^ who^ I 
beseech bring you into the right way^ and a 

better path. — Your sister, if it be after the old manner; 
with the new I can have no part/' 

No change was produced by this event in the rela- 
tions between France and England, momentous as it 
was in other respects. An alliance, the most thank- 
less in which England ever had been engaged, was re- 
newed. The catholic part of the French nation, and 
they were the great majority, regarded the English with 
a religicsis hatred, which the spiritual agents of the 
League fomented by means of dl those artifices that 
the Romish church, during many centuries, has suc- 
cessfully employed. They circulated a prophecy that 
the English Jezebel, the name by which Elizabeth was 
usually designated in their libels, was to suffer death 
as a criminal, upon the block ; and they drew from 
jheir demoniacs a declaration that a host of evil spirits, 
more than 15,000 in number, who had been ejected 
from America by the Romish missionaries, had arrived 
in France to assist the huguenots there, while another 
division of the same Inferno-American army crossed 
the channel to halloo the English dogs against the 
catholics. The bitter enmity which was inflamed by 
such artifices was fostered as a national feeling by the 
chiefs of tliat party. When the due de Guise was about 
to assault Rouen, in the last orders which he gave his 
soldiers, he recommended to them these three things — 
to respect the honour of the women ; to spare the lives 
of those good catholics who had been forcibly detained in 
the town ; and to show no mercy to the English, the old 
enemies of France.t If the designs of that family against 


* tMMfttion by Camden, 475. Mr. Turner has printed the 

original from a MS. 

Camden, « she sought to allay by reading 
eacreci scriptures, and the writings of the holy fathers: likewise by 
frequent confermces with the archbishop; and whether out of the philo. 

SSST* she had 

.Boethius his books De Coruolatidne daily in her hands, and translated 
them very handsomely into the English tongue..’* 
t Brantome, t. viiL 101. 
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England had succeeded^ the days of queen Mary would 
not have been the most horrible in English history. 

That this feeling was not reciprocated by the English 
people^ must be explained by the strong hold which 
religious opinions had then taken of the public mind. 
The war^ in which merchants embarked capital as in 
any other concern^ and adventurers engaged with no 
better principles or dispositions than the Vitalians or the 
Buccaneers^ was regarded by the nation as a contest in 
which their religious liberties were at stake ; the ques- 
tion at issue being not the succession of the crown 
alone, nor the national independence^ but alsob whether 
they were to have the Bible or the Inquisition. All 
minor considerations were merged in this ; and that of 
national enmity against the French was as a thing out 
of mind. To vulgar understandings indeed the great 
body of the nation was not confounded with the Leaguers^ 
a faction acting in subservience to the policy of Spain ; 
and exaggerating the numbers, and mistaking in manj^ 
respects the character of the Huguenots^ they looked 
upon them as the French people, who stood to them in 
the relation of allies and fellow-protestants. It was 
only the government, and the unhappy soldiers appointed 
to serve with them, who knew that this approximation 
of belief produced no confidence, no friendship, no 
good-will ; scarcely even a semblance of respec^ or an 
intermission of injurious treatment. The English aux- 
iliaries were left to bear the weight of the war in 
Bretagne ; and when winter came and a place of retreat 
was required, to the reasonable condition that they 
should not quarter themselves in the houses of the 
clergy, the unreasonable one was added which excluded 
them also from the houses of the gentry, and restricted 
them from fortifying themselves, 'l^ey were thus 
dispersed in villages, and exposed to the enemy and 
the bad weather, enduring a miserable winter.” Yet 
the states of Bretagne entreated Elizabeth not to recall 
them ; and indignant as she whs at the treatment which 
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her troops were enduring^ urgent state reasons induced 
her to comply.* 

Those reasons had been stated a year before Henri’s 
profession of the Romish faith^ by Burleigh^ in the House 
of Lords ; whose patience he entreated in suffering an 
old man^ beside his years^ decayed in his spirits with 
sickness^ to declare some part of his knowledge of the 
dangers and perils imminent. In former wars between 
the kings of France and Spain^ none of them intended 
any thing more than to be revenged of supposed in^ 
juries^ by burning or winning of some frontier towns ; 
and after such revenges^ mutually had to the satis- 
faction of their appetites^ wherein neither party had any 
special advantages^ they fell to truces, and in the end 
with knots sometimes of intermarriages. And by these 
kinds of war none of them did increase in greatness to 
be dangerous to their enemies. But now the case is 
altered. Tiie king of Spain maketh these his mighty 
^ars, by the means only of his Indies, not purposely 
to burn a town in France or England, but to conquer 
all f'rance, all England, and Ireland. He hath in. 
vaded Bretagne, taken the port, built his fortresses, 
carried in his army, waged a navy there, and a great 
number of the subjects as rebels to France. And there 
he keepeth a navy armed, to impede all trade of mer- 
chandise from England to Gascony and Guienne. Be- 
sides tHis fiis possessing a great part of Bretagne towards 
Spain, he hath at his commandment all its best ports 
towards England : so as he is now become as a frontier 
enemy to all the west of England. And by his com- 
mandment and his waged troops in Newhaven, he 
hath enlarged his frontiers now against all the south 
parts in Sussex, Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight. 
Yea, by means «of his interest in St.MaIoe8, a port full 
of shipping for the war, he is a dangerous neighbour to 
the queen’s isles of Jersey and Guernsey, ancient posses, 
sions of this crown, and never conquered in the greatest 
• Camden, 476L 
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war with France. Of this matter of Bretagne^ the 
danger might appear so greats if he had attempted 
nothing in Normandy and France^ as ought to induce 
Fngland to spare no cost to withstand it. But he des* 
tines all his forces to conquer the kingdom of France, 
the principal kingdom of Christendom. He intendeth 
to be the king of that realm, or to make his daughter 
the queen, and to appoint her a husband to be as his 
vassal. 

These are the dangers in France, and must of 
consequence draw England into hke peril, without God's 
special goodness, and the speedy support to be given to 
her majesty for prevention thereof. None ought to 
think, because he was disappointed of his intej^tion for 
the conquest of England, by his huge navy, therefore 
he will put that disgrace up and leave oiF with that loss. 
It is certain he hath the two last years builded a great 
number of ships of war, as near as he can to the mould 
and quantity of the English navy, — finding, by expe- 
rience, his monstrous great ships not meet for our nar- 
row seas. He hath lately armed a number of gidleys 
on the coast of Bretagne, which he intendeth to send 
this summer to Newhaven ; he hath also, these two 
years day, bought and built great ships in Eastland. 
He hath, both from thence, and by corruption of our 
faint and covetous neighbours in Holland, recovered, 
with silver hooks, both mariners, ships, cOrd^ge, and 
all provisions. These being now on the point of readi- 
ness, a good argument may be made that this navy is 
for England ; for now tliat he hath all the maritime 
coast of Bretagne, and that he hath in Normandy New- 
haven, there is no service by sea to enter into any part 
of France with it. 

How he and the pope ply theipselves to win a 
party in England, to be ready to second his invasion, I 
am sorry and loath to relate ; and how far they have 
prevailed herein to gain |o great a multitude of vulgar 
people, yea, of some that are of wealth and consequence, 
to adhere to these invaders at their entry, and with 
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vain hopes to attain to the places, honours^ and liveJ 
lihoods of such as arc now known true natural English* 
men, and good subjects.”* 

He added, that the court of Spain had entered into 
an agreement with certain Scottish noblemen, to send 
25,000 men in the ensuing summer to the west of 
Scotland : 20,000 of these were to invade England, 
with the aid of 10,000 Scotch, whom these nobles were 
to raise, and to be supplied with money for their wages 
by Spain ; and the other 5000 were to be kept in Scot- 
land to assist them to overrule the king of Scots, and to 
Gitange the religion. This accord had been perfected 
by the earls Arroll, Huntley, and Angus, promising their 
own assistance, besides assurance, in general words, of 
divers more not yet discovered. These earls had, for 
an earnest penny, received good sums of money from 
the Low Countries ; and the messenger had been taken 
on shipboard with their bonds, those of every earl apart 
in French and Latin, and some signed and sealed by 
them all. 

The lord admiral Howard, in letters which were 
indorsed, haste, haste, post haste — haste, haste, with 
all speed,” wrote at this time to Burleigh that there was 
one fleet of Spaniards at St. Maloes, and another, con- 
sisting of very great ships, at sea, bearing eastward. 
He could not imagine, if they passed Newhaven, whither 
they shbulh go, unless it were for some enterprise 
against England, or in Scotland. Nevertheless, he 
thought letters should be written to Flushing, that they 
might have warning there, to prevent the worst ; and 
he also gave directions, meantime, that the beacons might 
be well kept on our own sea-side. He was very sorry 
that her majesty was then so far from him. My lord,” 
he added, I sge the king of Spain is determined to 
block up England, and so to weary us with time ; since 
by experience, he sees he can prevail no other way. 
We have heretofore looked ^for a summer war from 

* Strype*s Annals, Appendix, No. 66. vol. iv. pp. 149. 156. 
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Spain^ ^but now we shall taste of it in winter/’ In 
another despatch he says^ that such of the queen’s 
ships as were at sea were ever kept as passengers to 
waft over men, or something else, and not as men of 
war : he would see her hand, however, before any should 
go on waftage again. But three ships, and a pinnace 
or two,, could not guard the narrow seas, the western 
seas, the northern seas, the coast of France, and the 
coast of England and all. I pray God it may hereafter 
be as well defended as it hath been hitherunto ! • . • 
My lord, as you write, it is fitter ‘ her majesty were at 
some standing house near, than wandering iso far %ff 
to see but that she hath already seen in her progress, 
and not much worth the labour. God bless her ma- 
jesty, and send her well home, and that these grave 
and weighty causes may be weightily considered ; for 
every year will grow more dangerous than other. The 
enemy hath the start of us too much already ; let us 
meet with it in some time. The plot is great and 
dangerous that is laid ; and, although it hath been once 
checked” (in the year 88), the malice is not gone, nor 
the game ended : we must look for more play, and God 
send us no worse luck. And so 1 commend you to the 
protection of the Almighty, to keep you in health ; fbr, 
by the Lord, we cannot spare you in this world.” + 

The Scilly Isles were at this time strengthened with 
• a fort built on St. Mary’s, which, in respect of the 
plot thereof, being fashioned like a star, the queen 
named Stella Maria.” :j: This was well garrisoned. 
Guernsey and Jersey also were fortified, and other places, 
with great charge and diligence. The lieutenants in 
the several counties were required to make a review of 
all the bands, both of horse and foot, that had been 
enrolled and trained; seeing that thxre had been an 
intermission for two or three years, in which time it 
was likely that they were greatly decayed by death, or 

• Strype, No. 77. 
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departing away of captains, officers, and private sol-* 
diers ; and that there would be a diminution, also, of 
the horses, armoury, and weapons decayed. The num. 
her of merchants’ and subjects’ ships that were fit to ac- 
company the navy was to be taken, and none permitted 
to go upon any long voyage. The armoury in the 
Tower and in other places was to be looked to, and 
better order than in former times to be taken, in bar- 
gaining for culvers and muskets, and such like, for 
which greater prices than were reasonable had been 
aUpwed, upon pretence that the makers did forbear their 
imney. Certain engines, which had been made by 
Engelbert and his brother, were to be looked after, 
where they remained, and in vrhose charge, and how 
they might be used. All the bishops were to send in 
reports concerning the recusants ; tliat the number of 
such illcontented persons might be known, and that 
they might be disfurnished of any force of armour.^ 

By his change of profession, Henri attached to him- 
self those catholics in whom religion had not been made 
the instrument or the pretext of faction ; but when the 
Spaniards were dismissed from Paris, and were disap- 
pointed in die hope of marrying tin infanta to the due 
de Guise, they strengthened themselves in Bretagne. 
The dowager queen endeavoured in vain to reconcile 
her brodier,: the due de Meremur, to what had now un- 
deniably become the national cause. Persisting in his 
short-sighted views of ambition, he still hoped to secure 
Bretagne for himself by the aid of Spain ; and England 
could not allow the Spaniards to establish themselves 
upon that coast, engaged^as they were in plots for 
the destruction of Ehzabeth, and in preparations for 
invasion. Marshal d'Aumont, with the assistance of an 
English force uitier sir John Norris, besieged and took 
Morlaix. It had been agreed with the French ambas- 
sador in England, that if this town were taken it should 
be delivered to the English us a place of retreat ; but 
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Henri’s new religion was, on this occasion, made the plea 1594 
for a breach of faith, and the ifiarshal inserted an ar. 
tide in the capitulation that none but Roman catholics 
should be admitted there. This injury also was brooked 
by the English government, and borne by the troops, 
who knew that, while it was for the government to 
consult its own interest and honour, it was their part to 
do their duty in the field. Quimpercorentin was next 
taken by the allied forces, who then proceeded against 
Crodon, the fortress by which the Spaniards commanded 
Brest harbour. It was encompassed on two sides with 
water, and defended by two high and large forts, whieft 
were connected by a wall having a thick earth-work 
within; the forts themselves were protected on each 
side by rocks, upon which cannon were planted. Sir 
Martin Frobisher, with a squadron of ten sail, was 
riding at anchor off the place, ready to co-operate with 
the besiegers; battering pieces were landed, mounds 
thrown up, and a breach opened. The Spaniards sallied 
to interrupt the works, and were beaten back ; but sir 
Anthony Wingfield, a famous old soldier, who* was 
serjeanUmajor of the English, was slain by a cannon 
shot : he had made his will the preceding day, as if 
with a presentiment of this event. 

The queen charged Norris to be careful of his men, 
and not allow their lives to be squandered in a war 
wherein others were principally concerned. Soldiers 
who were seeking glory, she said, ought rather to be 
restrained than excited ; and the more care he took of 
her people, the less would he be censured for rashness 
and a merciless disregard of life, and the better she 
should be pleased with him. But the admonition came 
too late. A small breach had been made, and the coun- 
terscarp brought down ; the English, not content with 
establishing themselves there, pushed eagerly on, and 
were repulsed with the loss of some of their best officers. 

At length the eastern bulwark, against which the French 
were posted, was mined aqd blown up ; a general assault 
was given ; and, after four hours* severe contest, the 
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English entered on their side^ and opened an entrance 
for the rest. The Spanish commander^ don ThSWias 
de Paredes^ had fallen in the attack ; the garrison were 
put to the sword^ 400 in number ; and don Juan 
de Aguilar^ who was marching to relieve them^ learned 
on the way that the fort had been levelled to the ground. 
But the English lost many brave men in the assault^ 
and^ among others, Frobisher received a mortal wound. 
He lived to bring the fleet back to Plymouth^ and there 
died. A valorous and stout man he was,’* says Cam. 
den, and to be reckoned among the most famous of 
that agCjB for counsel and conduct, and glory gotten by 
naval exploits.'* * Soon afterwards Norris was recalled, 
upon intelligence that Spanish officers had arrived in 
Ireland, there to raise a rebellion. The ships wliich 
went for him were refused entrance into the port of 
Morlaix, though it was by English aid that Morlaix 
had been taken ; and, in bad weather, they were com- 
pelled to make for an unsafe roadstead. 

1595. This treatment Elizabeth remembered and complained 
of, '{^hen Henri, alarmed at the progress of the Spa- 
niards in Picardy, again solicited aid. Yet she ordered 
a levy of men, and signified that if need were, they 
should be sent to Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, and other 
maritime towns. But when the French ambassador 
complained that she looked with complacency at his 
master's reverses, and tliat he might, in consequence, 
be compelled to make peace with Spain, she answered 
him promptly upon the spot ; and then, in a letter to 
the king, represented that it would be no wisdom in 
her to expose her subjects at manifest disadvantage in 
his country, when they were threatened with invasion 
in their own. France itself could testify how many 
Englishmen hac^ manfully and faithfully shed their blood 
in assisting him, and many more were ready to serve 
as bravely in the same cause ; but at this time the po. 
pular feeling was, that whatever blood and treasure had 
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been expended in the aid of France had been wasted ; 
an^vinonrnerB lamented that their sons and brethrenj 
who had^ fallen th^^ had not been reserved for the 
dangers Vhich now menaced them at home. 

Essex had not raised himself in the estimation of wise 
men by his campaign in France but he was not lowered 
in the queen's favour. He had been warned that his 
adversaries took advantage of his absence to disparage 
him in her eyes ; and^ indeed, he was better qualified 
to retain her favour by his presence at the court, than 
by his conduct in command. His invention in one of 
those shows which contributed in no slight degree to 
the refinement of the age was much comminded at 
the time, and doubtless as much envied by his rivals. 
It was on the anniversary of Elizabeth's accession ; and a 
contemporary t thus describes it : Some pretty while 
before he came in himself to the 'tilt, he sent his 
page with some speech to the queen, who returned with 
her majesty's glove. And when he came himself, he 
was met by an old hermit, a secretary of state, a brave* 
soldier, and an esquire. The first presented him wkh a 
book of meditations; the second^^th politic discourses; 
the third, with orations of firstve-fought battles ; the 
fourth was his own follower. And then came into the 
tilt-yard, unthought upon, the ordinary poal^r^’^’y of 
London, a ragged villain, *all bemired, upon a poor 
lean jade, galloping and blowing for life, an^ delivered 
the secretary a packet of letters, which he presently 
offered my lord of Essex." The dumb show ended 
there; but, at the after supper, the four personages of the 
drama appeared before the queen, and the squire offered 
the complaint and petition of his master, Erophilus, to 
her majesty, — his complaint that, coming thither to 
celebrate her most happy day, he was tormented with 
the importunity of a melancholy dreaifiing hermit, a 

« In an Anti-SpanUh pamphlet (lS2i), entitled Robert Earl of EMex*a 
Ghost,** the author hat either the eilVontery or the ignorance to aay, that, 
** the end of this service was to free ti|e maritime parts of Normandy from 
the hands of the League, and power oi; the Sewards. MSS 

(8vo edit.) iiL 567. 
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mutinous brainsick soldier^ and a busy tedious secretary^ 
— bis petition^ that he might be as free as the rest^ and 
at leasts while he was then troubled wiA nothing but with 
care how to please and honour her. £ach then deUvered- 
in his turn a speech composed by Bacon. The hermit 
exhorted this knight to leave turning over the book of 
fortune^ which is but a play for children^ and offer his 
service to the Muses. They give alms continually at 
their gate^ but few they have ever admitted into their 
palaces. There should he find friends not dangerous to 
know^ sides and parties not factious to hold, precepts 
and commandments not penal to disobey. The gardens 
of Love, Vherein he now placeth himself, are fresh to- 
day and fading to-morrow, as the sun comforts them, 
or is turned from them : but the gardens of the Muses 
keep the privilege of the golden age ; they ever flourish 
and are in league with time. The monuments of art 
survive the monuments of power. He is now upon a 
hill, as a ship is mounted upon the ridge of a wave : 
L)ut the hill of the Muses is above tempests, always 
clean and calm, a hill of the goodliest discovery that 
man can have, being a prospect upon all the errors and 
wanderings of the present and former times. Yea, in 
some cliff it leadeth the eye beyond the horizon of time, 
and giveth no obscure divinations of times to come. 
So that if he will indeed lead vitam vifa/em^ a life that 
unites safety and dignity, pleasure and merit ; if he 
will win admiration witliout envy ; if he will be in the 
feast, and not in the throng; in the light, and not in the 
heat, let him embrace the life of study and contempla- 
tion. The hermit concluded with a compliment to the 
queen, urging this reason, if no other might avail, that 
the gift of the Muses would enworthy him in love ; and 
where he now looked on his mistresses outside with the 
eyes of sense, iiihich are dazzled and amazed, he shall 
then behold her high perfections and heavenly mind 
with the eyes of judgment, which grow stronger by 
more nearly and more directly viewing such an object. 

The soldier in reply affirmed that it was better to be 
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a falcon^ or bird of prey^ than a singing bird in a cage ; 
that the Muses were to sing the actions of martial men, 
not to be served by them ; that the truest and perfectest 
practice of all virtues is in the military profession ; that 
all which in any other profession can be wished for, 
is but to live happily ; W, in the field of war, death 
itself doth crown the hc^ with glory. If, then, the knight 
was resolved on the pursuit of love, let him, aspire to it by 
the noblest means; for ladies quicldy discern a champion 
fit to wear their favours from a person not worthy to 
carry their pantofle. — The statesman then delivered his 
advice. Contemplation,** said he, is a dream ; love a 
trance ; and the humour of war is a raving. ]tfut what, 
squire, is thy ma8ter*s end ? If to make the prince happy 
he serves, let the instructions to employ men, the rela« 
tions of ambassadors, the treaties between princes, and 
actions of the present time, be the books he reads ; let 
the orations of wise princes, or experimented counsel- 
lors in council or parliament, and the fine sentences of 
grave and learned judges in weighty and doubtfuf 
causes, be the lecturers he frequents. Let the holding 
of affection with confederates without charge, the frus- 
trating of the attempt of enemies without battles, the 
entitling of the crown to new possessions without show 
of wrong, the filling of the prince's coffers without vio- 
lence, the keeping of men in appetite without impa- 
tience, be the inventions he seeks out. Let* hhn not 
trouble himself too laboriously to sound into any matter 
deeply, or to execute any thing exactly ; but let him 
make himself cunning rather in the humours and drifts 
of persons, than in the nature of business and affairs 
Of that it sufficeth to know only as much as may make 
him able to make use of other men’s wits, and io make 
again a smooth and pleasing report ; let him entertain 
the proposkion of others, and ever rather have an eye 
to the circumstances than to the matter itself; for then 
shall he ever seem to add somewhat of his own ; and 
besides, when a man doth not ibrget so much as a cir- 
cumstance, men do think his wit doth superabound for 
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the substance. In his coundls let him not be confident 
for that will rather make him obnoxious to the success ; 
but let him foUow the wisdom of oracles^ which uttered 
that which might ever be applied to the event. And 
ever rather let him take the side which is likeliest to be 
followed, than that which is soundest and best, that 
every thing may seem to be carried by his direction. 
And if he will needs pursue his afibetion, what can so 
much advance him in his own way ? \^en his mis- 
tress shall perceive that his endeavours are become a 
true support of her, a discharge of her care, a watchman 
of her person, a scholar of her wisdom, an instrument 
of her operation, and a conduit of her virtue ; this 
with his diligence, accesses, humility, and patience, may 
move her to give him further degrees and approaches to 
her favour.” 

The squire then answering these orators of Philautia, 
as he called them, in behalf of his master Erophilus, 
rejected their serious advice with scorn, and asked 

whether his master might not enjoy his own felicity, 
and have all that they proposed to boot P — because, said 
he, all these are in the hands of his mistress more fully 
to bestow, than they can be attained by your addresses, 
knowledge, fame, fortune. For the Muses, they are tri. 
butary to her msgesty for the great lib^ties ^ey have 
enjoyed in her kingdom during her iftost flourishing 
reign ; *in thankfulness whereof, they have adorned and 
accomplished her msgesty with the gifts of all the 
sisters. What library con present such a story of great 
actions, as her migesty carrieth in her royal breast by 
the often return of this happy day ? What worthy 
author, or favourite of the Muses, is not familiar with 
her ? Or what language, wherein the Muses have used 
to speak, is unknown to her ? Therefore the hearing of 
her, the observing of her, the receiving instruftions from 
her, may be to Erophilus a lecture exceeding all dead 
monuments of the Muses. , For fame, can all the ex- 
ploits of the war win him such a title, as to have the 
name of favoured and selected servant of such a queen P 
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For fortune^ can any sensdess polidque promise to him* 
self such a fortune by making his own way, as the 
excdlency of her nature cannot deny to a careful, obse- 
quious, and dutiful servant ? And if he could, were it 
equal honour to obtain it by a stroke of cunning, as 
by the gift of such a hand ? Therefore, Erophilus’s re- 
solution is fixed. He renounceth Philautia and all 
her enchantments. For her recreation, he will confer 
with the Muses ; for her defence and honour, he will 
sacrifice his life in the wars, hoping to be embalmed in 
the sweet odours of her remembrance. To her service 
will he consecrate all his watchful endeavours^ and will 
ever bear in his heart the picture of her beauty, in his 
actions of her will, and in his fortune of her grace and 
favour.*** 

This device was much admired; and though the 
queen said, that if she had thought there would have 
been so much said of her, she would not have been 
present/* the concluding compliment, which was thought 
by a judicious auditor to be conveyed in excellen| but 
too plain English f,** was not too glaring for her. Such 
flattery did not diminish her favour for Essex ; though 
that she should be accessible to it, may have lessened 
his respect for her. 

The Spaniards were still in possession of Blavet ; I596\ 
and the Leaguers, with their aid, were tlj^e stronger 
party in Bretagne. Marshal d’Aumont was mortally 
wounded there in besieging Comper, and the Spa- 
niards had leisure to make a descent upon England ; but 
it was only with four galleys, which entered Mountsbay, 
burned Penzance, with two other fishing towns, and 
the solitary church of St Pol, and presently returned, 
not a man having been slain or taken in the expedition. 

* Bacon, rIoL xiU. p. lit ISS. 

f Rowland Whyte, Sydney Pmera. L SGR ** The old man was he that 
In Cambridge played Giraldi ; Morley played the Secretary ; and he that 
played Pedantfque was the Soldier, and Toby Matthew was the Squire's 
part. The world makes many acUve constructions of these speeches, 
comparing the Hermit and the Secretary to two of the lords, and the 
Soldier to sir Roger Williams !** 

t Palma Caye^ Coll, des M^m. t GO. p. 85. 
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The land operations of the Spaniards were upon a very 
different scale, and excited a very different emotion id 
the English government. While Henri was engaged 
in besieging La Fere, the archduk^ cardinal Albert, 
with an army which had been raised as if it were in- 
tended for itie relief of that place, marched suddenly 
upon Calais, occupied the fort of Risbank, which the 
governor had neglected to strengthen, and thus obtained 
the command of the harbour. Henri hastened, with a 
part of his cavalry, to Boulogne : before he arrived, the 
cardinal had forced the suburb. Messengers were, in 
all speed, despatched to England with tidings that 
Calais was in danger ; and the tidings seemed of such 
importance to Elizabeth, that on the very day of their 
arrival, being Sunday, and during divine service,” she 
gave orders for raising a force to assist the French king, 
and to provide withal for the safety of England, which 
it was thought would be nearly endangered if the 
Spaniards should obtain possession of Calais. The 
Spanish guns, indeed, were heard in her palace of Green- 
wich} cannonading the town. Essex was appointed to 
the command of the intended expedition: before it 
could be embarked, intelligence arrived that the place 
had surrendered. Visdossein, the governor, who, though 
he had been warned in time, had neglected to provide 
against the attack, retired into the castle ; and there, 
as if iti afionement for that neglect, refusing to ca- 
pitulate when he had no adequate means of defence, and 
after breaches which were more than practicable had been 
opened, he sacrificed his life, being put to the sword and 
some 800 men with him. Ships came from Dunkirk to 
secure the harbour against the English and the Dutch ; 
and Henri, having reinforced Ardres, Montreuil, and 
Boulogne, returned to prosecute the siege of La F^re.^ 
The cardinal lost no time in following up his success. 
Having captured some castles on the side of Guisnes, he 
invested ^dres, at that tiipO a strong though small 

a Falins Cayet, pu 236. StU Camden, Sia 
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place, garrisoned by 1500 men. A grandson of Mont- 
luc fell in a successful sally ^gainst the besiegers : he 
had broken the corps du garde, cleared great part of the 
trenches, and won some of the guns, when a cannon-shot 
carried off both his hips. It was said that if he had 
lived the place would not have been taken ; so much 
had he inherited of his ancestor’s spirit. But the fate 
of Calais had intimidated the inhabitants: their fears 
were aided by the governor’s wife, who was more care- 
ful of her husband’s wealth than of his honour ; and 
he, who till then had ever borne the reputation of a 
brave and prudent soldier, listening to her persuasions, 
capitulated before the works had received any injury.* 
The rumours that the Spaniards were preparing for 
another invasion grew every day stronger ; it was not 
doubted that this object would be greatly facilitated by 
their possession of Calais ; and they were elated by the 
failure of that great expedition to the West Indies at 
this time, in which Hawkins and Drake died. Neither 
of the contending powers contented themselves in this 
war with defensive operations: each knew that the 
surest mode of defending themselves was by carrying 
the war to the enemy’s gates, and thus striking at the 
roots of their strength; and with this view it was proposed 
that an armament should be fitted out against the ships 
at Cadiz. No persons were more earnest in advancing 
this than the lord admiral Howard, and EssSk, Vho was 
then at the height of his favour with the queen. They 
assured Elizabeth that the great profit of such an expe- 
dition would defray all its charges : without such 
assurances, compelled as she was by necessary prudence 
to observe the strictest economy, she never would have 
yielded to the voyage ; but their persuasions induced 
her to hazard what was then the gre§t outlay of fifty 
thousand pounds. The fleet consisted of one hundred 
and fifty sail ; seventeen of these were of the navy royal, 
eighteen men of war, and ^ix store ships, supplied by the 

• 

* Brantome. vii. S94. Palma Gayet. 240. 242. 
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State; die vest were pinnaces^ victuallers^ and transports: 
the force was 1000 gentlemen volunteers^ 6368 troops^ 
and 6772 seamen^ exclusive of the Dutch.* There wetc 
no hired troops in any of the queen’s ships ; all were 
gentlemen volunteers^ chosen by the commanders. In 
numbers and strength the armament was superior to any 
that this country had sent forth since the intro- 
duction of cannon.f Essex and lord Howard^ who 
both contributed largely toward the outfit at their 
own hazard^ were appointed lords-general^ with equal 
authority both by sea and land ; and as their council 
of war t^e lord Thomas Howard and Raleigh were 
nominated for the naval service^ sir Francis Vere and 
sir Conyers Clifford for the military^ and^ as a fifths sir 
George Carew^ lieutenant of the ordnance : before any 
matter was put in execution^ or any resolution taken^ 
these persons were to give their opinions^ without any 
private respect for love or fear, as they would answer 
Ijefore God. In difficult cases the two generals might 
add to the council eight counsellors, each in equal number, 
as thdy might think good; and Anthony Ashley, one of 
the clerks of the privy council, was appointed to keep a 
register of the voyage and of all considtations, together 
with their concurrence in opinion, or their difference, 
with the causes thereof. 

In their instructions it was stated that the first in- 
tention of letting forth this fleet was in consequence of 
the common report that the Spaniards were preparing a 
greater armada than that of 1588, intending with one 
part thereof to invade England, and with the other to 
assist the rebels in Ireland. A good number, however, 
of the ships made ready with that design bad been sent 

♦ Lediard, i. 336. Peter Bor. Iv. 2S2. 

f Chamock, ii. J51. 155. ^he author infers, from a list of the fleet 
which he has printed *froin a manuscript in the museum, that the yessela 
belonging to private adventurers were engaged merely as transports, and 
were protected by the ships belonging to the royal navy ; and therefore 
that the earl of Sussex, sir Christopher Blunt, and others, were not captaine 
0f those ships against which their names are ^aced, but only of the soldiers 
embarked in them. Manv of the vesselb, however, he says, appear to have 
been as completely fitted ror war, in respect to cannon and other points of 
equipment as die queen’s ships, and in force and build little inferior to 
them. 
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ti> pursue Drake and Hawkins ip their expedition^ and 
some others despatched to the Indies; so that there was 
not a probable cause to apprehend any great attempt at 
inyasion^ but still a likelih<^ that some number of ^ips 
would be sent with men and money to Ireland; and the 
most certain means of preyenting this was by burning 
the king of Spain's men of war in his havenSj and 
destroying his magazines of yictuals^ and his munitions 
for arming his nayy. The queen expressed her grief 
for adventuring the persons of the two commanders^ 
and for want of their attendance on her as principal 
counsellors; and she charged them to avoid manifest 
danger to her ships or her people by hazarding them in 
any desperate action : they should be spared for service 
in defending their own country^ rather than spend their 
lives in doubtful actions of offence abroad^ without any 
public benefit answerable to such loss ; and to these 
admonitions she hoped the lords-general would have the 
more regard, seeing they well knew how loth she was tx> 
have her subjects wasted or hazarded in any foreign* 
actions. 

This attempt upon the said ships, staples, and ma. 
gazines, was only to be in ports that had great riches, 
and where they should probably understand that the 
town was not able to defend itself, and that the riches 
had not been removed into the interior : in such case 
an attack might be ventured, provided it wdls Vy good 
deliberation of council found sperable to be achieved, 
without hazarding their own lives, or the lives of those 
serving under them ; but they were jointly and severe 
ally charged not to attempt any doubtful action in hope 
of gain. And in the execution they were to take care 
that no slaughter should be made of any people, except 
they should by force withstand, and put ^em in manifest 
danger ; and the slaughter of any women, diildren, and 
aged men not able to bear arms, was absolutely forbid- 
den. Such a prohibition yras not unnecessary in that 
age.* • 


* Lediurd» f. 320. 323. 
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Early in May the lords-general repaired to Plymouth^ 

there to complete the full number of all such companies, 
both for sea and land, as was in their noble and deep 
wisdom thought meet and agreed upon.** At the time 
of their abode there,** says one who was in the expedition, 

there was a ^most zealous and diligent care had for 
the holy service of God daily and reverently to be fre- 
quented ; and also for other good and civil orders of 
military discipline to be observed, to the exceeding grdat 
comfort and rejoicing of all the hearts of the go^y and 
welLdisposed/* To show that there was smsdl hope of 
pardon to be expected by offenders, one man was exe- 
cuted for beginning a mutiny in his company, another 
for desertion ; and a soldier in the Dutch regiment who 
had killed one of his comrades in a quarrel about their 
drink, was, by order of martial law, presently tied to the 
party so murdered, and cast into the sea. Another 
for Aeft was set in the bilboes, afterwards ducked from 
the yard-arm ; and then having been presented with a 
can of beer, a pound of bread, and a pound of candles, 
was set ashore to shift as he could, according, as it 
seems, to the usage of his own country.* A certain 
lieutenant, being convicted of taking monies from some 
pressed men, and substituting others of less sufficiency 
in their stead, *^was, by sound of drum, publicly in all 
streets disgraced; or rather,’* says the writer, '’after 
a sort/ dwgraded and cashiered from bearfng any fur- 
ther office at that time. This severe exacting of justice 
At the very first did spread such a deep terror in the 
hearts of the whole army, that it seemed to cut off all 
occasion of the like disorder for ever afterwards to be 
attempted.**t 

Essex soon found himself in a more difficult situation 

* Malcolm** Londinum Rediyivum, lit 995. Malcolm seems not to have 
known that the account of the Cadis voyage, which he describes as a most 
elegantly written manuscript in the British Museum, is printed in Hakliwt. 
But HsiJduyt has not stated the author*8 name. It was written by Dr. 
Marbeck (M. D.), who attended upon the person of the right honourable 
the lord high admiral of England alhthe time of the said action. There 
seems, however, to be passages in the manuscript which were omitted in 
the printed copy,— or, possibly, inserted In a later transcript by the author. 

f Hakluyt, i GOT. 
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than any wherein he had yet been placed. In a letter 
to Bacon he says^ 1 have thoi^ht the contemplation of 
the art military, harder than the execution; but now 
1 see^ when the number is greats compounded of sea 
and land forces, the most tyronea^ and ^most all volun- 
taries, the officers equal almost in quality, and 
standing in the wars, it is hard for any man to approve 
himself a good commander. So great is my zeal to 
omit nothing, and so short my sufficiency to perform 
all, as, besides my charge, myself doth afflict myself. 
For I cannot follow the precedents of our dissolute 
armies ; and my helpers are a little amazed^ with me 
when they are come from governing a little troop to a 
great; and sometimes I am as much troubled with 
them as with all the troops.’** 

The lords-general, indeed, found it neither easy to 
raise the intended force, nor to rely upon the men when 
raised. The queen complained that their despatches 
were very strange, and filled with commonplace doubts 
and fears, which were as easily answered as made* 
They had doubted their powers in soifie points. When 
you had digested our army in such form as you had 
liked,” said the queen, then if you had advertised me 
aimpliciter only, that you must have better warrant,^ 
you should not have wanted it ; and we should then 
have thought that which you use now a substantial 
reason, not to be only a formality, as now*wd hold it, 
and as all your arguments discover it. For that other 
material reason which you insist, that you must use 
swords to compel them, our letter answered it, we hope : 
that for the gentlemen that would go willingly, and 
that do go out of voluntary spirits to accompany you, 
you might use your discretions ; and for the rest that 
would tarry, you might of our monies pay them. And 
for the payment of volunteers, we trust they would as 
soon have taken our assurance as yours. So as they 
that are desirous to go ii^ the action, if the meanest. 


* Bacon CMontagu'a edition), xiii. 91. 
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for their own particular need not be deprived of their 
hopesj if they will follow it ; and the rest have nullum 
arMtHum. For your mutinies or such disobediences 
feared^ we that make armies know that we can dissolve 
them at our pl^uie ; and though not without charge 
and some difBciuty^ yet far from such extremities. If we 
had meant to have done any thing abruptly^ without 
caution^ or without almost to seek your own opinions, 
and to descend always to conditions, to satisfy you, we 
could long ere this have directly untied this knot, made 
by you so intricate. And this we further will say, that 
though vie meant to drive it to the last consideration 
and uttermost debate, as much as could be, yet we 
compared times so sufficiently, as a prince who knows 
what belongs to such a matter, that nothing should be 
done to retard you (being ready) one hour. And 
therefore, seeing no harm is done by us, and that all our 
injury to you ^th been to over-tender you, we will 
^ow leave you to 6od*s providence, and wish you all hap- 
piness, conduding with David, Uberavi animam mearn* 
We do also require you to make known to the army 
how dearly we wish them the favour of Almighty Gk>d, 
as sent by that prince whose trust is in His providence, 
and whose precious care for their preservation is beyond 
our tongue to utter.^'* 

The consdentious feeling with which Elizabeth con. 
ducted the whole course of her foreign policy was ex- 
pressed in a prayer which she composed at this time 
upon the setting forth of the present armament, and 
which was justly esteemed to be most excellent, as well 
for the matter as the manner. It was in these words : — 

Most Omnipotent Maker and Guide of all our world’s 
mass, that only searchest and fathomest the bottom of 
all our hearts’ conceits, and in them seest the true ori- 
ginals of all our actions intended ; Thou that by thy 
foresight dost truly discern how no malice of revenge, 
nor quittance of injury, nor desire of bloodshed, nor 


« Lediard, SSA 
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greediness of lucre^ hath fared the resolution of our now 
set out army ; but a heedful care, and wary watch, 
that no neglect of foes nor over surety of harm might 
breed either danger to us, or glory to them : these being 
the grounds wherewith Thou dost inspire the mind, 
we humbly beseech Thee with bended Khees prosper the 
work, and with best forewinds guide the journey, 
speed the victory, and make the return the advancement 
of Thy glory, the triumph of their fame, and surety to 
the redm, with the least loss of Englii^ blood. To 
these devout petitions, Lord, give thou thy blessed 
grant ! ” • 

Another feature of Elizabeth's character is buriously 
displayed in a letter which she wrote at this time with 
her own hand to Essex ; she says in this, Though all 
the careful heed that can be poured on one, and thoughts 
full bent to save from ill that may befall in the scorn- 
ing all good hopes, and treading on all charge, be not 
enough to graceless thankfulness, to yield but gratias 
for such uncoucho yea unheard of goodness ; (I can- 
not but wonder ^ow our soil ever brought forth such 
fruit, and could xot tiD now have believed to find 
such guerdon for such meat ; — but passi graviora) ; 
yet, for all this, to verify that our revenge is so likened 
to earthly gods’, who show more benignity than they 
find cause, I make this humble bill of request to Him 
that all makes and does, that with His benign hand He 
will shadow you so as all harm may light beside you, 
and all that may be best hap to your share ; that your 
return may make you better, and me gladder. Let yoiu: 
companion, my most faithful Charles, be sure that his 
name is not left out in this petition. God bless you 
both, as 1 would be, if I were there ; which, whether I 
wish or not. He alone doth know.*’ t Great anxiety 
indeed was expressed for Essex, as if 'much depended 
upon his single life. The lord high admiral was charged 
not to let him expose himself to danger, unless it were 

« Hakluyt, 1. 606. Strype'i Annals, Appendix, cL 

t Lcdiard, 323 , 
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Upon great necessity* ; and Bacon^ presenting in a letter 
to the earl his deepest and most bounden duty^ in the 
fulness whereof he mourned for his absence^ added^ 

1 mitigate it as 1 can^ with the hope of your happy 
success ; the greatest part whereof, be it never so 
great, will be the safety of your most honourable per- 
son ; for the which, in the first place, and then for the 
prosperity of yOur enterprise, I frequently pray.*’t 

In the instructions issued to the captains of ships, 
the captain was required to give advice that the ship's 
way was kept clean daily, and sometimes washed, which, 
with God s favour, would preserve from sickness snd 
avoid mAiy other inconveniences ; in case of sickness 
they were to distribute among the men such good 
things as were to be had, that were needful for them. 
And first of all things, special care was enjoined to 
serve God by using of common prayers twice every 
day, except urgent cause enforced the contrary ; and 
that no man, soldier or mariner, do dispute of matters 
ftf religion, unless it were to be resolved of some doubts, 
and in such case that he confer with the ministers of the 
army. For it is not fit,’' said the lords-gcneral, that 
unlearned men should openly argue of so high and mys- 
tical matters. And if any person shall forget himself 
and his duty herein, he shall, upon knowledge thereof, 
receive due punishment to his shame, and after be 
banished the army. And if any shall hear it, and not 
reveal it to our generals or to his captain, or some other 
especial officer, by whom the knowledge thereof may 
come to us, he shall likewise receive punishment and 
be banished the army." The watch was to be set every 
night, with saying the Lord's Prayer and some of the 
Psalms. No report or talk was to be raised in the fieet 
whereby any officer or gentleman in it might be touched 
in reputation ; hor any matter of importance spoken, 
without naming the author, who should be severely 
punished as an evil member, 

* Lediard, 33T. 

* I^ediard, 334. 338. 


t Bacon, xlii. 90. 
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Befbre the expedition sailed^ a manifesto drawn up by 
Burleigh^ and addressed to all Christian people^ showing 
the great and urgent reasons Wherefore the queen at 
that time set forth so great a navy^ was published in 
Latin^ French^ Italian^ Dutch, and Spanish, to the 
intent that it might appear to the world that her ma« 
jesty avowed only to defend herself and offend her ene- 
mies, and not to offend any other that should forbear to 
strengthen her enemy, but to use them with all lawful 
favour.” All persons who, not being natural subjects 
of the king of Spdn, had given him aid with ships 
and stores, were required herein to withdraw all their 
said ships prepared for war, and all their provisions of 
hostility out of any haven of Spain or Portugal, or from 
the company and service of the king of Spain’s ships : 
so doing they should be used in all sorts as friends ; 
but all who refused this reasonable request, tending to 
their good and liberty, should justly and by the law of 
arms be treated as manifest aiders of the Spaniard to 
invade her majesty's dominions, and so manifest ene- i 
mies.* 

Thus then," says Marbeck, all things being in 
very good order and well appointed, the most holy name 
of our omnipotent God being most religiously and de- 
voutly called upon, and his blessed and sacred com- 
munion being divers times most reverently and publicly 
celebrated, these two most noble personages, ,w^th all 
their honourable associates, and most famous worthy 
knights, gentlemen, captains, leaders, and very willing 
and expert soldiers and mariners, being fitmished with 
450 good sail of ships, or thereabouts, in the name of 
the most high' and everlasting God, and with all true 
and faithful obedience to her sacred miyesty, to the 
infinite good and tranquillity of our country, and to the 
perpetual glory and triumphant renown# of the eternal 
memory of their honourable names to all posterity, 
the first day of June embarked themselves, weighed 


* Lediard, 3S9. Strype, *Ap|>endix, cxciiL 
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anchor^ and hoysted up sail^ and put to sea onward 
their journey from the Sound of Plymouth.” Their 
departure was expedited Vy the great exertions of the 
commanders of the queen’s ships^ who in their own 
persons laboured the night before to get out some of 
the vessels riding at Catwater^ which otherwise had not 
been easily effected. The wind presently scanted^ and 
they were fain to come again to anchor till the morning 
of ttxe third.* The wind tben^ which when they weighed 
was .at west^and by souths instantly came up to the 
north-east; and tlds was the firs( happiness of the 
voyage^ putting them in great hopes^ of a lucky success 
to ensue ; for our soldiers being shipt and in harbour^” 
says Monson would have consumed their victuals^ 
and have been so pestered^ that would have endan* 
gered a sickness amongst them.” . 

This favourable wind brought them on the 9th near 
to the North Cape of Spain. They kept^ however^ out 
of sight of land ; and besting then more to the west, 
sealed instructions were delivered to every master and 
captain of the ships^* thus indorsed under the super* 
scription^ C^en not these letters on pain of your 
lives, unless you chance to be scattered by tempest; 
and in that case open.them^ and execute the contents 
thereof. But if by mishap you fall into your enemies’ 

.. hand^ tlien in any case cast them into the sea, sealed as 
they ajre.c According to Marbeck, no man iil^ the fleet 
suspected whither they were bound. If there was ever,’* 
he says, any great designment in this our age and 
memory, discretely, faithfully, and closely can-ied, I 
assure myself it was this ; and though it were but in 
respect of that point only, yet for such faithful seeresy 
it deserveth immortal praise.” This, indeed, is the 
most remarkable circumstance in the expedition ; the 
. Spaniards, whc on other occasions obtained timely in-. 
^ telligence of all the English plans, received up inform- 
ation from any of their agents at this time. The- fleet 

* Hakluyt, 605. ^ f Id. IGSt. 

t Id 609. 
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wac divided into five squadrons, under Essex, the lord 
high admiral, the lord Thomas {ioward, Raleigh, and 
the Dutch admiral, the Jonkheer Johan van Duven- 
voorde, Heer van Warmont. All which squadrons, 
albeit Aey did every day separate themselves by the dis- 
tance of certain leagues, as well to look out for such ships 
as were haply under sail, as also for the better procuring 
of sea room, yet always, commonly either that day or 
the next, toward evening, they came all together, with 
friendly salutations and congratulations oiie to another, 
which they term by|^the name of hailing ; a ceremony 
done solemnly and in very good order, with sound of 
trumpets and noise of cheerful voices ; and in such sort 
performed as was no small encouragement one to the 
other, besides a true i:eport of all such accidents as had 
happened in their squadrons. Thus spreading the whole 
sea over a mighty way,^'.tbere could not so much as the 
least pink pass but she was espied and brought in/" 

The three best sailers of the fleet were appointed to June 
run a-head, suspecting the Spaniatds would have sent 
out some caravels of advice, as they usually did upon 
any rumour of naval preparations in England. The 
first vessels that were brought in were a French bark 
and a Fleming, coming from the Barbary coast ; they 
were very honourably and well used by the lords-gene- 
ral, and after a few days" tarrying, when they had con- 
ferred with them about such matters as were \hdught 
good in their honourable wisdoms, were peaceably sent 
away.'" Two days afterv^rds, sir Richard Levison and 
sir Christopher Blunt brought in three « Hamburghers, 
but not without a fight, in which two of the Germans 
were killed and eleven wounded. And this," says Mar- 
beck, was the very first hansell of any matter of import- 
ance, or exploit worthy observation; that was done in 
the way outward of this honourable voyage, and was so 
well perfoijned of those most worthy gentlemen, as 
every man highly commended ^em for their great valour 
and discretion." The next day a Fleming refused to 

VOL. IV. E ' 
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vsiL his foretop to sir Richard Weston in the Swan. 
An action ensued, and continued very hot between them 
for a good space ; in the end, the Swan had her fore« 
beak stricken off, and having spent before in fight the 
one side of her tier of ordnance, while she prepared to 
cast about and to bestow on him the other side, the 
Flhmiqg, taking that opportunity, made his escape: 
but on . the morrow, when he had got to the very 
mouth of the Tagus, he was taken and brought in by 
Master Darrel, captain of the John and Francis of 
London. This, Monson* says, wi^ the most fortunate 
of all the propitious circumstances in this voyage ; for 
if that vessel had reached Lisbon, she had been able 
to make report of the number and greatness Of bur 
ships, and might have endangered the loss of the whole 
design, she seeing the course we bore, and that we had 
passed Lisbon, which was the place the enemy most sus- 
pected, and made there his greatest preparation fOr 
defence. Had he been freed of that doubt, he had then 
no place to fear but Andalusia, and Cadiz above the rest, 
which, upon the least warning, might have been strength- 
ened, and we put to great hazard. ' He might also have 
secured his ships by towing them out with galleys, 
and howsoever the wind had been, might have sent 
them into the straits, where it had been in vain to 
have pursued them ; or over the bar of Sail Lucar, where 
there ‘hail been no attempting of them.” 

Another and ** little less happiness" was the capture of 
some fly-boats from Cadiz.f From these they learned 


oor wretcliei were marveitously well used by 
le niar, being utterly unlearned, made pretty 


* Hakluyt, im. 

f In one of these ** was a young beggarly (Har, with a great packet of 

letters for Lisbon. The 

the lord-generals ; and t 
mirth to the company.** 

** About this time,** siwa Maibeck, ** and in this place it was, that first in 
all my life I saw the flying fishes ; for standing with that most sweet 
▼irtuoua gentleman, sir william Howard, upon the upper deck of the Ark, 
we took great delight to see the dolphins and bonetoes coursing one of 
another in manner of our playing at bars.** He describes their wings as 
being ** shaped of nature very cunningly, and with great delight to behold ; 
in all the world much like to our gdntiewoinen*s Dutch fans, that are made 
either of paper, or parchment, or silk, or other stulL which win with 
ilts easily run and fold thems^res together. Doe of these flying 
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tJi»t there was no apprdiension in that city of an attadc; 
and that the galleona from San Lucar were daily expected 
there, and what merchantman, were lying there ready 
bound for the Indies. " These inteUigences were of 
great moment, and made the generals presently to con. 
tnve their business both by sea and land, which othw- 
wise would have taken up longer time after theia coming 
thither.” ** And whether," says Monson, all men 
would have consented to attempt their ships in harbour, 
if they had not known the most part of them to oon- 
rist of merchants, I hold very doubtful.” Lord 
God !” says Marbeck, " what a sudden n^joicipg thaw 
was throughout the whole navy, and how nimble every 
man was to prepare himself I”* 

On the SOth, being Sunday, they came before Cadiz 
very early in the morning, and sooner than the masters 
had made reckoning of. They presented themselves 
before the town,- riding about a league from it, or 
somewhat less. No fleet ever arrived at its intende4 
scene of action in better condition, both as to the state 
of the ships, and the health of the men.f The sea at 
that time ** went marvellous high, and the wind was 
exceeding large ; nevertheless, after holding a council, 
the lords-general ettempted, with all expedition, to 
land some companies at the west side of the town, by 
certain long-boats, light-horsemen, pinnaces, and barges 
made for the purpose. But they could not i^m^sS it ; 
and in attempting thereof, they chanced to sink one of 
their' barges, wiA some fourscore good soldiers, wdl 
appointed, in her; yet by good luck and great care 


u presented to my lord adndral, by a fisherman, newly taken, on 
his return flmm Cadiz, ancf then I bad apod leisure and opportunity to ▼lew 
lU**— Malcoim*s Lonaijmmt -ilL nakiuyt» L 6W. 

* Malcolm, iii. 2^ ^ f 

f Being all In good plight and strong. In all this time as ye^ the 
wlude navy had not lost either by sickness or by any other manner of way, 
SIX men to my knowledge. As tot the Dutch company, I am not ame 
precisely to say what happened thgm» ft>r that they, were no part of our 
charge to be looked unto, but were a rmiment entire of themsenres^ and by 
themselves to be provided for. either fof their diet, or fbr the prcMurattoii 
of thel'r health by physic.’**— ifakjiggf, i. 610. 
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the ni.en were all saved excepting eight.* As soon as 
the English had presented themselves^ a goodly sort 
of tall Spanish ships came out of the mouth of the bay^ 
the galleys accompanying them^ in such good order, 
and so placed, as all of them might well succour each 
other, and therewithal! they kept themselves close to 
their town, the castles, fnd the forts, for their better 
guard and defence, abiding there, and expecting our 
further determination. All that day passed, being very 
rough and boisterous ; and little or nothing could be 
done, more than that about evening there passed some 
friendly j^nd kind salutation sent from one to the other 
in warlike manner, by discharging certain great pieces ; 
but to my knowledge,'^ says the doctor, no hurt done 
at all, or else very little.” 

During the day, messengers were continually passing 
between the two lord-generals ; and in the end they 
concurred in the advice which Monson, who was Eosex's 
captain, * had offered in the morning : this was, that 
they should attack the ships, and obtain possession of 
the harbour before they attempted to land. But when 
this was resolved on, there arose a great question 
who should have the honour of first going in. Essex 
clhimed it for himself : he was withstood by the lord 
admiral, who knew that if he miscarried it would 
hazard the overthrow of the action ; and who, more- 
over, had been charged by the queen not to let the earl 
expose himself, except upon great necessity. The 
whole council having, upon this point, agreed against 
Essex, Monson was sent by him that night on board 
the Ark Royal (the lord admiral’s ship) to resolve who 

^ Hakluyt, i. 61(X ** That morning, verv timely, there lighted a very fair 
dove upon the main yard of the lord admirara ship ; and there she sate 
very quictlv for the space of three or four hours, being nothing dismayed 
all that while ; every man gaaed and looked much upon her, and sp^e 
their minds and opinions, yet all concluding by no means to disquiet her. 
I, for my part, took it for a very good omen and boding, as in truth (Ood 
be thanked !) there fell out nothing in the end to the contrary. And as at 
our first coming to Cadiz this chanced, so likewise, on the very last day of 
our departing mm the same town, another dove presented herself in the 
■elf-same order to the same ship, and presently grew wonderful tame and 
fkmiliar to us all ; and did so still keep us company, even till our anival 
here in England.'* 
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should be appointed for that service.* It was assigned 
at first to RaJeigh, and Raleigl) received advice accord- 
ingly ; Mit lord Thomas Howard hearing this^ insisted 
that^ as vice-admiral, it was his right to lead the van ; 
and as a matter of right it was alio wed. t 

On Monday^ between five and six in the mornings June 
wind and weather having become moderate and favour. 
able^ our ships moved forward^ in name of Almighty 
God^ and in defence of the honour of England. When 

they had been first perceived on the yesterday^ the Spa- 
niards singled out their four galleons to guard the mer« 
chantmen^ and placed their galleys to flank th^ enemy 
with their prows ; but now when the English were seen 
approaching, the merchants ran up the river^ the galleys 
betook themselves to the guard of the town^ and the 

* Monsoii. 1G9. 

f Marbeck represents thi* as an acknowledgment of Howard's superior 
seamanship,— not of his right He says, '‘In most men's opinions it 
seemed that the enemy had a wonderful advantage of us, all circumstances 
being well weighed, but eswcially the straitness of the place, and tlie na- 
tural form and situation of tne bay itself being rightly considered. For albeit# 
the bay itself is very large and exceeding beautiful, so that from Cadiz to 
Port SL Mary is some six or seven English miles over, or thereabouts, yet be 
there many rocks, shelves, sands, and shallows in it, so that the verv chan- 
nel and place for sea room is not above two or three miles, and in some 

places not so much, for the ships of any great burthen to make way in, 
but they must either be set on ground, or else constrained to run foul one 
on anotner; wherefore, upon a grave consultation, held by a select council, 
what great dangers might ensue upon so mighty a'disadvaiitagc as appeared, 
in all probability, if it were not by good and sound judgement prevented ; 
and therewith all in their singular wisdom foreseeing that some great 
stratagem might be practised by the eiuixiy, either by fire works, or by some 
other politic design, for the hazarding of her majesty's ships okhopour in so 
narrow a place,— that, with all expedition, they concluded that the fice 
admiral, tne lord Thomas Howard (that mo»t noble lord Howard, whose ex- 
ceeding great magnanimity, courage, and wisdom, joined with such an 
honourable kind of sweet courtesy, bounty, and liberality, as is not able by 
me and my weakness to be expressed, halli won him all the faithful loving 
hearbi of as many as ever have had .iny manner of dealing with him) — this 
lord Thomas, 1 say, in the Non- Parcillc for that time, and the rear admiral 
sir Walter Raleigh (a man of marvellous great wf»rth and regard, for many 
his exceeding singular great virtues, right fortitude, and great resolution in 
all matters of importance), in the Warspite, associated with divers most 
famous worthy knights,— namely, sir Francis Vcrc,the lord marshal, in the 
Rainbow ; sir George Carey, master of the ordnance, in the Mary Ros6; sir 
Robert Soutliwell, in the Lion (geritlemeti for all liuidable good virtues, 
and for perfect counsel and discretion in all military actions, of as mat 
praise and good desert as any gentlemen of their degree whatsoever} ; nav- 
ing with them some of the ships of I.ondon, and some of the Dutch squadron 
of reasonable burthen,— should lead the dance and give the onset ; and that 
the two most noble lord-generals, ad<l some others of their companions 
sb^d, in their convenient time and order, second the main battle.'*— 

E 3 
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men of war brouglit ihemsdves into s good order of 
fight^ mooring their ships a-head and a-stern to have 
their broadside upon us/* Notwithstanding order 
which bad been appointed^ Raleigh came first to anchor ; 
not, as it appears, in disrespect of authority, but from 
some misapprehension, having had orders over night to 
ply in ; by some mishap he anchored at such a distance 
from the Spaniards that he could not annoy them, and 
therefore found it necessary to go himself on board the 
Repulse, and explain in his own justification to Essex 
that he had been obliged to anchor there for want of 
water to go higher. Tlds would have been an unfortu- 
nate circumstance for any man of questionable courage ; 
and it was thought strange at the time that the Spanish 
vessels, which drew much more water than the War- 
spite. and had no more advantage of tide, could pass 
where he could not. But sir Francis Vere, in the R^n- 
bow, whose orders were to second the Warspite, passed 
her ; and Raleigh then weighed a second time, and went 
^higher, taking his course directly against the Spanish 
men of war, which presently fell back.* 

Essex had promised to keep in the midst of the 
fleet; but no sooner was the action becoming hot, 
than he whose inflnite princely virtues with trium- 
phant fame,” says Marbeck, deserve to be immor- 
talized, upon a sudden, and unlooked for of others, 
thrust hiftiself among the foremost into the main battle. 
It was his captain, sir William Monson, who, probably 
out of eagerness to be in the beat of action himself, 
excited him to this, by observing to him that the greatest 
service would depend upon three or four ships; and 
telling him to be mindful of his honour, for many eyes 
beheld him.*' He had thrown up his hat for joy when 
the orders for attack were given ; and pressing forward 
now, cam^ in ^od time to the support of Vere, whom 
the galleys were entertaining roughly from their fore 
decks, while they themselves lay under protection of 
the town. His colleague, the lord admiral, seeing this, 

* MoniODy 170 . 
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and understanding from his master that his own diip^ 
the Ark Royal, could not get into action because of its 
draft, went with his son aboard the Mere Honour.* 
This brought him nearer the scene, but not into the 
action ; for there was not water enough for the ship to 
go up. Lord Thomas Howard therefore had left her, 
and got on board sir Robert Dudley's ship, the Non« 
pareille ; but with no better success than his noble 
kinsman. Essex, Vere, and Raleigh had taken up the 
best part of the channel where they anchored, and it 
was so narrow that no other of the queen’s ships could 
pass. Few as the ships were that were engaged, there 
must have been the most complete assurance of success ; 
for Monson says orders were given that none but the 
queen’s ships should shoot, making account that the 
honour would be the greater if the victory were ob- 
tained with so few.+ 

One who beheld it says that the fight was very ter., 
lible, and most hideous to the beholders by the con- 
tinual discharging of those roaring thundering great 
pieces on all sides, and so continued doubtful till about 
one or two of the clock. During that time the loss of 
the English in killed and wounded did not much exceed 
one hundred, notwithstanding divers of our ships 
were many times shot through and through, yea, and 
some of them, by credible report of the captains and 
masters themselves, no less than two-and-twftnty times. 
In the heat of the action one of the Dutch fly-boats, 
who had in all the conflict carried himself very well 
and valiantly, was, through great negligence and tnis- 
fortune, fired by his own powder, and blown up. There 
could not, by all supposah have been fewer in him than 
100 fighting men, and in the very twinkling of an eye 
both ^ip and men were all cast away, except some 
seven or eight, who by great care find dijigence of 
some other ships were saved. On board this unfortu- 
nate vessel, the Dolphin, of Rotterdam, itthe captain, 

* So, in lailort* Englitb, Monson always calls the Honour do ia Mer* 

f Hakluyt, 611. Monson, 169, 170. 
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Willem Hendridkszoon^ and his two sons^ perished. 
This greatly encouraged the Spaniards^ and was hailed 
with shouts of exultation from the town.* Their joy 
was of no long continuance. The St. Philip^ the 
Spanish admiral^ of 1500 tons; early f in the afternoon 
had suffered so severely that the men lost hearty and 
sought to save themselves by swimming to shore. 
Whether they set fire to the ship before they left it, 
or whether it was blown up by a Moorish slave in re. 
venge for his own sufferings, and perhaps his wrongs, 
was never ascertained ; but an argosi and another great 
ship toqk fire in consequence, and were both destroyed. 
Two galleons, the St. Matthew and St. Andrew, of 1200 
tons each, were captured; the rest ran ashore, and 
most of the galleys creeping along the coast made the 
best of their way towards the Puente de Zuazo.'* 

Immediately, upon this notable victory, without any 
farther stay in all the world, the lord general, the earl 
of Essex, put to shore, and landed about SOOO shot 
and pikemen.*' Essex's measures were, indeed, taken as 
promptly, and with as little deliberation as the author 
of his honourable voyage*’ implies in these words. He 
landed in a sandy bay, commanded by the fort Puntal, 
which the garrison abandoned without attempting either 
to oppose his landing, or to defend their post. Taking 
possession of this, he then considered what was to be. 
done ; hnd as he could be annoyed from the mainland 
only by the Puente de Zuazo, he despatched half Of his 
force under sir Conyers Clifford, sir Christopher Blunt, 
and sir Thomas Barrett, to win that bridge. He sent 
a messenger also to the lord admiral entreating him to 
give orders for attempting the merchant ships in Puerto 

, ♦ Hakluyt, 612. 

•f ** About four,*' arcordine to Monaon, *' the Spaniards set sail, thinking 
either to run higher Ui> the river, or else to bring their other broadsides to 
ns, because^ the heat of their ordnance. But, howsoever it was, in their 
floatinif they came aground, and the men began to forsake the ships, 
whereupon it vas ordered that all the hoys and vessels that drew least 
water should go to them.*' It was then, he says, that the Philip and 
Thomas fired themselves. 1 have preferred the contemporary account to 
bis recoUcetions, which were written some forty years afterwards. 
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Real^ lest the Spaniards should convey away their wealthy 
and^ perhaps^ after the example of the St. Philip^ set 
fire to them : a night's respite^ he said^ was dangerous. 
When the lord admiral received this message he was 
in his boat, about to land with hi/^ seamen; lest the 
earl, who had only three regiments with him^ should be 
distressed by a superior force. The queen having so par- 
ticularly charged him to have especial care for Essex’s 
safety, he looked upon that as the object of most moment; 
and hastened to support him, leaving orders to attack 
the ships on the following day. The evil of a divided 
command was felt now. Monson had adviser} Essex 
to attempt the ships instead of the town, whether he 
regarded wealth or honour. For the riches in the 
ships could not be concealed, or carried away, as in 
towns they might ; and the ships themselves being 
brought to England would be always before men's 
eyes there, and put them in mind of the greatness of 
the exploit. As for the town, perhaps it might be soon • 
won, but probably not long enjoyed, and so quickly 
forgotten. ** To speak indiferently,” he says, though 
the earl’s carriage and forwardness merited much, yet 
if it had been with less haste it would have succeeded 
better. By his sudden landing without the lord ad- 
miral’s privity, and his giving advice by a messenger to 
attempt the -ships, which should have been resolved 
upon mature deliberation, no doubt the lorcf admiral 
found his honour a little eclipsed ; which, perhaps, 
hastened his landing for his reputation’s sake, whereas 
he thought it more advisable to have possessed himself 
of their ships.” • 

* Monson, 470. Essex, in a defence of his conduct, which Lediard 
has printed flrom the Cotton MSS., complains that his opiiuoii had thus far 
always been disregarded. If,** he says, ** I had been followed the first 
morning of our coming before that harbour, when 1 bctfc with it ; or, if we 
Had entered the same Sunday in the afternoon, Avheirwe were under sail* 
and within cannon-shot of the enemy's fleet ; or, after the men of war 
were taken, and burnt the next day, if any of our snipping had gone up, as 

I urged by my own speech, by message sent to sir Anthony Ashl^^ (wno^ 
being secretary of war, was to record ^ery man's services or omissions); If 
any of these had been dune, then 1 say had that fleet been easily possessed- 
For, the first morning, they had neither their men on board Cu it was 
since confessed by our m|soners), nor were they provided of any counsel 
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Having sent this message^ which his own conduct 
rendered unavailing, Essex, with about 1500 men, 
advanced towards the town. It was about three miles* 
march ; the time of the day hot and faint, and the way 
all of dry, deep, Aiding sand. In a manner; and beside 
that very uneven, and by that means so tiresome and 
painful as might be.** The Spaniards, a reasonable 
number both of horse and foot, some distance without 
the town, were drawn up in readiness to encounter them, 
but they gave way when the English came fiercely on, 
and in good order, though rather running than march- 
ing ; and their retreat was made with such expedition, 
thilt before the assailants could come up with the enemy 
the gates were closed. By means of an unfinished work 
near the gate some of them got upon the walls, aifd 
leapt down, about a pike’s length.” Evans, the earl of 
Sussex’s lieutenant, Arthur Savage, captain of Essex’s 
company, and Pooly, who carried his red ensign, were 
among the first who thus entered the town. At the 
same time the gate was forced ; Essex and sir Francis 
Vere broke in, and made their way towards the market- 
place, with sword and shot, being still fought withal at 
every turn. Here most resistance was made, the houses 
being so built that every one served for a platform ; 
thus, wheresoever the assailants moved, they were sorely 
flanked, and annoyed with stones from the flat roofs. 
But theiib had been little preparation for this kind of 


vrhat to do for their prenervation. In thh afternoon of the same day, we 
had found the men of war and the merchant ships all together in one body, 
and engaged them both at once ; so as, at the same time as we had defeated 
the ,one, we had possessed the other. And the next day, presently upon 
the fight and victory against the king’s ships, we had found them all so 
amased and confounded, as they would have thought of nothing but saving 
themselves, and we had taken the ships, and the riches in them, without 
Striking a blow ; as our prisoners, and captives redeemed out of tibe said 
salleys, have assured us. But tne first morning, when I bore with the 
harbour, almost all the fleet came to an anchor by the point of St Sebastian, 
a league wide of ^le, and gave the enemy leisure to send men and all 
necessaries aboard. When 1 was going in, in the afternoon, 1 could neither 
get my company to weigh their anchors, nor most of those that were 
weighed to go in with us; and the next day 1 had much ado to make our 
ships fight at all. And, when Ggd had given us victory, neither my 
persuasions nor protestations could make them that were sea.commanders 
go up or send to possess the fleet of the Indies whilst we assailed the town, 
BO as that the enemy had almost forty-cight hours to bum his own ships.'* 
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defence** ^'One house^ more than the restj aeemed most 
dangerous.’* Monson asked for fifty old soldiers of the 
Low Countries^ that he might assault it: they were 
granted* In the attack the pummel of his sword was 
shot from his side ; as he stooped*' for it^ sir John 
Wingfield^ who was beside him on horseback^ and who 
had just l^n wounded in the thigh, asked him if he 
was hurt; and tltey were the last words that that 
bravest of commanders ever spoke, for at the same 
instant he received a ball in the head.*’f 

At this time the lord admiral came up, having 
marched on foot with great speed, notwithstanding his 
, ^many years, the intolerable heat for the time, dnd the 
overtiring, tedious, deep sands.’* His colours were ad- 
vanced tefore him by that valiant resolute gentleman 
(a man beautified i|rith many excellent rare gifts of 
learning and understanding), sir Edward Hobby.’* 
Raleigh and the seamen were with this division. Be- 
fore eight o’clock all mustered in the town. The loss 
had been about 200 killed and wounded of the English t i ' 
of the enemy, not very many to speak of ; ^ an ex- 
pression which seems to imply that their loss had been 
less. Only the castle held out, and for a while fired 
upon the invaders at times from some battering pieces. 
It was signified to the garrison that they must look for 
no mercy unless they surrendered before morning ; and 

* Marbeek nays (614.),** Every house was in a manner a kiifb df fort or 
castle, altogether flat-roofed on the top, after the l\irktsh manner; so that 
many men together, and that at ease, might walk thereon, having upon the 
house-top great heaps of weighty stones, piled up in such good order, as 
they were ready to be thrown down by every woman, most easily, upon 
such as past her ; and the streets for tne most part so exceeding narrow, 

(I think to avoid the excessive great heat of the sun) as but two men, or 
three at the most, together, can in any serviceable sort march through 
them; no street being wider commonly than I suppose Watling-street la 
London to be.*' -This mode of defence has been practised wherever there are 
flat-roofed house?, and is as old as the days of Abimelech. But the people 
of Cadix never expected to be attacked on shore ; and it does not appear 
that of the little loss which the conquerors sustained any part of it was 
occasioned in this manner. 

f ** By the way,** says Monson, this I note, that «he sword Is the 
death of many a man, so it hath twice been theWeserver of tny life; once 
at the Island of St. Mary'e. In 1589, and now at Cadis, In 1596."— P. 470 l 

t Strype, No. ceix. ** God makw us all thankfUl to him, *' says sir 
Anthony Ashley. “ He did mightily defgnd us, otherwise we had been all 
•lain that entered first into the forts of the town walla" 
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that summons produced a kind of intermission^ vrhile 
they deliberated. Nevertheless there were many alarms 
given during the night which bred great outrages and 
disorder in the town. At every which alarm>’' says 
Marbeck, '^the lord* generals showed themselves mar- 
vellous ready and forward ; insomuch^ that scarce well 
furnished with any more defence than their shirts^ hose^ 
and doublets^ and those too altogether in a manner 
untied^ they were abroad in the streets themselves^ to 
see the uttermost of it:" — it may seem strange that they 
should have even partially undressed. Before daybreak 
a flag of truce was hung out from the castle ; and the 
place was yielded upon the humiliating terms^ — that the 
inhabitants should depart in safety with the garments 
which they had on^ leaving everything else for the con- 
querors*; that a certain sum should be paid as their 
ransom f; and that forty of the principal citizens should 
be sent to England as hostages for the payment. 

Present proclamation was then made^ that all men 
should surcease from all manner of bloody and cruel 
dealings and that there should no kind of violence or 
hard usage be oflbred to any^ either man, woman, or 
child, upon pain of death.’’ % The inhabitants were con- 
veyed to Puerto Santa Maria in English vessels. The 
ladies, it is said, were suffered to depart in their richest § 

• Camden, 630. 

f In Hakluyt and Camden it is stated at 620,000 ducats. Lediard follows 
them ; and Stowe says fi20,000. Stowe's, no doubt, is an accidental error. 
But Peter Bor and Monson agree in stating it at 120,000; and this is likely 
to be the true account, when wo remember that nothing valuable except 
the ornaments of the women was allowed to be taken away. 

t Marbeck says (613.), ** This honourable and merciful edict, 1 am sure, 
was itraightly^and religiously observed of the English. But how well it was 
kept by the jDiitch I will neither affirm nor yet deny. For, I perceive, 
between them and the Spaniards there is an implacable heart-burning. 
And therefore, as soon as the Dutch squadron was espied in the fight, 
immediately thereupon both they of Seville and St. Lurar, and also of some 
other places, did not only arrest all such Dutch thipa as dealt with them 
ftiendly by the way of tr.iffiu and merchandise, and so confiscated their 
goods, but also impihsoned the merchants and owners of the same, and; as 
report goeth, did entreat many of them with extreme cruelty thereupon.** 

^ A hundred or more of the better sort of ancient gentlewomen and 
merchants* wives were suficred to put ufmn themselves, some of them two, 

a some three suits of ap|)arel, with some convenient quantity of many 
ds, chains, and other ornaments belonging to their estate and degree^ 
[1 was the neroical liberality and exceeding great clemency of these most 
honourable lord-generals, thereby, as it should seem unto us, beating down 
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zppairel and jewds, and while diey were going on board 
the generals stood hy tlie water side^ to protect them 
from any insult or injury. The noble treating of the 
prisoners^'' says Monson, has gained everlasting 
honour to our nation^ and the generals in particular.** 
The spoil of so much of the city as the generals thought 
meet^ was then permitted to the soldiers for a certain 
number of days.* But neither those who adventured 
for the hope of gain in this expedition^ or for the love 
of adventure and the desire of glory^ were the persons 
who had most reason to rejoice in the victory. Eight- 
andkthirty Turks^ who had long laboured at the^oar as 
galley slaves^ escaped from that most miserable state of 
captivity by swimming ashore: they presented them- 
selves to the English commanders and craved their mercy. 

It pleased their moat honourable lordships with all speed 
to apparel them^ and to furnish them with money and all 
other necessaries^ and to bestow on them a bark and a 
pilots to see them freely and safely conveyed into 
Barbary; telling them to let that country understand 
what was done^ and what they had seen.*’ f 

Raleigh had been wounded in the leg by a splinter; 
he was nevertheless carried ashore on men's shoulders. 
The lord admiral sent him a horse; but after an hour's 
endurance he was no longer able to remain in the town, 
partly owing to extreme pain, and the danger of being 
shouldered in the press by the tumultuous soldiSrs,*who, 
he says, being then given to spoil and rapine, had no 
respect." He went, therefore, on board that night, 
chiefly for that there was no admiral left to order the 
fleet, and, indeed, few or no people in the navy, all 
running headlong to the sack ; and secondly, because 
he was unfit for aught but rest at that time." At day-^ 
break he sent to the general, requesting an order to 
attack the Indian fleet, which lay in FuArto Real road, 

that false, sonceived opinion which hath been hitherto commonly spread 
abroad, and settled among the Si>aniairds s which is, that the English do 
trouble them and their countries more for their gold, riches, and pearls, ftCL 
than for any either Just occasion.**— 

• Hakluyt, 613. f Hakluyt, 617. 
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and could not escape. But he received no answer^ and 
seems hardly to have expected one, for the town^ he says, 
being new taken, and the confusion great, it was har^y 
possible for them to order many things at once. The 
Spaniards managed better/ both those whose sole motive 
was their own interest, and those who acted according to 
the spirit of their government. The merchants offered 
two million ducats a^ a ransom for their fleet ; its value 
was guessed at by the English to be twelve. Raleigh is 
said to have objected to the Spaniards’ offer, and to have 
urged that they should take the ships flrst, and ransom 
them afterwards ; for they who now offered two millions 
would gladly give four to redeem them from the 
enemy’s hands.* It is very possible that when free 
licence had been given to plunder in such a town as 
Cadiz, men enough could not have been brought 
together in a state for them to man the vessels for this 
enterprise ; a measure of such obvious prudence could 
otherwise not have been overlooked. 

It is said that the lord admiral objected f to any 
negotiation, saying he was sent to destroy the enemy's 
ships, not to release them for money. Yet the o^r 
was entertained ; and while the terms were in dispute, 
the Spaniards unshipped with all possij^le alacrity the 
most valuable part of the goods. The duque de Medina 
then gave orders to bum the ships; this measure 
offenclecf and injured the owners more even than it 
disappointed those who were already in expectation of 
dividing the spoil. Three.and -thirty great ships laden 
for India were thus destroyed, besides flve from St. Lu- 
car. When some of the hostages went to Seville in 
order to raise the sum which had been agreed upon for 
the ransom of the prisoners at Cadiz, they were told 
that all Seville was not able to answer such a demand, 
so great was (he loss which that city suffered in the 
destruction of the fleet.:]: 

* Triumphs of Nassau, 191. 

f Camden, 5S1. But Marbcoic says, *■ their oiffer was not misliked, and 
would in all probability have been accepted.**—?. 61 A 

t Monson. 
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The detachment which hi£d been sent to occupy the 
Putote de Zuazo behaved in a manner which shows 
how little subordination could af that time be expected 
either from officers or men. They had been ordered 
upon that service for the twofold object of preventing the 
galleys from making their way to the sea^ and of guard- 
ing against the entrance of forces from the mainland. 
The people^ who were assembled in great numbers on 
the side of the mainland^ dispersed at their appearance; 
and^ contenting themselves with this dispersion^ the 
English^ as soon as they knew that Cadiz was taken^ 
hastened to the spoil. Without waiting for or^ers^ or 
taking possession of a fort near the bridge*^ or occupying 
the bridge itself, back they sped^ t^t they might not be 
too late for the pillage; and tiie only good which resulted 
from this movement was that it accelerated the sur- 
render of the castle^ for the garrison supposed that the 
bridge was occupied by an enemy *s fordb and that thus 
they were cut off from succour by land^ as well as , 
by sea. But the galleys, which it was the object 
of the commanders to intercept, passed the bridge 
ill safety, breaking down some of the arches by means 
of a machine, and were conveyed through a narrow 
channel into the sea, on the south side of the peninsula.f 
Essex was sAnding with Vere and Monson on the 
castle of Cadiz, and saw these vessels making their 
way to Rota ; and Monson told him, that *b/ their 
escape his opportunity of keeping the town was lost. 
It was to have been supplied from Barbary, and sir 
Edward Hobby was to have undertaken an embassy to 
Morocco, for the purpose of negotiating on that sub- 
ject. These galleys, had they been captured, as they 
should have been, might have transported all the sup- 

* Triumphs of Nassau, 191 . 

f Camden says that the service upon which this detachment was sent v... 
carefully and thoroughly perfoun^. — (590.) But Monson coriflnns the 
statement which I have followc«r “ At their first coming,'* he says, ** they 
were encountered by the enemy, butsixfssessed themselves of the bridge 
with the loss of seven men ; but whether it was for the want of order, or 
fbr what other reasons they quitted it, 1 know not; and the galleys by thia 
means escaped."— -F. 17U 
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plies from thence^ wherea#they would now be employ^ ^ 
in catting off such single and small ships as should be 
sent thither for relief.* 

The town had been so cheaply won^ that the English 
despised their enemies f ; but that they used their victory 
with more than what^ in those times^ was ordinary 
humanity^ seems certain. The Wednesday^ Thursday, 
and Friday, were chiefly employed in transporting the 
inhabitants to Puerto St. Maria, especial care being 
taken that the religious of either sex should receive no 
injury. 40n the Saturday, sir John Wingfield was 
buried in the cathedral in honourable and warlike 
manner,’' the ships firing on the occasion. His remains 
might better have l^en committed to the* deep, mblre 
than probable as it was that they would not be allowed 
to rest in a Roman Catholic church. That church was ^ 
farther desecrated in the opinion of the Spaniards by 
an English selVice on the Sunday, '^wheir a learned 
sermon was made there by Master Hopkins, the earl of 
Essex his preacher, a man of good learning and sweet" 
utterance.’* Before the sermon the two generals con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood upon about three score 
persons who had distinguished themselves j: either in the 
naval action, or in the capture of die town ; a few 


* Monson, 243. 

f '* Tbiia.much," aaysAfarbcck (614.), ** 1 can boldly affirm, that if the 
Eiifflishnad been posae«sed pr this or the like town, and had been but half 
no well provided as they were, they would have defended for two months 
at least, against any power in Christendom. Whc*ther their hearts were 
chilled at the mighty overthrow by sea, or wheiher they were amazed at the 
Invincible courage of the English, which was morethnii ordinary, caring no 
more for cither small shot or grape than in a manner fur so many hailstones ; 
of \vhetUer the remorse at' a guilty conscience towards the English nation, 
for their dishonourable and devilish practices against her sacred majesty 
and the realm ; or what other thing there was in it, I know not ; but be it 
spoken, lo their perpetual shame and infamy that there was never thing 
more resolutely performed of the courageous English, nor more shameAilly 
lust of tlie bragging Spaniards.** 

t The honour was thought to have been lavishly bestowed ; and so indeed 
it seems, for so chei^i a service. Hence the well-known rhymes : — 

** A gentleman of Wales, 

A knight of Gales, ^ 

And a laird of the North Country ; 

But a yeoman of Kent, 

With nis yearly rent. 

Can buy them out all three." 
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others had previously received it while they were dying 
of .their wounds^ as some consolation to dieir friends^ 
and probably some satisfaction to themselves. 

The lord admiral on his first* leisure took measures 
for procuring the deliverance of such of his countrymen 
as were prisoners among the Spaniards. He wrote a letter^ 
which being translated into Latin was sent to the duque 
de Medina^ reminding him of the humane and generous 
treatment which the Spaniards who had fallen into the 
hands of the English^ when he had the command in 
1588^ had received from the English government^ 
many thousands having been dismissed without ransom ; 
and trusting that the same spirit of honoura&e hu- 
m1tnity“ would now be shown pn the part of the 
Spaniards^ he proposed an immediate exchange for 
his countrymen* The proposal was received as cour« 
teously as it was made^ and thirty-nine .Englishmen 
accordingly obtained their liberty : some of these had 
l}een lately taken in Drake’s last voyage^ but others had 
been there six^ eighty or ten years, and some twenty- 
two and upwards, t 

The great object of the expedition had been accom- 
plished. The Spanish treasury must be replenished and 
another navy constructed before England could again be 
disquieted by threat of an invasion. If Drake when he 
entered the bay of Cadiz had seized the king of Spain’s 
beard, Essex had taken him by the throat and the 
earl was not willing to loose his hold: he was for 
keeping the town and island, a position which in our 
own days has been found tenable against any land force. 
Vere and many of the soldiers agreed with him. With 


* Which was when he returned on board the Ark, " minding there 
to remain for a space, upon the advice of his physician (to wit, the relator. 
Dr. Marbcck), as inde^ he did, to deal something in physic, for that hia 
lordship found his body something out of frame." ; 

f Hakluyt, 618, 619. The English understood thafiherc were flfty.onc 
of their countrymen in captivi^, *• If you demand," says Marbcck, ** why 
there were no more delivered, I nresuppoBe, and I think it true too, that at 
that time the residue were fartner oV, in some remote places of Spain 
bestowed, and so by that means not able to be at this time in readiness ; 
but yet near enough th£d there is some gohd order taken for them hereafter 
to be redeemed, and sent over to England." 

VOL. IV. P 
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3000 troops^ they said^ the place might be maintained ; 
it would be a thorn^ not in the foot of the Spaniard^ but 
in his side; supplies might be brought from opposite 
Barbary, from the Mediterranean and the Levant on 
one side, from England and the Netherlands on the 
other ; the Spaniards would find it necessary to direct 
all their efforts hitherward ; to this nook therefore would 
the brunt of the war be directed ; if it were thought 
good, Calais’ might he obtained in exchange for it ; at 
the worst, with the sea open to them, they could always 
obtain honourable terms. The lord admiral was of a 
different opinion, and he was supported by the naval 
coinm^ders. The armament, they said, had been sup- 
plied with hardly two months’ provisions, and the place 
could not be victualled in less than six from England 
and the Netherlands; from Italy nothing could be 
looked for, that country being wholly subservient to the 
policy of the King of Spain ; nothing from Barbary in 
any reasonable time, for the emperor of Morocco’s 
abode was an hundred miles inland, and nothing could 
be obtained from his dominions without his permission. 
They protested against lightly adventuring the reputation 
of the English arms. To this it was rei>lied, that supplies 
might be expedited from home in much less time ; and 
that Don Christo val (son of the prior D. Antonio), who 
was in the expedition, could go to Morocco, and by his 
influence* procure them also from tlience. The Dutch 
admiral offered to remain there with his fleet, and to 
land a month’s provision for 2000 men ; if the En- 
glish could contribute in the same proportion, the place 
would be victualled for three or four months. He 
urged this with a Dutchman’s feeling, hoping to relieve 
his owm country by making this the seat of war ; that 
feeling was partaken by Vere ; and inquiry, alike at the 
instigation of gthose who agreed with them, and of the 
more numerous party whose only desire was to return 
with their booty, was made jnto the quantity of provisions 
in the town. It then appeared that no resources there 
could be taken into the account. In the wantonness of 
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drunken havoc* oil jars had been broken, wine barrels 
staved^ and fruit and grain thrown into the streets and 
trodden underfoot. Still Essexf persisted in his opinion 
that they ought to keep their conquest ; but he was 
overruled by the authority of his wiser colleagues^ and 
the voice of all those who had enriched themselves ivitli 
the spoil4 

It was determined, therefore, to lay waste the island, 
raze the forts, and destroy the town as far as that could 
be done by fire ; the fair cathedral church, and the 
religious houses only being spared and left unblemished.'^ 
Yet the studious respect which had been shown to the 
clergy and their edifices did not prevent the Spaniards 
from saying, that in sacred things the English had 
shown themselves heretics: they gave them, however, 
this commendation, that in other matters they had ap- 
proved themselves stout soldiers, wise, and truly noble. 
They deemed it a miracle § that the enemy having 'ivori 
Cadiz, should neither attempt to hold it, nor make nu 
attack upon any other place ; and their joy at seeing tliu 
expedition depart after its work of destruction was 
done, was in proportion to the danger which they had 


* “ or what wealth this town should be,” Dr. Marbeck says, *• I am not 
able to resolve the asker. For I confess that, for my own part, I had not 
so much Kood luck as to be iiartakcr so much as of one penny, or penny- 
worth. lluwheit, my ill fortune maketh that town never a whit the poorer. 
Hut, as it shall appear by the great pillage hy the common soldiers, and 
some mariners too : and hy the gticxlly furniture that was dcAcctt by the 
baser people, and thereby utterly lost and spoiled, as not worth the carrying 
away ; and by the. uver-great plenty of wine, oil, almonds, olives, raisins, 
spices, and other rich grocery wares, that by the intcmi>crate disorder of 
some of the rasher sort were knocked out, and lay trampled underfoot in 
every highway, — it should appear that it was of some very mighty groat 
wealth to the first owners ; though perchance not of any such great com- 
modity to the last subduers : for this I judge, that the better part was most 
riotously and in temperately spent and consumed ; a disorder, in my opinion, 
very mucli to be lamented, and if it c:ould be by any good measure remedied, 
in my conceit it were a most honourable device.**— ^//«rA7Mjr//, (11.5. 

f Camden says, and I.^>diard unsuspiciously repeats, that Kssex offered 
to stay with only four hundred men, and provisions for three months. 
This, in the first instance, must have been an error in the MS. or in the 
press ; but to repeat it almost implies as little sense as lAscx must have had 
if he did indeed make ab-surd a proposaL 

Camden says (o2I.), ** Heing every man sufficiently enriched, their minds 
were on their own country, so as tllcy would not grant him so much as his 
ship, nor victuals for a month or two.*^ 

t l\ Hot. iv. Triumphs of Nassau, 1!>3. 

( Strype, ccii. Letter from F. llibadaneiia. 
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apprehended. At that time the Spaniards knew not 
how little the English treasury was able to bear tht 
charge of a distant war ; and perhaps England was not 
better acquainted with the internal weakness of Spain^ 
where the Moriscoes^ though not long before suppressed, 
were still formidable by their numbers and by the remem- 
brance of their intolerable wrongs ; and where the troops, 
when brought into the field, displayed none of the dis- 
cipline and little of the courage which in other countries 
had deservedly obtained for them the highest reputation.* 

Tliey carried with them the two galleons which they 
had taken, some few of tiie wealthier prisoners, and 
forty Hostages for the general ransom. The galleys 
which had been allowed to escape through the bridge of 
Zuazo were on the alert ; they harassed the rear of the 
fieet, and captured a Dutch vessel with horses and bag- 
gage on board, which being a heavy sailer lagged be- 
hiiid.t 

The question now was what next should be attempted ; 
for the lord-generals had still the hope and intent of 
performing some farther great service before their 
return. But such was the covetousness of the better 
sort who had enriched themselves, and such the fear of 
hunger in others who complained for want of victuals, 
that they could not willingly be drawn to any further 
action.” Essex, however, with a party of English and 
most of Ae Hollanders, landed at Faro, at that time a 
place of no wealth,” and of no resistance. They burnt it, 
nevertheless, and spoiled the beautiful country thereabout. 
And they brought away the library which had belonged 
to Osorio, late*bishop of the adjacent city of Sylves, 
whose Latinized name is still well known, and was then 
familiar to the English ‘because of the letter which he 
had addressed to queen Elizabeth, and his controversy 
with Haddon. Monson says that Faro w^as famous 
only for this horary, and that many of the books were 
bestowed upon the newly erected one at Oxford. J There, 

* nioda. 754, 755. f P. Bor. SS4. Triumphs of Nassau, 194. 

j htoDson, 171. 
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therefore, the remains of this collection are preserved; 
but it is probable that those books which would now be the 
most valuable^ were thought by the captors not worthy 
of preservation. 

They learned from the prisoners that the strength of 
the country was in Lagos, then the largest place in 
Algarve, and still the seat of government ; it was repre- 
sented as strong in itself, and well prepared for defence, 
most part of the gentry thereabout having gone thither 
to make it good,” expecting an attack. This news was 
acceptable to Essex, who preferred honour before wealth ; 
and having re-embarked his men, he proposed \o pro- 
ceed against it. But the lord admiral alleged that the 
place was strong, and contained nothing that could com- 
pensate for the probable loss in taking it ; that it be- 
longed to the Portuguese, who were our friends at heart ; 
that the winning of it, after so eminent a place as Cadiz, 
could add no honour ; and that if it should be carried, yet 
it would be with the loss of his best troops and gende- 
men, who would rather desire to die than receive the 
indignity of a repulse. Much against his will, Essex 
yielded to these reasons.* 

There was at this time a general complaint for want 
of victuals ; upon inquiry, however, it was found that 
there were seven weeks’ provision on board, drink ex- 
cepted ; and there would have been no difii^ulty in 
watering, commanding as their force was. The best 
service that could be thought of was to lie in wait for 
the In^an ships, this being the usual time of their 
return. Essex, therefore, when the diet had doubled 
Cape St. Vincent, proposed that they should make for the 
Azores, founding myself,*’ he says, y upon these two 
reasons : first, that it was more certain to attend there 
at tlie land, where we were assured they must touch, 
than to seek them on the wide sea ; and*next, that the 
advices sent out of Spain and Portugal since our being 
on the coast might meet them amongst the islands, 
and make them alter their usual course from thence, 

* Momon, 171. 
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but could hardly find them beyond, and divert them 
from coming thither. Besides, the Spaniards after they 
saw us engaged at Cadiz, would never suspect or dream 
of our going to the islands.*' This was overruled. 
They proceeded till they came off the mouth of the 
Tagus : diere they had l^en forbidden to enter by their 
instructions ; and if it had been free for us to have 
gone,’* says Essex, yet our seamen were made of th^ 
same stuff that sir Francis Drake and his company 
were, when they lost the occasion of taking Lisbon from 
fear of passing by the castle of St. Julians.*’ The op- 
position which the earl met with in his projects from 
the naval officers must have made him very sore, or he 
would not have cast this reflection upon as brave a 
man as ever carrAd an English ship into action.’ 

Then he proposed to wait for the carracks, send- 
ing home the land forces, and all such ships as want of 
victuals, leaks, sickness, or any thing else whatsoever, 
had made unfit to stay out at sea. The lord Thomas 
Howard heartily agreed with him in thinking that this 
was the course which ought now to be taken, and they 
asked for twelve ships furnished out of the rest. The 
lord admiral objected, and Raleigh joined in the oppo- 
sition, alleging the scarcity of provisions, and the in- 
fection of his men. The Dutch, showing themselves 
as before ready for any enterprise, offered to stay. But 
the lord admiral refused to leave two of the queen’s 
ships, and eight or ten merchantmen ; and lord Thomas 
was the only captain who of his own accord would have 
stayed. The fiches of Cadiz, says Monson, kept them 
that had got much from attempting more, as if it had 
been pure want and not honour that would have en- 
forced them to greater enterprises.** Thus Essex’s hopes 
were frustrated, to the grievous disappointment of 
the Hollanders, who made sure of these prizes, if they 
had either made fer the islands, or kept cruising off the 
coast. In fact, the fleet' safely arrived within a fort- 
night ; it was supposed to be worth seven millions of 

• Ledtard, 338. 
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ducats; and a Spanish Jesuit considered its escape as 
miraculous^ when it would have been such a scourge to 
all Christendom^ if in that necessitous season it had 
f^en into the hands of the heretics.* 

The lord admiral and the other commanders were now 
for hastening homeward ; but Essex proposed that they 
should make for Coruiia +, and thither^ says he, with 
cart-ropes I drew them ; for I both vowed and pro- 
tested against their refusal, and parted company with them 
when they offered to hold on their course.” A caravel, 
with its men apparelled in Spanish clothes, looked into 
that harbour, and into Ferrol, and ascertained that there 
were no ships in either. This being ascertaineci, they 
held their last council. Essex would have proceeded to 
Santander, Passages, St. Sebastians, and the good ports 
all along the coast ; but my associate/* he says, abso- 
lutely refused to go farther, complaining of wants, and 
objected our being embayed, and I know not what, 
in which opinion sir Walter Raleigh strengthened him ; 
and they were both desirous to take upon them the 
honour of breaking the design. And of landing at the 
Groyne, or attempting the town, they would not hear 
by any means.” They were undoubtedly right in not 
making an attack upon Coruna, where Drake and Nor- 
ris had been repulsed, and where no advantage could have 
been obtained in any degree commensurate to the risk. 
Here, therefore, the fleet broke up ; the other coiAnranders 
making the best of tlieir way to England, while Essex 
tarried to bring home the galleons taken at C'adiz, and 
the fly-boat that carried the artillery. The Dutch 
squadron and a few small ships kept company with him ; 
and on the way he drew up, in no amicable temper 
towards iiis colleague and Raleigh, a vindication J of 
himself against the objections which he foresaw would 
be made to the conduct of the expedition. 

• I^ftiard, 338. Monson, 172. P. Bor. 234. Strype, ccii. 

f He SHV<. '* from to the Groyne ^Corufla^ there is no port to 

hold the king*a or any other great bhipping,"— forgcttiri|ir Vigo. 

t Lediard ( i. 337. 330.) lias priiiUtl thili from the original in the Cotton 
Library. 
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Before the armament returned a prayer of thanks* 
giving was set forth by authority. It was composed by 
Burleigh^ and thanked the Lord of Hosts for having so 
favourably conducted a force which had been sent out^ 
not for any other worldly respect^ but only for the 
defence of the realm and people against the mighty 
preparations of the enemy^ seeking jheir ruin. It 
praised the Lord for strengthening the governors and 
leaders of the same with counsel and resolution^ and 
blessing them with notable victories both by sea and 
land ; whereby the insolence and pride of our enemies^ 
which sought our conquest and subversion^ had been 
daunted^ repulsed^ and abated. Grant unto us^’’ it 
said) the grace with due thankfulness to acknowledge 
Thy fatherly goodness extended upon us^ by Thy singular 
favour showed to Thy servant and minister^ our sove- 
reign lady and queen. And for 'I'hy holy name continue 
these Thy wonderful blessings upon us^ to defend us from 
our enemies; and bless us with Thy graceful hand) to the^ 
endless praise of Thy holy name^ and to our lasting joy. 
And dimct our armies by Thy providence^ so as the 
noblemeU) and all others serving in the same army and 
navy in their charge^ may with much honour, triumph, 
and safety, return home to their countries, and to give 
Thee clue thanks for Thy special favours marvellously 
showed unto them, in preserving of them all this sum- 
mer time^from all contagion and mortality, by sword or 
sickness ; notwithstanding their force and violence most 
manfully exercised to the vanquishing great numbers 
both by sea and land ; and to the destruction of their 
most mighty ships, that heretofore have attempted to 
invade this realm ; and of their forts and castles, and 
waste of their notable substances of their churches, 
without hurting any person that did yield, or any 
women, or children, or religious persons, to whom all 
favour was showed that they did require.’’* War, in 
those days, was conducted in such a spirit, that for the 
troops not to have committed, and with the sanction of 

* Strype. Appendix, No. cxciv. 
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their leaders^ any outrage upon humanity^ was deemed a 
point of special honour to the commanders^ and calling 
for an especial expression of gratitude to the Almighty. 

^It was regarded as one of the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances of this successfid expedition^ that the forces 
returned in health ; so large a force never having been 
known to suffer ^o little from sickness before.* The 
queen addressed a letter of thanks to the two lord-gene- 
rals^ in language not less characteristic of herself than 
it must have been grateful to the soldiers and sailors 
and the English nation. If my pen^" says Elizabeth^ 
had as many tongues as the flock of its owner had 
feathers^ they cxyvHd scarce express the laud that my 
soul yieldeth to the Highest for the great victory which 
His graceful hand hath given us ; and that you^ as His 
instruments^ have so admirably^ in so few hours^ with 
such valour^ order^ and resolution^ performed so great an 
action^ of which sort^ I suppose^ has not been seen a 
fellow. You have made me famous^ dreadful^ and 
renowned^ not more for your victory than for your 
courage ; nor more for either than for such plentiful 
liquor of mercy, which may well match the better of the 
two. You have so pleased my mind therewith, as if I 
had a great treasure I would leave it for it. Never was 
there heard in so few days so great a gain obtained ; 
which, though I do attribute most to the forerunners, 
yet 1 charge you let the army know, both of* sea and 
land, that 1 care not so much for being queen, as that I 
am the sovereign of such subjects that blast my fame 
with their worth. Their queen wisheth not more days 
to breathe than while such people may flourish, and 
desires to end before any disaster or dishonour fall on 
such a nation. This tell them from her whose thoughts 
and words never disagreed ; and yield them such due 
praise, as paper cannot utter, but my^heart while it 
lasteth shall keep from oblivion. Among all divine 
blessings 1 count it not the l^ast, that your healths nor 
your harms may slack your safe return : for which 

* Monson. 
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^hoso hath prayed most hath never gained a strawy- 
breadth of me.’"* 

The queen addressed a letter of thanks also to the 
Dutch admiral^ wherein she particularly acknowledged 
the honourable and faithful friendship he had shown to 
her cousin the earl of Essex^ in tarrying by him when 
he was separated by night from the fleets and left without 
all assistance. The Dutch commander^” she said^ 

by convoying him to Plymouth bad prevented a mis- 
fortune which^ if it had fallen on one of the generals of 
the expedition^ would have cast a shade over the vic- 

tory.”t 

Essex hastened to London on his arrival^ and is said 
to have proposed that an immediate attempt should be 
made upon Calais. The opportunity was favourable for 
recovering a place which we had so long possessed that in 
public opinion it was still regarded as part of the ancient 
patrimony of England. But^ according to Monson:}:^ 
the king of France withstood it^ thinking with more 
ease to regain it from the Spaniards that were his 
enemies^ than from us who were his friends.*" But 
such an enterprise would at that time have been as little 
consonant with the policy of the English government 
as of the French* Elizabeth had engaged that the troops 
which had been withdrawn from the Low Countries for 
this service should lie remanded thither as soon as it 
was a(:cdtnplished ; and, of the 3000 which remained, 
half were pressingly required for Ireland. The results 
of the voyage were thus summed up by Essex : — For 
matter of glory, the English had not waited for the 
king of Spain, the most powerful monarch in the world, 
when he threatened a formidable war against England, 
but defied him in his own ground ; they defeated a 
fleet of his completely equipped, and in it the largest of 
his ships; th^y no sooner saw the strongest fortified 
city in that part of Spain than they conquered it, and 
they had remained thirteen days in the enemy’s coun- 
try. For profit, tliey had brought home two galleons, 

• Lediard, 338. f P. Bor. 235. • t Lcdiard, 672. 
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wherewith to ^strengthen the English navy^ and about 
100 great pieces of brass ordnance, as well as other 
spoils ; and tlie men had returned flushed with money 
and courage for another expedition. For damage done 
to the Spaniard, he had lost thirteen of his best ships 
for service, forty Indian merchant ships, and four 
others ; great quantity of warlike stores both for sea 
and land, and of provisions; so that it seemed impossible 
for him soon to set forth another fleet for service. He 
had also lost all opportunity of sending any merchan- 
dise that year to Mexico, or receiving any from thence ; 
and the English (which was of no small moment) had 
learnt how easily the sea-towns of Spain might be 
taken.” • 

But it was presently found that the advantage to the 
English government was in small proportion to the 
injury which had been inflicted upon the Spaniards. 
An assured hope of great profit and gain had been held 
out by the lord admiral to the queen, upon which hope 
she had very hardly been drawn to disburse about 50,0(501.; 
and when she was now called upon for the wages of the 
soldiers and seamen, the answer of the council was, 
that if she should now be driven to farther expenses, 
she should be greatly deceived in her expectation, and 
in the assurances which the lord admiral had made her, 
without which she would never have yielded to the 
voyage. " You must give us leave to remember ybu*” said 
they to the lord admiral, like as her majesty hath 
objected it here to the earl of Essex, that when that 
great reckoning was suspected to prove burdensome, you 
both made so light of any such suspicion, as you in a 
manner warranted the defraying of all such reckonings. 
And, therefore, as her majesty hath objected this to the 
earl of Essex, so are we commanded to do to you, — that, 
if good search be made, it will be fouQd that both the 
captains, masters, and ofScers of all the ships, have 
pillage enough to bear each ship's charge, which, if it be 
thus, there is no reason the queen should give them wageSji 
* Camden 523. 
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and suffer them to carry such pillage too^ beyond all 
reason and order. And^ therefore^ it is her majesty's 
pleasure^ that upon good search and view thereof^ it be 
considered which way will be most profitable for the 
queen^ either to pay them^ or take* that which is so 
indirectly embezzled by them ; wherein her majesty 
meaneth not any such trash and petty matters as gar- 
ments and other things fit for soldiers and mariners in 
like cases^ but gross commodities^ wares^ and other 
merchandise^ of which money may be made toward the 
common charge.” Sixty of the brass guns had been 
given ^ the Hollanders ; this the council said her ma- 
jesty thinks very much, considering, for ought she hears, 
that is the best reckoning she must look for toward her 
so insupportable charge.t 

The queen was displeased that Essex's proposal to go 
in quest of the carracks had been overruled, this having 
been ^^one of the principalest things to be performed in 
the end of the voyage.” ^^And for the not tarrying sail 
for them,” said the council, her majesty remains fully 
unsatisfied, neither will almost hear any contrary argu. 
ment; especially because she thinks that amongst so many 
ships returned victualled for so long time, two at the least 
of her majesty's ships and some half score others, might 
have been victualled well enough out of the remains. 
Although it will be said that so few could hardly serve 
the tutn,** yet her majesty commandeth us to write that 
it was strange if they should not serve to gather up some 
of them, considering how they return, scattered and 
weak, homeward always.” X 

In England it was the government alone that was 
disappointed ; the nation seemed to think that the glory 
which had been gained was well worth the cost. But 
in the Low Countries, a more sinister view of the expe- 
dition was takqp by that party which always regarded 
the English with dislike and distrust. They complained 
that the Hollanders had been treated with insolence and 
injustice at the capture of Cadiz, the English, who kept 

• Query ^ Let them Uke ?” f Lediard, 33(). 343. 345. t Ibid. 34L 
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watch at the gates, having violently despoiled them of 
their booty. This probably was an exaggerated represen- 
tation of a few cases, for which Justice would have been 
done upon the spot had they been made known to the 
English generals ; and it appears indeed that some oi 
the Hollanders returned with a good share of spoils, the 
whole of which was seized by the admiralty, that it 
might be publicly sold, and the produce distributed ac- 
cording to the rules of their service. The cost of the 
armament of the States had been 500,000 florins ; but 
it was now complained that this was far from being all 
the cost to the people, for a large part of the destruc- 
tion which had been committed at Cadiz fell upon the 
Dutch themselves ; they had their factors at Cadiz, their 
goods in that city, their ships in the harbour, and more 
than 300,000 florins’ worth of Dutch property had been 
burnt, wasted, or carried off in the sack. There were 
men who hated England enough to report, and perhaps 
to believe, that the object of the English government 
in this expedition had been to make the Dutch so odious 
in Spain, that they should no longer be permitted or 
able to trade thither, and Holland would by the loss of 
tliat trade be reduced to poverty. Whatever effect these 
villainous representations may have had in fostering that 
animosity which some of the Dutch manifested against 
their allies, and which the conduct of a fierce soldiery 
was but too likely sometimes to provoke, the BtaCes saw 
that there had been no just cause of complaint for any 
thing that had occurred during the voyage ; and giving 
their admiral an authenticated copy of his letter of thanks 
from the queen, they deposited the original in their 
archives.* 

The Spaniards have been ever more active in repairing 
their disasters than in endeavouring to avert them. 
They recovered good part of the guns which had been 
sunk with their ships, repaired their i^cet at Lisbon, 
embargoed all foreign vcssqIs in their ports, brought 
together others from all parts, and collected an armada 
• P. Bor. 234, 235. 
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at Ferrol. Many Irish fugitives embarked in it. These 
preparations were made with such celerity and secrecy 
that the first certain news which the English govern- 
ment had of their having put to sea* told also of their 
having sustained such loss and damage in a tempest^ 
that the purport of their expedition was entirely frus. 
trated^ more than forty ships being lost. It was thought 
necessary, nevertheless, to strengthen the south coast 
with new works, and store them for defence.f 

Essex’s favour with the queen had not been diminished 
by his absence ; and though Elizabeth was too saga- 
cious to agree with him that Cadiz ought to have been 
maintained, she certainly thought that his opinion con- 
cerning the subsequent eiftployment of the fleet should 
have ^en followed. But he presumed too much upon 
her favour, and exposed himself thereby to some deserved 
mortification. He opposed the appointment of sir 
Francis Vere to the command of the Briel, though his 
eminent services in the Low Countries, and the reputa- 
tion which he enjoyed there, rendered him the fittest of 
all men for that post. Essex had recommended others 
for it, and did not dissemble his discontent that his 
recommendations should have been disregarded. He 
had also recommended sir Thomas Bodley for the office 
of secretary of state, upon the ground of his conversance 


• Mr.'Set'retary Lake writes to sir Robert Sydney (Nov. 4.), “ We have 
been much awakened with the alarms of the enemy's prc|>arations, and 
partl^r as I hear from you, the like out of France, and every day from such 
shipping as cometh from the seas. The last is very pregnant, that tlie fleet 
was met coming from Lisbon to the Groyne, and that there they are as. 
s(*mblcd, eighty sail and upwards. Our judgments here are divided in 
discoursing thereof, the ground chiefly : both sides applying all things to 
that which is most suitable to particular ends, but yet not without good 
colour of reason. On the one aide, it seemeth improbable that so much 
shipping can suddenly be ready with provision to attempt any great matter ; 
the season of the year unfit for our seas, subject to change of weather : on 
the other, is alleged the continual advertisements from divers parts ; the 
nature of the enemy, so lately stung with disgrace, and longing for re- 
venge ; the mightiness of his means. And these arguments are rife in 
Ciach man's mouth, :is he is affected to either party ; and the worst is, that 
ic fallcth out into some effects, stopping or furthering of resolutions ne- 
cessary ; whicli indifferent judgments, that look with even eye to the 
chiefest aim, cannot but mislike, though vulgarly it doth not appear.**— 
Syd. Pap. i. 5. 

t Ferreras, 1596, ^ 15. Camden, 5G4. The places specified are Sandsfort 
Portland, Hurst, bouthsea, Calshoi, bt. Andrews, and Hi. Maudits. 
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with the affairs of the Low Countries^ and his great 
knowledge and his wisdom. His influence was such, 
and Bodley was so far worthy* of the character thus 
given him, that he would have been appointed to the 
office jointly with sir Robert Cecil, if Essex had not 
so invidiously and unjustly attempted to depreciate Cecil, 
that die queen manifested her displeasure ; and Cecil, 
who was appointed sole secretary, in consequence became 
his enemy, not without just cause.* 

The queen also was displeased at his conduct, and 
made soine attempt to pull down his great heart,’' saying 
he held it from the mother's side.'* t Still, however, 
the kindness with which she really regarded hilh was 
such, that the most ambitious of his enemies deemed it 
advisable to court a reconciliation, and avail themselves 
of his favour. The advances which Cecil himself made 
took not that success which was looked for," but 
Raleigh intermediated ; and Essex, ureary of the uneasy 
position in which he found himself, listci\pd not 
unwillingly J to proposals which were to promote the 
public good, and the interest of both parties. Raleigh 
had been suspended from his post of captain of the 
guard, and hoped to be reinstated by Cecil's means, if 
Essex were not opposed to him ; both were desirous 
that an expedition against the Spaniards should be set 
forth, and their united interests were required for this 
object. For though it was urged upon tlie queen as a 
measure necessary for her safety, she was opposed to it : 


• Camden, 525. f Syd. Pap. ii. ll». 22. 24. 

t 'I’ho Sydney Papers (ii. 42.) calls this “ a treaty of peace,” confirmed 
between Cecil; I^sex, and ItaleJgli, after dining together, ami being all three 
“ very private for two hours.” — “ It is true that sir Walter Ualeigh hath 
taken upon him to provide victuals for three months fur 6000 men, at the 
allowance of nine ix'ncc a man fH*r diem. There is iinprested unto him 
:30U0/. a week Tor six weeks : he shall have Bridewell, Winchester House, 
and Durham House, to be the magazines for the victuals. He protests he 
shall be a loser by it ; but few are of that opinion besides himself. Mr. Se- 
cretary’s turn is next for the chancellorship of the duchy ; he will surely 
have it, for there will be no opposition, but all assist;3!hce and furtherance 
given unto him.'* 

In a subsequent letter where the victualling of tlic land forces by 
Raleigh is mentioned, the writer savt, ** I hear it is very well dune, anti 
that he hath let the earl have much for this private provision. They are 
grown exceeding great; and Essex often goes to Cecil's house, very private, 
where they meet.** 
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at that time there appeared no such danger 'as to call 
for preventive hostilities^ and her principle was not td 
make war, but to prepare for defence. When, however, 
it was ascertained that the Spaniard, who was never 
cast down by disasters, htft always indefatig&le in re** 
pairing them, had, with the wreck of his own fleet, and 
all the ships that he could hire in all quarters, fitted out 
another armament, for. a new attempt upon Ireland, 
1597. she then, with her wonted spirit, determined lb prevent 
the attack. At first ten ships of the navy royd were 
made ready, and as many Hollanders ; but ^is greater 
objects than those at first intended w^ conteipplated, 
the armament was increased to 120 sail ; of which 17 
were queen’s ships, 43 smaller men of war, and the rest 
victualB^rs. They were divided into three squadrons : 
one under Essex, who had the chief and undivided com- 
mand ; one under lord Thomas Howard; and the third 
under Raleigh.* Lord Mountjoy commanded the land 
forces,^ consisting of 5000 men raised for the occasion, 
and 1000 old soldiers whom sir Francis Vere brought 
from the Low Countries. Vere was appointed marshal, 
sir George Carew lieutenant of the ordnance, and sir 
Christopher Blunt serjeant-major, or chief colonel. 
Raleigh was restored to his post as captain of the guard, 
with Essex’s liking and furtherance,” the earl’s mind, 
it is said, being full, and only carried away with the 
businesr he hath in his head, of overcoming the enemy.”t 
He himself was made master of the ordnance. 

His whole heart j; was in thi.s expedition. He was' 
resolved, lie said, either to destroy that Spanish fleet 
which threatened England, or sacrifice his life in his 
country’s service. It was given out that the force was 

• Camden. .WO. f Syd. Tap. 37. 

X The carl i« so busy that a man can have no time to si)oak with him 
to aiiv |mr|)osc. I will attend, and spy nut some time to put him in mind 
of doing somi'tlnng for- you before he go; and seeing he suffers others to 
advance their frieiMlfi, methinks he should do the like for you. Hut it is 
not your case only, but all those that truly love him, who, indeed, arc in a 
mutiny against ttiese late courses he holds ; but he answers them all with 
silence. * He is so full of tiiis business now in hand, that every hodv,* said 
sir Gilly Merick unto me, ‘ must have patience till his return, and then he 
will be able to do for his frieiuls.’ * As much as he did,* said I, * when he 
came last home.* ’* — To Sir Hubert Sidney, Si/it JPap. 55, 
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intended for fteland; but though that was the common 
report^ it could not have been believed by the numerous 
volunteers of better note and quality^ who embarked in 
it witji i^eiT feathers waving, and richly habited in 
gaudy clothes ; a vanity^ says Camden, peculiar to the 
English when they go to the wars.* No man went will- 
ingly to the barbarous Irish wars. The earls of Rut- 
land aiid^ Southampton, and lords Grey, CromwAl, and 
Rich, w^c among the adventurers. Their instructions 
were to make for Ferrol and Coruiia, there to surprise 
the Spanish armament in harbour ; then to take and 
keep the island W Tercera, and efinleavour to intercept 
the homeward-bound Indian fleet. 

Thc^ sailed from Flymolith on Sunday, July 10th. 
Next evening they felt a contrary wind, and over- 
blowing.” This increased : the fleet was dispersed, and the 
scattered ships put back each where it could ; Raleigh to 
Plymouth on the 18th, Essex to Falmouth on the 20th.f 
Xhe ships suffered severely, hut none appear t<f have 
foundered. One knight (sir Richard Ruddale) died of 
sea-sickness ; and the storm killed the hearts ” of 
many gentlemen volunteers, who, as soon as they got to 
shore, took leave of the expedition.;]: Essex and Raleigh 

* " Arthur Champernon goeth in a little bark of his own this journey, 
as neat as himself ; and the ship, for burthen, as litUc as be for a man.**— 
Sjfd. Pap. 5S. 

■f Monson says (SOS.), ** Wc may blame the iinadvisedninis of myJord of 
£«8ex, in keeping the sea with a contrary wiml, foul weather, and a preu 
sail, till his fleet were scattered, when in three hours he might have har- 
boured in Falmouth, and avoided the rigour of the storin.** 

t In a letter of the 2fith, Cecil writes to I*:Nsex, **Till Friday, in the 
morning, we heard nothing of your safe arrival; of winch, to tell you truth, 
till 1 was well adverti.sed, I took little pleasure to think of answering the 
Kemaiue, but wished the action dissolved ; and knew, if you had ficrished, 
it had been vanity to have dreamed any farther of aught else but passion 
here and confUsion there/' — £///«'« Orfff. Lett. i)L 4^^. 

Cecil 8 opinion of Raleigh aptiears in his letter ; and his knowledge also 
that Essex iiartook^the same reeling of illwill, notwithstanding their tri- 
partite alliuncc. He says, ** And for good Mr. Raleigh, who wontlcrs at 
his own uiligencc, because diligence and he are not familiars, it is true that 
on Wednesday night, 1 being at (rreenwich, and the cjtieeri at Mr. WaU 
singhamV, hi^ letter found me, which 1 imiiarted on Intirsday as soon as 
the queen was ready unto her ; and do confess that, in expectation to 
hear of you, wc did defer answer to you until Friday, of which day 1 trust 
divers despatches are with you long biVorc this time. Thus do you see 
that a man whose fortune scants him of in<;;ins to do you service, will not 
bear coolly to be accused of daliiess, especially by your rere-admiral, who 
VOL. IV. a 
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posted to London after this mishap^ leaving Mountjoyy 
Howard, and Vere at Plymouth. The soldiers were lodged 
in the adjacent villageSy taking with them provisions 
from the fleet. Some g£ the ships had reached tbo 
Spanish coasts and shown themselves off Ferrol: the 
Spaniards had not put to sea against them^ because of 
the weather; but having this intimation that an enemy *s 
expedition had been sent out^ they had time to prepare 
against it.^ A whole month the winds continiiM so con- 
trary, that when the fleet had been refitted they could 
not get out of harbour. By this time their provisions 
weredar spent ; and, strange as it must now seem, they 
could only be supplied from the eastern parts of England, 
and tl^t in no short time. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to disband the new levies, and retain only the 
thousand old soldiers. The lan^l force being thus greatly 
diminished, it was the general opinion that no attempt 
should be hazarded upon Corufia or Ferrol, but that 
they Should make at once for the islands, and Vere obr 
jected even to this ; he said it would neither be for the 
queen's profit nor honour ; with so diminished an arma- 
ment nothing could be done that would satisfy men's 
expectations, and meantime the Spaniards might invade 
England while the best commanders and part of the 
queen's army were absent. Vere’s well-established cha- 
racter enabled him to deliver such an opinion without 
fear* of reproach, hut Essex abated nothing of his 
haughty hopes.t Though disabled from landing in Gali- 
cia and beating the land forces there, he offered to send 
fireships into Ferrol, and to second them with the St. 
Matthew and St. Andrew, and some large flyboats and 
merchantmen, leaving all the queen's own English-built 
ships at the mouth of the harbour to secure his retreat. 


making haste b^t once in a year to write a letter in port, gave date from 
Weymouth to his last desp«itch, which, hy the circumstances, 1 knew was 
written fiom Plymouth.” — Ellh's Orig. Lett. iii. 4‘i 
* 8yd. Pap. 57— famdeiis^SO 

i* Camden says, that ** out of his high magnanimity and rourngc and 
spirit, he proiamtided many and great matters he would do if he might be 
permitted, with one half the fleet and army, to go to 1 know not what 
place.'’— 531. 
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Thus he should hazard only the two great carracks 
which he had taken at Cadiz^ for the chance of defeat- 
ing the enemy's whole navy. iLeave was given him to 
znake^the attempt ; but he was positively forbidden to 
go himself with these carraclfs^ or to hazard any other 
ships.* 

On the 17th of August they put to sea. A storm 
again scattered them before they got sight of the 
Spanish coast: the St. Matthew '^having spent her 
cross-yards and main-mast^" struck upon a rock ; but 
by the great exertion of her commander^ sir George 
Carew, the crew were prevented from abandoning her, 
and both men and ship were saved. The St. Andrew 
was missing when the rero*under of the fleet reassem- 
bled. They were censured for vain ostentation in sail- 
ing now within view of the shore, as if the detriment 
which former commanders had suffered in consequence 
of a like imprudence had been no warning to them; 
but it seems rather that the attempt appeared im- 
practicable even to Essex himself, when neither carrack 
could be employed in it ; and after hovering for some 
time off the coast in hope of enticing the Spanish fleet 
out, it was determined to make for the Azores. Every 
captain received his directions to steer his course into 
lat. S(i°9 and thence to spread themselves north and 
south, that being the height in which the Spaniards 
usually sailed from the Indies, i* 

On the second night after this resolution had been 
taken, Essex brought himself upon the lee” to stop 
a leak in his ship ; and through this unadvised work- 
ing," Raleigh and some other vessels who were too far 
ahead to perceive it at such a time, parted company 
from the fleet. The next day Raleigh fell in with a 
pinnace, which told him tliat the armada, instead of 
being at Ferrol and Coruiia, was gone to the islands to 
protect the Indian fleet. The pinnace widi this advice, 
which proved to be false, was^sent to look for Essex ; 
he upon receiving it altered Jiis plans accordingly, 
* Lediard, S55. -f Monson, 17^ 


Or 9 
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made sail for the islands, and despatched some small 
vessels to Raleigh, ordering him to repair to Flores. 
Upon arriving there it was found that the armada was 
neither tlrere nor expected to come. Raleigh had not 
arrived, who, Essex thought, should have been there 
before him ; and Essex hastily giving ear to some of 
his own hangers-on, was persuaded that his newly 
reconciled enemy had purposely separated from the 
fleet, and had decoyed a number of ships and tenders 
to follow him ; and under this persuasion he de-^ 
spatched a complaint against him to England. The 
first hour he anchored he C‘dled a council, and Monson 
advised him as soon as he had watered to run west, and 
spread his ships north and south, as far as the east 
wind which then blew would carry them ; for if the 
Indian fleet, he said, came home that year, they could 
not be above 200 leagues west of that island, and 
whenever the wind should chop up w^esterly, he bear- 
ing a slack sail, they would in a few days overtake him. 
Essex seemed willing to foUow tliis advice ; but he 
was diverted from it by some of those persons who 
coming principally from land service, found them- 
selves tired by the tediousness of the sea.”* By the 
time the ships had watered and refreshed Raleigh 
arrived. Essex then, with that generosity which it is 
a sin to fail in, and which yet is so seldom found that 
it is 'accounted a virtue whenever it is displayed, 
acknowledged his fault, and promised ample amends. 
** lie seemed,” says Raleigh’s captain, sir Arthur (lorgcs, 
'^to be the joyfullest man living for our arrival," ac- 
quainted sir Walter with '^the many conjectures and 
surmises that had been vented of his absence, and 
withal named to him some of those who had taxed him 
secretly with strange reports, yet pretended to love him, 
which he protested he never believed, but thereby the 
better observed their cankered dispositions. For though 
the earl had many doubts and jealousies buzzed into 
his ears against sir . W alter, yet,” says Gorges, I 
* Monson, 175. 
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have often observed that both in his greatest actions of 
service and at the times of his cheerful recreations, he 
would ever accept of his counsel and company before 
many others who thought themselves more in his 
favour/' * 

At this time the English were much cast down. 
They had met divers Englishmen who came from the 
Indies and could give no assurance of the Indian fleet, 
nor could they obtain any information concerning it on 
shore, and this made them half in/Iespair.f A council 
of war was held, and according to sir Arthur Gorges it 
was resolved that Fayal should be attacked by Essex 
and Raleigh ; Graciosa by Howard and Vere ; St. Mi. 
chael’s by Mountjoy and Blunt ; Pico by the Dutch 
squadron ; and last of all Tercera by their united force. 
Raleigh was taking in wood and water when he re- 
ceived the earl’s orders to follow him to Fayal. He 
obeyed with all alacrity, but missed him on the way, 
and when he arrived at Fayal Essex was not there. 
Two days elapsed, and no appearance of the general’s 
squadron ; the enemy meantime were making all pos- 
sible preparation for defence ; and Raleigh, than whom 
no man had studied more thoughtfully the art of war, 
knew well how much was lost in losing time. A 
council was held, and he proposed landing. There 
were some,'’ says Raleigh, who advised me Qot to 
undertake it, and I hearkened unto them somewhat 
longer than was requisite, especially when they desired 
me to reserve the title of such an exploit, though it 
were not great, for a greater person.” Sir Gilly Merrick 
was the man who urged with most warmth that they 
should wait for the general. The majority agreed with 
Raleigh in opinion ; they agreed, however, to wait 
another day ; that day also elapsed ; and when Essex’s 
partisans, or creatures, as they might without injustices 
be called, found it no longer fitting to press for dela/ 
in deference to him, they began to tell Raleigh of 
difficulties. Then,” says he, 1 gave them to under- 
* Purchas, voL »?. t Mondon, 17J* 
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Stand that it was more difficult to defend a coast than 
to inyade it ; and from a sense of pride he determined 
upon making the attempt^ not in the easiest^ but in the 
most daring way. * 

He had persuaded himself that in the present case it 
was the b^t policy to act so. The truth he 
says^ ** 1 could have landed my men with more ease^ 
yea^ without finding any resistance, if I would have 
rowed to another place ; yea, even there where 1 landed, 
if I would have taken ^more company to help me. But 
without fearing any imputation of rashness, 1 may say 
that 1 had more regard of reputation in that business 
than of safety. For 1 thought it to belong unto the 
honour of our prince and nation, that a few islanders 
should not think any advantage great enough against a 
fleet set forth by queen Elizabeth ; and further, I was 
unwilling that some Low Country captains, and others 
not of my own squadron, whose assistance 1 had re- 
fused, should please themselves with a sweet conceit 
(though it would have been short, when 1 had landed in 
some other place), that for want of their help I was* 
driven to turn tail. Therefore 1 took with me none 
but men assured, commanders of mine own squadron, 
with some of their followers, and a few other gentle- 
men, voluntaries, whom I could not refuse ; as sir 
William Brooke, sir William Harvey, sir Arthur 
Gorges, sir John Scot, sir Thomas Ridgeway, sir Henry 
Thinne, sir Charles Morgan, sir Walter Chute, Mar- 
cellus Throckmorton, captain Lawrence Key mis, captain 
William Morgan, and others, such as well understood 
themselves and the enemy.'' f This passage alone might 
show, was there no other proof, what heartburnings 
there were among the commanders and officers in this 
armament, notwithstanding the formal:]; reconciliation 
that had taken place. 

• Hist of the World, 5. 1. 4 it 307. + Ibid. 

t While some of the land, forces were at Weymouth, sir Francis Vere 
says, ** The general called myself and sir Walter Raleigh before him, and 
for that he thought there remained some grudge of the last year's falling 
out, would needs have us shake hands; which we did botli the willinglier 
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It required English courage to eflTect a landing at such 
a spot, in the face of a welUpfepared enemy ; and our 
seamen had not then acquired 'that never-failing con- 
fidence which^ from the days of Drake and Raleigh^ 
they have possessed as their assured and indefeasible 
inheritance. The landing place was protected first by 
a ledge of rocks, extending about forty paces in length 
into the sea^ and afterwards trenched and flanked with 
earth and stones^ the entrance being by a narrow way 
between two walls. These works were manned with 
between 500 and 600 men. Xhe landing party con- 
sisted of 260 . Raleigh stationed some pinnaces 
before him, as close alon^ the shore as they could 
lie, to keep up a fire of ordnance upon the trenches, 
while the boats made, fast as oars could ply, to the 
landing place. But the islanders shot so fast upon the 
boats, and with such well-directed aim, that not the men 
alone, but leaders of tried courage, betrayed symptoms 
of dismay ; nor were Raleigh’s loud and sharp exhort- 
ations sufficient for rousing them to a sense of the dis- 
grace as well as increased danger which they were 
bringing upon themselves, till he ordered the watermen 
to row his own barge full upon the rocks, and called 
upon as many as were not afraid to follow him. Then, 
indeed, they who before were quailing recollected 
themselves, and pressed forward.* They ran upon the 
rocks, clambered over them, waded through the* water, 
reached the narrow entrance in spite of the enemy's fire, 
and pushed on to the assault with such resolution, that the 
islanders, after a short resistance, abandoned their works 
and fled.t I could have done this," says Raleigh, with 
less danger ; but the reasons before alleged, together with 


because there had nothing passccl betwixt us that might blemish repu. 
Ution." 

• Campbell, i. M7. . 

f ** As for the working of the sea, the stcefiness ortho cliflFH, and other 
troubles that were not new to lim, wc overvainc them well enough ; and 
these iiotwithst.inding, made five of six companies of the enemy that 
sought to impeach our landing, abandon the wall w hereon their musket, 
eers lay on the I'cat for us, and won the*placc of them without any great 
loss.” — /fijif. qfiAe Worlds 307. 

o 4 
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Other reasons well known to some of the gentlemen above 
namedj though more private than to be here laid down^ 
made me rather follow the way of bravery^ and take 
the shorter course^ having it stUl in mine own power 
to fall off when 1 should think it meet. It is easily 
said that the enemy was more than a coward^ (which 
yet was more than we knew) ; neither will I magnify 
aueh a small piece of service by seeking to prove him 
better, whom, had I thought equal to mine followers, 
1 would otherwise have de^t with/' * 

A weightier motive *with common minds than the 
desire of glory had made the men desirous that the 
attack should be no longer delayed; for they knew 
that while the enemy’s troops were fortifying them- 
selves, the inhabitants were carrying away their effects. 
They thought all danger was past when they had won 
good footing ; but more loss was sustained on the 
march to the town than in the landing, and those who 
hastened after Raleigh that they might not lose their 
part in the spoil, were attacked at vantage by the 
Spaniards, and driven to forsake the pace of a man-of- 
war, and betake themselves to a hasty troUf Less 
plunder was found than had been expected ; the gar- 
rison retired into the fort, and on the morrow Essex 
arrived. It was represented by his creatures that 
Raleigh had hastened the attack for no other reason 
than that he might prevent him, and gain the honour 
for himself. Sir Gilly Merrick is named as foremost 
in these malicious insinuations ; some urged the com- 
mander to bring Raleigh before a council-of-war, and 
cashier him for having acted without orders in so im- 
portant an affair ; others went further, and advised that 
he should be put to death, observing that Essex might 
never again have so fair an opportunity of removing an 
adversary out of his way. The act,” says Monson^, 
was held sufii an indignity to my lord, and urged 
with such vehemence by those who hated Raleigh, that 


« Hist, ofthe World, 307. 


t Ibid. 


t P- na 
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if the earl (though naturally kind and flexible) had not 
feared how it would have been taken in England, I think 
air Walter had smarted for it/' But they who thought 
thus did not give Essex credit for the magnanimity 
which he possessed ; ** for being pressed by one^ whose 
name/" says sir Henry Wotton*, ** I need not remember^ 
that at the least he would put him upon a martial- 
court ; he let fall a noble word on that occasion^ and 
replied^ ^ That I would do if he were my friend/ " 
Sydney^ Bret^ Berry^ and others who accompanied 
Raleigh, were cashiered and committed to custody. 
Raleigh was sent for before the council^ and ^'^enter- 
tained with sour looks by all men ; and Essex severely 
reprimanded him for a breach of discipline, and acting 
contrary to what had been established under pain of 
death. Sir Walter replied, that the captains, pilots,- and 
others under command, were bound by that order, but 
not the three chief generals, of whom he was one ; that 
he had waited a long while for his arrival, and would 
have waited longer, if the enemy had not refused to let 
him take in water ; and of this he was so greatly in want 
that it was necessary for him to land and take it bya 
force. Howard mediated, and persuaded Raleigh to 
make some apology, and thereupon the officers were 
released and restored : *^for Essex, ""says Camden, ''being 
a man of a mild nature in respect of taking or forget- 
ting offences, passed by these growing enmities Itnd dis- 
contents for the commonwealth's sake ; yet on both sides 
they were rather laid asleep than removed«""t 

Meantime the garrison abandoned the fort, conscious 
that if they had, been taken there they might expect as 
little mercy as they deserved ; for the bodies of an En- 
glish gentleman and of a Fleming, taken probably at 
the landing, were found with their throats cut. After 
this the island was in part pillaged, the ordnance from 
the forts carried on board, and the town burnt to the 
ground. The fleet then went to Graciosa : the inhabit- 
ants submitted without resistance, and supplied the 
* Reliquie, 180l f Cmmden, 533. 
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wants of the ships as far as they could ; ''yet with humble 
entreaty to forbear landing, especially because they 
understood there was a squadron of Hollanders^ who 
did not use to forbear cruelty wherever they came/** 
Essex, assured them that no injury should be offered 
them, and sent some persons of authority ashore to see 
that his orders in this respect were observed. These 
persons advertised him, late in the evening, that they 
could descry from the shore four sail, one of which 
being greater than the rest, seemed to be a carrack. 
Rejoiced at this, he ordered Monson in the Rainbow t 
to steer away south that night ; and if he should fall 
in with any fleet, to follow it, carrying lights, or firing 
guns, or making any other tign that he could ; if he 
met with none, he was to direct his course next day to 
St. Michaers ; but twelve ships should be sent after him 
that night. Monson, by the pinnace that brought him 
these orders, besought the earl, above all things, to 
despatch a squadron to Angra road at Tercera, for it ^ 
was certain, he said, that if the ships which had been 
seen were Spaniiirds, thither they would resort, j; 

While Essex was ordering his squadron, a small bark 
came in, and assured him that the ships which had been 
seen were some of his own : this made him counter-* 
mand his orders ; but Monson was gone too far to be 
recalled. That officer fell in, about midnight, with a fleet 
of twbrity sail : it happened that precisely that number 
were missing from the English fleet. " Here he was in 
a dilemma and great perplexity with himself ; for, in 
making signs as he was directed, if the ships proved 
English, it was ridiculous, and he should be exposed to 
scorn ; and to respite it till morning, were as dangerous 

* Monson, ITA 

f It was while the fleet were at Flores that Taylor, the Water Poet, who 
was serving on board the Rainliow, being one of a small |>arty that landed, 

•• stowed away twelve loaves in his breeches and sleeves, with one of which, 
out of the lower |»autry, he relieved a hungry gentleman of the party. 
Two.anil-tWfnty years alierwards, when the merry old Water I'oet was on 
his penniless pilgriinage, that getiCfetnan, then the noble knicht sir rr 
Witherinetoii, requited him af Newcastle with a bay mare fur that loaf.** 
— Tavlor^g lyorJLs, 131. 1S£I. 

t Slonsuii, 174. 
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if they were the Indian fleets for then Essex might be 
out of view^ or of the hearing of his ordnance/’ He 
resolved^ therefore, rather to put his person than his 
ship in peril ; and, ordering his mgster to keep the 
weather.gage of the fleet, whatever might become of 
him, got into his boat, rowed up to thig fleet, hailed 
them, and demanded whence they were. Of Seville, 
they answered, and returned the question. He replied, 
of England ; that his 'ship was a galleon of the queen’s, 
single and idone, and much honour they might get by 
taking her if they could, —his drift being to entice 
them into the wake of the English fleet. They were 
too wary to be so deceived; and returning him some 
shot, and some ill language, continued their course to 
Tercera. He, when he got on board his ship, made 
signs and light, and fired his guns in vain ; for Essex, 
having changed his intended course, was standing that 
night for St. Michael’s, passing by the north side of 
Tercera, which was a farther way than if he had gone» 
by Angra, where he would have found the Indian fleet.* 
At daylight, when Monson hoped to have seen the 
twelve ships that were to have followed him, he saw 
the Spanish fleet some two miles ahead, a galleon astern, 
and betwixt these a pinnace. The galleon put forth 
her flags, by which she was known to be the Garland, a 
queen’s ship, the earl of Southampton ; the pinnace was 
a Spaniard, which had mistaken Ae two Englisli vessels 
for some of her companions, and was pursued and sunk 
by a shot from the Garland. While Southampton’s men 
were rifling the pinnace before she went down, Verc 
and sir WUiiam Broke hove in sight in the Mary Rose, 
and the Dreadnought ; and the four English ships then 
joined in pursuit of the Spanish fleet. They being 
now far ahead, and having little way to sail, recovered 
the road of* Tercera; thither they wpre followed, and 
Monson led the way into the harbour. He found sharp 
resistance from the oastle^ there ; but yet so battered 
the ships, that he might see the masts of some shot by 

* Moiiion, 17A 
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the board, and the men quit the ships ; so that there 
wanted nothing but a gale of wind to enable him to 
cut the cables of their hawsers and bring them off!** He 
sent to his companions, desiring that they l^hould aU 
tempt this. Vere objected, and wished rather that he 
would come off and consult with them ; and though 
Monson sent word, that if he quitted the harbour then, 
the Spaniards would tow near the castle, and as night 
dtew on, the wind would freshen and come more off the 
land, Vere’s opinion prevailed ; and in the morning, as 
Monson had foreseen, the English found themselves above 
a league«from the road. Backwardress could not be im. 
puted to a man of Vere*s known intrepidity ; but it 
was felt by old seamen that his want of experience in 
the sea-service had occasioned his error of judgment on 
this occasion.f 

Raleigh's example, however, might make this council 
cautious how they ventured upon any considerable en- 
terprise in the general's absence. They resolved, thercu 
fore, to send advices to him, desiring his presence with 
them, to see if there was any possibility to attempt the 
flipping, or to surprise the island, and so possess the 
treasure. Essex was on the point of making a descent 
upon St. Michael's, when these despatches reached him. 
Giving up that intention, he presently cast about for 
Tercera," and met on the way with the only fortunate 
accident* ih the expedition; for he fell in with and 
captured three ships that had sailed from the Havannah 

« Camden says that Southampton attempted, with great boats, to enter 
the haven by night, and to cut the cables of tne nearest ships, that they 
might be forced to sea by the winds blowing hrom the land j but the Spa. 
nlards keeping diligent watch, they lost their labour. P. 639L 

f ** We may say,** says Monson, **and that truly, there was never that 
possibility to have undone the state of Spain as now ; for every royal of 
plate we nad taken in this fleet had been two to them, by our converting 
it by war upon them. . . . None of the captains could be blamed in this 
bualnesB ; all is to be attributed to the want of cxpertence in my lord 
(Essex ). 4nd hit flexible nature to be overruled. . . Certain it is, if he had 
roll’iwea the advice given him at Flores, within less than forty hours he 
had made the queen owner of that fl^ For, by the pilot *a card, which 
was tf.keii in the pinnace, the Spanish fleet was but fifty leagues in traverse 
with tliut eastern wind when my lord was at Flores i which made my lord 
wish, the frst time sir William Mtmson reiiaired to biro after the escape of 
the fleet, that he had'lost his hand, so he had been ruled by him.** — P. 175. 
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a day after the fleet ; and these prizes almost counter- 
vailed the expenses of the whole voyage.” * Upon hia 
arrival^ there was a oonstiltation how the enemy^a 
ships might be fetched off or destroyed as they lay.” 
Some of the soldiers thought that both the ships and 
the town might be easily taken ; and in this opinion 
Essex concurred ; the seamen^ with one consent^ agreed 
in the impossibility of it.” There was not only the 
difficulty of the landing to be considered^ hut that the 
strength of the island was reinforced with 1400 or 
1500 soldiers from the fleet, and that their own stores 
were not enough for them to undertake a siege.f The 
general^ therefore, went with Mountjoy an^ a few 
others to take a nearer view ; and when it was seen 
that the ships were drawn up under the forts ; that the 
haven was well secured by works, natural situation, and 
a strong garrison ; that great guns were every where 
mounted ; and that owing to a contrary wind their wild, 
fire balls could do them no service, they who before 
had been the forwardcst for the adventure admitted 
that it was impracticable. ^ Thus disappointed in the 
great object of the expedition, he resumed his intention 
of landing on St. Michaers, sailed thither accordingly, 
and anchored before its chief city, Ponta Delgada. 

That place, like roost Fortugueze and Spanish towns, 
presented at a distance an appearance of beauty and 
grandeur, to which there is nothing in the intejMor that 
corresponds. The sight made the soldiers eager for the 
pillage thereof.’* Essex himself, forgetting the quality 
of a general,'' went in a boat to discover where he might 
best effect a landing. The surf was high, and the shore 
was lined with troops ; he however embarked his men 
in boats, and ordered Raleigh to remain there with the 
ships, and occupy the attention of the enemy. He rowed 
to Villa Franca, some three leagues distant, a little 
thriving town, rich in merchandise, 4rine, wood, and 

• Monson, 175. • f Ibid. Camden, 134. 

t 111 is was but a sorry occasion for conferring hunours ; yet It apMars 
that at this time he knighte<l the earls of Rutland and Soiithamuton^ wil* 
liam Evers, WUUam Brodon, and Henry Doewray. Camden, 5^ 
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com/' He expected to have»niarched from thence to the 
capital^ but was informed that the march was impossible 
by rea^n of the high and craggy mountains on the 
way/' Perhaps he doubted the truth of this information ; 
for^ as if Undetermined how to proceed^ he remained 
six days diere^ much to the satisfaction of the soldiers^ 
who found there go6d wine as well as good pillage. 
Meantime a Brazil-man^ mistaking the fleet for friends^ 
came in among them^ and was captured. A carrack 
of 1400 tons was bearing in with all sail^ under a like 
mistake, when, notwithstanding Raleigh's orders, a 'Mog- 
gerheaded Hollander," either mistaking or disregarding 
the signVs, fired a shot at her, upon which the captain 
ran ashore under the castle. As soon as the wind 
lessened, Monson weighed with his ship, thinking to 
gain an attempt upon her, notwithstanding the fort ; but, 
perceiving this, the crew set her on fire. Raleigh then 
endeavoured to reach her, in hopes of boarding time 
enough to extinguish the flames ; an attempt not with- 
out great danger," says sir Arthur Gorges, to Ids own 
barge where he was, the surge being very outrageous. 
But before he could get up to her, she was all over 
thunder and lightning ; her ordnance discharging from 
every port ; and her whole hulk, masts, cordage, and 
furniture, overrun with such a thorough, yet distinct and 
unconfused blaze, as represented the figure of a ship 
more perfectly in fire, than could be done by any painter 
with all his art and colours. And when she was 
consumed even to the surface of the water, she ex- 
haled as her last breath such clouds from her spicy 
entrails, as for a great way and for many hours per- 
fumed the air and coast around." * 

Provisions were now becoming short, and Essex be- 
gan discreetly to foresee the danger in abiding towards 
winter upon these coasts, which could aftbrd him no 
harbour, only open roads subject to southerly winds, and 
where upon every such wipd he must put to sea for 
safety." f Should this Jiappen when the troops were 

Monson, 1V5. Purclias. f Oct. 9. 
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ashore^ and the ships not be^ahle to reach land in a fort- 
night or inore^^ which was an ordinary thing, he con- 
sidered in what a desperate cifse he should pu^ himself ; 
and so concluding diat he had seen the end of all his 
hopes^’* he re-embarked himself and army^ though not 
without difficulty, the seas having grown high.* In all 
this expedition^** says Camden^ ffie English found for- 
tune so adverse, that she might seem to have deluded 
and mocked them. And though chances and accidents are 
nowhere more ordinary than at sea, yet their errors may 
seem to have been voluntary apd wilful, and their dis- 
appointments wrought by some mean emulations among 
themselves, while they endeavoured to prevent each 
other of a little glory.'* 

The third day after they had set igil homeward, a 
heavy gale came on from the north, and scattered the 
ships all the sea over.** Not one, however, was cast away; 
and that storm was their providential means of deliver- 
ance from a great and unforeseen danger. The Spanish 
armament under the adelantado mayor of Castille, D. 
Martin de Padilla, instead of following the English 
from Ferrol, and venturing upon a sea fight, had at 
this time sailed for England, intending to land at Fal- 
mouth : they meant to fortify that place ; and having 
occupied it witli a sufficient force, to put to sea and 
intercept Essex’s fleet, as it returned scattered and 
unsuspicious of danger. Thus they hoped to .cripple 
the naval strength of England, and with a reinforcement 
in a fleet of seven ‘and thirty Levantine ships, to main- 
tain themselves in Cornwall, and give the English oc- 
cupation enough in their own country and their own 
seas, to prevent any farther attempt upon the Indies and 
upon Spain. When they were within a few leagues of 
the Scilly Islands, the adelantado commanded all his 
captains to hoard him and receive his directions. The 
storm came on while they were thus ' assembled ; the 
captains with great difficulty recovered their slnps, but 
in no case were able to save their boats. The loss of 

* Monscjii, SC4, 
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the boats might alone baiiy frustrated their design ; but 
the storm ^uptinued «o furious, that happy was he 
who co\||d reach a Spanish port. Some got into Cadiz^ 
others to Santander, Ribadeo or Muros. One put into 
Dartmouth when the men were almost famished. Eighteen 
foundered, of their best galleons being of that 
number, — God pAmitting,” says Ferreras/'in his deep 
judgements, that all the efforts which were made by 
Spain against England thould prove vain.” * We may 
say, and that truly,'' says Monson, that God^ fought 
for us ; for certainly tl\p enemy’s designs were danger- 
ous, and not diverted by our force, but by His will, 
who ffom time to time would not suffer the Spaniards 
in any one of their attempts to set footing in England.’* 
Thus Almig||ty God,” says Camden, the umpire of 
wars, kept asunder the two nations, who were hasten- 
ing to the slaughter of one another, and^ their designs 
were on both sides at this time disappointed.” 

Essex reached England safely about the end of 
October, his ships leaky and weatherbeaten, but with 
no small booty.” Not one of the objects for which 
the expedition was undertaken had been effected; 
and the general and Raleigh, in their official account to 
the council, concluded by apologizing for the failure 
thus; — As we would have acknowledged that we had 
done but our duties if we had defeated the adelantado, 
taken jLhe Spanish treasures, and conquered the Islands 
of the Azores ; so, wb having failed of nothing that God 
gave us the means to do, we hope her majesty will think 
our painful days, careful nights, cool diet, and many 
hazards, deserve not now to be measured by Ae event. 
The like honourable and just construction vse promise 
ourselves at the hands of all my lords. As for others 
who have sat warm at home, and descant upon us, we 
know they wanted strength to perform more, and beUeve 
they wanted courage to adventure so much.*’^ 

The expedition, however^ had disappointed the govern- 

• VoL XV, 401. 
r P.fiSfi. 


+ P. 17C: 

4 Lediard, d54b 
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ment as well as the people, was thought that more 
than was attempted might have been done]%nd the pro* 
ceedings against Raleigh were ^^greatly misliked^* Ra.. 
leigh was happy in having constant friends^ who were 
able by their wisdom and authority to support him. 
These friends^ who were great at^ court, mightily 
graced his doings, and commended his experience at sea.’^ ^ 
Essex had the mortiheation to see that his enemy, in 
which light he now again regarded him, stood high in 
the queen's favour. It mortified him also tliat, during 
his absence, the mastership of thb wards had been given 
to Cecil ; and still more that the lord admiral had 
been advanced to the honour of earl of Nottingham, the 
patent expressing that it was for his services against the 
Spanish armada, in 1/588, and also fur hiiAiaving, jointly 
with the carl of Essex, valiantly and nobly taken, by 
main force, the isle and strongly fortified city of Cadiz. 
Essex, who challenged that glory wholly to himself, took 
this very heinously, as done in his disparagement. 
He held it also for a wrong, because this creation placed 
Nottingham in the same rank of nobility, and thereby 
gave him precedence, according to an act of Henry VI 11., 
by virtue of his office as lord admiral. Essex so sto- 
mached this, that he demanded an inquiry into his right 
by a commission appointed for that purpose, or that he 
might defend it by combat against Nottingham himself 
or any of his sons or name who wou]|^ take up the cause, 
or that the queen would take the affair into her own 
hands, and then he would submit to whatever she might 
X>lease to determine. Rash as he was, he would not 
have made this theatrical display of displeasure unless and 
he had presumed largely on Elizabeth’s good graces ; 
indeed the queen soon contented him by creating him earl 
marsbalt, which appointment had been vacant for seven 
years. This gave him precedence over JS^ottingham ; 

* Sydney Papen^ il fiH. 75. 

t liord Hem y Howard, con^atulatlng Ksaex on thlt appointment, wye, 
** Though niy lord of Shrewiibury that last was rculd make no other use 
of the staff* than by measuring the breadth of his fat oxen between the 
horns, yet if, against the judgment of the philosopher, there be a kind of 
cornuforum animanUum that have denict in tupertore mandibnio, they 
VOL. IV. u 
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and the old admiral^ being then offended in his torn, 
resigned his staff of lord steward, and retired to his 
house at Chelsea, pretending sickness. As a farther 
proof of kindness to Essex, the queen signed a privy 
seal for 7000/., to be paid him out of the cochineal, as 
her free gift.* 

At this time France made a separate peace with 
Spain, leaving England to shift for herself. It then 
became a serious question in Elizabeth’s council whether, 
having thus been deserted by their great ally, it did not 
behove them to treat *for peace also* Burleigh was of 
this advice, knowing the chance of war to be uncertain, 
the charges infinite, the treasury exhausted, and die com-, 
mon people inclinable to sedition if they were oppressed 
with extraordinary imposts.” He argued that there was 
an inbred disaffection in the vulgar fewards the no* 
bility ; that there was small hope of assistance from the 
States ; that our neighbours round about were to be sus- 
pected ; that there were many traitors at home ; that 
the Spaniard’s wealth was not to be drawn dry ; and that 
the only good which could accrue to P]ngland by con- 
tinuing the war was only to avert evil, which, of good 
consequences, is reputed the least. Essex, on the con- 
trary, argued that no peace could be made but what 
would Ik* dishonourable on the part of England, and 
fraudulent on that of Spain, where it was held as an un- 
disputed axiom, thi|^ faith is not to be kept with heretics* 
This opinion he maintained with so much heat, that Bur- 
leigh took the Psalter and put it into his hand, silently 
pointing to these words, — ^^The blood diirsty shall not 
live out half their days.'’ + 

The earl had a wise counsellor in Bacon, who endea- 
voured, by all means possible, to divert him from the 
course of the war and popularity ; and, upon seeing 
actions of charge and provocation put forth every 

shall meet, 1 doubt not, with a marshal that can rule the staff*, and knowa 
how to marshal men of very good conditions in that latitude.*' — iSSfrcA. il. 
Sdd. 

• Syd. Pap. ii. 77. Sa Birch's Mem. of Q. Eli*, ii. 365. Camden, 53a 

f Psalm Iv. S5k Camden, 5^ Birch, ssk 
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Spring, once said to him, ** My lord, when 1 came first 
unto you 1 took you for a physician, that desired to 
cure the diseases of the state; but now 1 doubt you 
will be like those physicians which can be content to 
keep their patients low, because they would always be 
in request.” Bacon says he took this plainness very 
well, as he had an excellent ear, and was patientissimus 
veri but good counsel was lost upon him. With all 
his opportunities of knowing the queen’s character, he 
mistook it in one great point, and had a settled opin* 
ion that she could be brought to hothing, but by a kind 
of necessity and authority ; whereas Bacon warned him 
that the only course to be held with her was by obse- 
quiousness and observance. The earl, when by violent 
ways at any time he had obtained his object, would ask 
him, '‘Now, sir, whose principles be true?” And 
Bacon answered, " My lord, these courses be like to 
hot waters ; they will melp at a pang*, but if you use 
them you shall spoil the stomach; and shall be fain still 
to make them stronger and stronger, and yet iii the 
end they will lessen their operation.”* A question 
arose who should be sent as lord-deputy to Ireland: 
it was debated at a council at which Essex, the lord 
admiral, Cecil, and the clerk of the signet, Windebank, 
were the only persons present. 'J'he queen was of 
opinion that Essex’s uncle, sir William Knollys, was 
the fittest man for the employment. Essex advised 
that sir George (Jarew should be appointed ; his object 
was to remove him from court ; and he persisted perti- 
naciously in this opinion, against the queen, till, finding 
he could make no impression on her, he turned his 
back upon her contemptuously. This insolence “ exas- 
perated her to so high a degree, that she gave him a 
box on the ear, and bade him go and be hanged.” 
Stung, in his turn, to a not less uiibecqming anger, 
he laid his hand on his sword hilt ; and when the lord 
admiral interposed, swore that he neither could nor 
would bear such an indignity, and that he would not 

* Bacon, vi. S52. 358. 
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have taken it even from Henry VIII.* And with that 
he left the court. 

The lord keeper Egerton wrote to him upon this 
occasion^ in a strain as judicious as it was friendly. 
He observed to him that for the most part any man 
in his own cause standeth in his own lights and seeth 
not so clearly as he should and he said to him, If 
you hold still your course^ which hitherto you find 
worse and worse, (and the longer you tread this path 
the farther you are still out of the way), there is little 
hope or likelihood thac the end will be better than the 
beginning. You are not so far gone but you may well 
return. The return is safe ; but the progress danger, 
ous and desperate in this course you hold. If you have 
any enemies, you do that for them which they could 
never do for themselves ; whilst you leave your friends 
to open shame and contempt, forsake yourself, over- 
throw your fortunes, and ruifiate your honour and 
reputation ; giving that comfort to our foreign foes 
as greater they cannot have. For what can be more 
welcome and pleasing news to them, than to hear 
that her majesty and the realm are maimed of so 
worthy a member, who hath so often and so valiantly 
quailed and daunted them? You forsake your country 
when it hath most need of your help and counsel ; and 
lastly, you fail in your indissoluble duty which you owe 
to yOfir most gracious sovereign, a duty not imposed 
upon you by nature and policy only, but by the religious 
and sacred bond in which the divine majesty of God 
hath, by the rule of Christianity, obliged and bound 
you. My good lord, I want wisdom, and lack judg- 
ment to advise you ; but I will never want an honest 
and true heart to will and wish you \rell ; nor, being 
warranted by a good conscience, fbrbear to speak what 
I think. I have begun plainly : 1 hope your lordship 
will not be offended if I proceed still after the same 
fashion. The best remedy is not to contend and strive, 
but humbly to submit* Have you given cause, and yet 
Camden, 556. Whitiocke, 274. Birch, 'i. 384. 
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take scandal to yourself ? Why tben^ all you can do is 
too little to make satit^faction. Is cause of scandal 
given to you ? Yet policy^ duty^ and religion enforce 
you to sue^ yields and submit to your sovereign^ between 
whom and you there can be no proportion of duty ; 
and God himself requireth it as a principal bond of 
service to himselfi When it is evident that great good 
may ensue of it to your friends^ your country, and 
sovereign, and extreme harm by the contrary, there 
can be no dishonour or hurt to yield ; but in not doing 
it is dishonour and impiety. *The difficulty, my good 
lord, is to conquer yourself, which is the heighrof all 
true valour and fortitude ; whereunto all your honour- 
able actions have tended. Do it in this, and God will 
be pleased, her majesty well satisfied, your country will 
take good, and your friends comfort by it ; yourself 
(I mention you last, for I know of all these you esteem, 
yourself least) shall receive honour ; and your enemies 
(if you have any) shall be disappointed of their bitter 
sweet hope.’* 

My very good lord,” said Essex in reply, although 
there is not that man this day living, whom 1 would 
sooner make judge of any question that did concern me 
tliaii yourself, yet must you give me leave to tell you, 
that in such a case 1 must appeal from all earthly 
judges ; and, if in any, then surely in this, wljere the 
highest judge on earth hath impost upon me, without 
trial or hearing, the most heavy judgment that ever 
hath been known. But since 1 must either answer 
your lordship's argument, or forsake my just defence, 
1 will force mine aching head to do me some service 
for a small hour or two, although against my will." 
After touching then upon his discontentment, his ene- 
mies, his friends, and his fortune, he came to the point 
of his duty, which the lord keeper had .pressed upon 
him. I am tied unto my country," said he, by 
two bands: in public pea<£ to discharge carefully, 
faithfully, and industriously the trust which is com- 
mitted unto me ; and the other private, to sacrifice for 
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it my life and carcass, which hath been nourished in 
it. Of the first I am freed^ being dismissed^ dis- 
charged^ and disabled by her majesty. Of the other 
nothing can free me but death ; and therefore no 
occasion of my performance shall oiBfer itself but I will 
meet it half way. The indissoluble duty which I owe 
to her majesty is only the duty of allegiance^ which 1 
never will, nor never can fail in. The duty of attend- 
ance is no indissoluble duty. I owe her majesty the 
duty of an earl, and of lord marshal of England. I 
have been content to do her majesty the service of 
a clerft, but can never serve her as a villain or slave. 
But yet you say I must give way unto the time. So I 
do; for now I see the storm come, 1 put myself into 
the harbour. Seneca saith we must give place unto 
fortune. I know that fortune is both blind and strong, 
and therefore I go as far out of her way as 1 can. 
You say the remedy is not to strive. 1 neither strive 
nor seek for remedy. But, say you, I must yield and 
submit. I can neither yield myself to be guilty, nor 
this imputation laid upon me to be just. 1 owe so 
much to the Author of all truth, that I can never yield 
falsehood to be truth, nor truth to be falsehood. Have 1 
given cause, ask you, and take scandal when I have 
done ? No ; I give no cause to take so much as Fim- 
bria’s, complaint against me, for I did totum telum 
corpore recipere. 1 patiently bear all, and sensibly feel 
all that I then received, when that scandal was given 
me. Nay, more, when the vilest of all indignities was 
done unto me, doth religion enforce me to sue, or doth 
God require it ? Is it impiety ‘not to do it ? What ! 
cannot princes err? cannot subjects receive wrong? 
Is an earthly jiower or authority infinite ? Pardon me, 
pardon me, my good lord, I can never subscribe to 
these principles. Let Solomon’s fool laugh when he is 
stricken ; let those that mean to make their profit of 
princes strive to have n6 sense of princes’ injuries; 
let them acknowledge an infinite absoluteness on earth 
that do not believe in an infinite absoluteness in 
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heaven. As for me, I have received wrong, and feel 
it. My cause is good ;* I know it ; and whatsoever 
come, all the powers on earth can never show more 
strength and constancy in oppressing, than 1 can show 
in suffering whatsoever can or shall be imposed upon me. 
Your lordship, in the beginning, maketh yourself a 
looker-on, and me a player of my own game, so you 
can see more than I can : yet must you give me leave 
to tell you, in the end of my answer, that since you do 
but see, and I suffer, 1 must of necessity feel more 
than you do. I must crave ybur lordship's patience, 
to give him that hath a crabbed fortune licencs^to use 
a crabbed style. And yet, whatsoever my style is, 
there is no heart more humble to his superior, nor any 
more affected towards your lordship than that of your 
honour's poor friend, Essex." ♦ 

Unfortunately Essex took no counsel with Bacon at 
this time, his advice was too prudent to be acceptable / 
and still more unfortunately he allowed his injudicious 
friends to publish this letter. It did not prevent his 
submission after a few weeks, nor stand in the way 
of a reconciliation with the queen ; but when grave 
offences were laid to his charge, the general principles 
which, upon slight occasion he had thus brought for- 
ward, were alleged against him as indications of a 
presumptuous temper and of dangerous doctrine. The 
queen, however, received him now again into* favour, 
retaining no resentment for what had passed. Yet, it 
is said, his friends began shrewdly to fear his ruin, 
having observed that fortune is seldom reconciled to 
her foster-children when she hath once forsaken them« 
and princes more seldom to those whom they have of. 
fended. It is certain that they wronged Elizabeth by 
that opinion ; but it is probable that they possessed 
Essex with it, and thereby contributed^ to his ruin, t 
The discovery, at this time, of an attempt to take away 
the lives of Essex and the queen, may have moved 
Elizabeth to regard him more kindly, as proving in 
* Birch, ii. f Camden, 556. 
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wbat esdmation he was held by her enemies. The 
man who was accused of this intended crime (Squire 
by name) had been taken in Drake’s last exi^edition, 
and carried prisoner into Spain^ where he was converted 
to popery, and engaged, according to his dying decla-r 
ration, hy Walpole the Jesuit, to return to his own 
country and commit this treason. It was to be effected 
by poisoning the queen’s saddle and the earl’s chair. 
Squire protested that though he had consented to do 
this, his heart had failed. He suffered, however, upon 
his own full confession ; and though the Jesuits as usual 
deniedrin this case the specific application of their own 
doctrines, nothing is more notorious than that the 
Romish church proclaimed and acted upon the opinion 
that to take away the lives of excommunicated 
princes, was weeding the wicked out of the Lord’s 
field.” * 

England lost this year her greatest statesman in 
Burleigh, and in Philip II. her most formidable enemy. 
But the war with Spain continued still, and assumed a 
more dangerous character in Ireland than at any former 
time. In that worse than barbarous country it was 
that the Romish locusts, who to maintain the pope’s 
usurped power, breathed every where fire and sword +,” 
made their mos't successful efforts, whether encouraged 
by the blind zeal of the ignorant Irish to popery, or 
animatSeQ by an old prophecy, saying, 

* He that will England win, 

Must with Ireland first begin." ** 

The Reformation at first met with no opposition there. 
The nobles, not those of the pale only, but the most 
turbulent heads of the Irish tribes, and those of old 
English race, who having adopted the manners of the 
land, had become Hibemis ipsis Hiberniores — more Irish 
than the Irishry — united in proclaiming Henry VIII. 
king of England, instead of lord, which was the only 
title the pope had allowed to be assumed ; they signed 
indentures, in which they acknowledged him as the 
* Camden, 561. + Fyn« Morysrn, p^rt ii. p. 3. 
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supreme head on earthy immediately under Christ, of 
the church of England and Ireland ; and pledged them- 
selves that as far as lay in their power they would jointly 
and separately exert themselves to annihilate the usurped 
primacy and authority of the bishop of Rome, and expel 
and eradicate all his favourers, abettors, and partisans.* 
Ignorant as they were, they knew enough of their own 
history to know that the pretended rights of the pope 
were so many usurpations upon the prerogatives of 
royalty ; and in humiliating a crafty and ambitious 
priesthood, they expected that diost of the power and 
influence which the hierarchy had exercised would 
devolve upon themselves. The terribly thundering bull 
(as an honest friarf calls it) which pronounced Henry 
to be dethroned, declared him infamous, cut him off 
from Christian burial, and devoted him to eternal dam- 
nation, was fulminated in vain. In vain were curses 
denounced against all who should acknowledge his im- 
pious claims, and the gates of heaven ordered to be 
thrown open as widely for those who should resist as 
the gates of hell for those who obeyed him. In spite 
of excommunications and indulgences, not a sword in 
Ireland was drawn in behalf of the Romish church 
till the nobles perceived that it was the purpose of the 
English government to curb their tyranny, and eman- 
cipate the people from the bondage in which they were 
held by them. Then they veered round, united with 
the priests; and at the entreaties of Rome, and with the 
promised aid of the Spaniards, raised those rebellions 
which disturbed Elizabeth more than all other incidents 
of her eventful reign, and occasioned a greater expendi- 
ture of life than all her foreign wars. 

Insurrection after insurrection was suppressed, and 
one formidable rebellion was crushed ; but a barbarous 
land was made more barbarous by the chgiracter of the 
war, and a ferocious people were rendered more ferocious 

* Phelan’s History of the Policy of the Church of Rome in Ireland * 
83 - 86 . 

t Peter Walsh. 
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by the spirit of malignant bigotry with which the 
emissaries of Rome imbued them^ and which they then 
first thoroughly imbibed. Elizabeth's council was con- 
tinually occupied with the matters and miseries of Ire- 
1597. land." Upon the death of the lord deputy Burgh^ the 
military command was given to the earl of Ormond^ with 
the title of lord lieutenant of the army. Tyrone^ who had 
been the leader in the late insurrection^ found treachery 
was then a safer course than rebellion ; he submitted ; 
most humbly acknowledged^ in writings the queen’s 
great mercy in giving him and his associates their 
pardoas upon former submissions ; and upon the knees 
of his heart (a favourite phrase in those days), professed 
most heartily penitence for his disloyalty, and especially 
his foul relapses thereinto." * Upon this submission his 
pardon was drawn and sealed ; but having served his 
purpose by gaining time, he continued his old courses, 
with more confidence than ever, and with more formid- 
1498. able means. Thirty years had now brought the Irish 
kerns to some sort of discipline suited to the nature of 
the country. They had been at first so rude and in- 
expert, that two or three were required to discharge one 
piece ; they had now become skilful in managing such 
arms, and in bog and bush fighting. The English 
had a fort called Blackwater, which lying on the chief 
passage into his country, was a great eyesore to him.” 
Tyrort# assaulted this ; it was only a field work, gar* 
risoned by a hundred men, who, under Capt. Thomas 
Williams, repulsed a numerous body of assailants with 
great slaughter. Tyrone then blockaded it at safe dis- 
tance, knowing that they were ill stored. But Williams 
and his few warders did, with no less courage, suffer 
hunger ; and having eaten the few horses they had, lived 
upon herbs growing on the ditches and walls, suffering 
all extremities," till sir Henry BagnaU, marshal of 
Ireland, was sent witli some choice companies of foot 
and horse to their relief. They marched from the camp, 
near Armagh, in three bodies, at too great distance 

^ Fynea Moryson, fk 
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apart^ and with too little caution^ having a boggy place 
on one hand^ and woods on the other. Bagnall led the 
van ; and when he was out of sight of the other divisions, 
by reason of a hill between them, Tyrone with his whole 
force attacked him, slew him, fighting in the midst of 
his enemies, and bore down this body by dint of num. • 
bers. The middle body was at the same time thrown 
into confusion by their powder blowing up ; and en- 
deavouring after this to bring off the remains of the 
van, they also were defeated, for losing their best captains 
they lost heart also. It was the*greatest defeat that the 
English had ever received in Ireland, thirteen valiaist cap- 
tains being slain, and 1 500 men, many of whom were 
of the old companies which had served under Norris 
in Bretagne; but now being scattered in shameful flight, 
they were miserably slaughtered. Charles Montacute, 
with the horse, and not without great hazard, collected 
and brought off those who escaped. The fort sur- 
rendered, Capt. Williams being ordered to join the 
remains of the force at Armagh, as all their safety 
depended upon the junction. It was a glorious victory 
to the rebels, and of special advantage. They got by 
it plenty of arms and provisions. Tyrone was celebrated 
over Ireland as the deliverer of his country* '^All 
Ulster was in arms, all Connaught revolted, and the 
rebels of Leinster swarmed in the English pale,” while 
the English lay in their garrisons, in continual feaTbf be- 
ing surprised therein. Elated with success, Tyrone wrote 
to the king of Spain, requesting that though the king 
might hear that he had solicited peace of the English, 
it might not be believed, for he had stopped his ears 
against all conditions, however reasonable, and would 
keep faith with the Spaniards. At the same time, with 
his wonted duplicity, he ceased not to profess the loyalty 
of his intentions; and sent another proposal of sub- 
mission*, accompanied with most unreasonable demands. 

« Camden, 565, 566. Fynes Moryson, 96 , Will you think,** says 
Moryson, “ that Carthage ever bred such a dissembling foediSragous wretch 
as Tyrone?** 
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To be lord deputy in Irdand was no desirable post 
at any time* : the disorders there were so greats of such 
long standing^ and so difficult of cure^ that even in that 
age statesmen seemed in despair to conclude that there 
was a curse upon the country. Nevertheless when the 
queen and most of the council thought of appointing 
Charles Blunts then lord Mountjoy^ Essex opposed the 
choice; not that he now entertained any resentment of an 
old quarrel^ but that he desired the office for himself. 
Upon this occasion^ though he had for some while been 
averse to consult with Bacon^ he sent for him^ and in 
a set manner^’* desired his opinion. I did not only^^' 
says that wise man^ dissuade^ but protest against bis 
going ; telling him with as much vehemency and asse- 
veration as I could^ that absence in that kind would 
exulcerate the queen's mind^ whereby it would not be 
possible for him to carry himself so as to give her suf- 
ficient contentment^ nor for her to carry herself so as 
to give him sufficient countenance; which would be ill 
for her^ ill for him^ and ill for the state. And because 
1 would omit no argument^ 1 stood also upon the diffi- 
culty of the action^ setting before him out of histories 
that the Irish were such as the ancient Gauls^ or Britons^ 
or Germans were ; and that we saw how the Romans^ 
who had such discipline to govern their soldiers^ and 
such donatives to encourage them^ and the whole world 
in a manner to levy them^ yet when they came to deal 
with enemies who placed their felicity only in liberty 
and the sharpness of their sword^ and had the natural 
elemental advantages of woods^ and bogs^ and hardness 
of bodies^ they ever found they had their hands full of 
them ; and therefore I concluded that going over with 
such expectation as he did^ and through the churlish- 

* Rowland Whyte, writing a little before this to sir Robert Sydney, says, 

** Sir William Russell, or sir Walter Raleigh, was nominated to go lord 
deputy: but Russell hath absolutely refused to go; the other doth little 
like it 1 pray God It fall not to your lot to go when you are here : a fair 
w^ to thrust you on to your own destruction.'*— Pap. ii. 96. 

Rowland Whyte knew that S>dney*s fhther had found it ** a purgatory/* 
and that, while he held it, his constant prayer was to be recalled from that 
** miserable and accursed island I ** 
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ness of the enterprise not like to answer it, would mighu 
ily diminish his reputation. And many other reasons 
I used, so as 1 am sure I never in anything in my life, 
time dealt with him in like earnestness by speech, by 
writing, apd by all the means I could devise. «For I 
did as pla&ly see his overthrow chained as it were, by 
destiny, to that journey, as it is possible for any man 
to ground a judgement upon future contingents. But 
howsoever his ear was open, yet his heart and resolution 
were shut against that advice, whereby his ruin might 
have been prevented.”* 

Bacon was a faithfid counsellor ; but Essex gave ear 
to rash friends and covert enemies. He objected that 
Mountjoy had no experience in war more than the little 
he might have acquired in commanding a company in 
the Low Countries, and again in Bretagne; that he 
was too much given to booldsimess for a soldier ; and 
moreover that he had too mean an estate, and too few 
followers to undertake an office which required some 
prime man of the nobility, considerable for his power^ 
dignity, and estate, who had before commanded an army, 
and who was both agreeable to the soldiers and respected 
by them. Herein he was thought to point himself 
out ; yet when the queen resolved upon appointing him, 
^^he made a feigned show of refusing, praying her to cfon. 
fer so w'eighty a charge upon some abler person, though if 
any other were named, he had something ready to object.” 
And he behaved himself says Camden, after such a 
manner, that his adversaries verily believed he wished 
nothing more than to have an army at his command, 
and to engage the sword-men to him ; yea so eager was 

* Bacon, vi. 253. f P. 568. 

t *' He had of late lain so open to hia enemies, as he had given them 
ix»wer to make his embracing of military courses, and his popular estim. 
ation, BO much suspected of his sovereign, that his greatness was now 
judged to depend as much on her majesty’s fear of him as her love to him. 
And, in this respect, he might seem to the queen most unfit for this ser. 
vice. But surely the carl was persuaded that his honaur could not stand 
without embracing this action ; and, since he afibeted it, no man durst be 
his rival Besides that, his enemies ^adly put forward his design, that 
they might have him at more advantage by nis absence firom court Fi. 
nally, the vulgar ^ve ominous aoclamatipns to his enterprise ; but the 
wiser sort rather wished than hoped haimy 'efibets, either to his private or 
the public good, in regard to the powerful enemies he left at court (whence 
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he about the business^ that divers feared he was hatching 
soine dangerous design, especially seeing he showed 
himself more and more contumacious against her who had 
been so bountiful to him, and that his followers made 
great boasts of his descent from the royal family of the 
Scots, and of the blood royal of England, pretending 
that on this ground he had a better title to the succes- 
sion than any of the other claimants, whose titles, except 
that of the Infanta of Spain, Persons the Jesuit, under 
the name of Doleman, had in a book dedicated to him 
invalidated. At any tkne it would have been danger- 
ous tQ» touch upon that point, and especially when 
Elizabeth’s years were fast drawing to tlieir close. Her 
faculties, however, and her brave spirit were unimpaired; 
and if her judgement may be arraigned for appointing 
Essex to this command, it must be not because it was 
dangerous to trust him thus at the head of an army, 
but because his abilities were not of the kind which 
were peculiarly required in such circumstances. She 
had never judged more wisely than when she would 
have preferred Mountjoy. 

The army assigned him was as great as himself re- 
quired,” 1300 horse, and 16,000 foot; the number was 
afterwards raised to 20,000. It was such as Ireland had 
never before seen. There was nothing which he wished 
for, but the officious (I will not, says Camden, say 
guilefut) help of his rivals did obtain it for him. More 
ample authority was granted him than had been vested 
in most of his predecessors ; and he was to command the 
ships upon the Irish station, unless the lord admiral 
went himself to sea, and orders should be given for them 
to join his fleet. The more particular instructions were, 
that he diould not confer the dignity of knighthood on any 
but worthy and well-deserving subjects, (the imprudence 
which he had twice committed in this respect required 
this check) ; ind that, disregarding all minor objects, he 

all Beconds were to come to him), and of his own distracted ends, though 
inclined to the public good, ye«s perh.'.ps, in aiming at the speedy end of 
this war imd some other parti^iuarSj not fully concurring with the same.*^ 
— Fjfnei Z6L 
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should direct his whole force against Tyrone, and his 
confederates, the Ulster .rebels, planting garrisons at 
Loughfoyle and Balishannon to straighten them. This 
course he had always insisted upon as necessary in both 
points, and had censured the former lord-deputies in 
gener^ for neglecting to do both, and for protracting tHe 
war by frequent parleys with the enemy/'* A proclama. 
tion was sent before him, declaring that the queen was 
at^length constrained to make use of her power against 
rebels who had so long abused her clemency and patience, 
but disclaiming any such intcntion«of conquering Ireland t 
as was falsely imputed to her : that, she said, was not 
needed, 'the far greater part of the nobility and common- 
alty continuing constant in their allegiance. She offered 
mercy to .those rebels who would return to their duty ; 
otherwise, they were threatened with destruction. 

.Before liis departure, he addressed this characteristic 
epistle to the queen : From a mind delighting in 

sorrow, from spirits wasted with passion, from a heart 
torn in pieces with care, grief and travel, from a man 
that hateth himself and all things else that keep him 
alive, what service can your majesty expect, since any 
service past deserves no more than banishment and pro- 
scription to the cursedest of^all islands ? It is your rebels 
pride and succession must give me leave to ran some my- 
self out of this hateful prison, out of my loathed body ; 
which, if it happen sc, your majesty shall hsfV^ no 
cause to mistake the fashion of my death, since the 
course of my life could never please you. — 

** Happy if he could finish forth his fate 

In some unhauntud desart. most obscure, 

From all society, from love and hate 

Of worldly folk ; then should h( sleep secure ; 

Then wake again and yield God ever praise. 

Content with hips and haws and brambleberry. 

In contemplation passing out his days, 

And change of holy thoughts to make him merry ; 

WJio when he dies his tomb may be a bush. 

Where harmless robin dwells with gentle thrust^ 

“ Your Majesty's exiled Servant, 
Robkrt Essex." X 
* Camden, 559. Fynes Moryson, JO. , 

t Tyrone had spread about a rc»port, that the queen had resolred to 
conmier the Irish nation and utterly extiriwte it Camden, 567. 
t Biographia Britannica. 
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1 599. In the latter end of March, Essex departed from London, 
^'with happy acclamations of the people, who to ^ wor- 
thy a general at the' head of so strong an army did 
ominate nothing but victory.” He was conducted on bis 
way by many of the nobility, and accompanied with 
the flower of the English realm ; but* it was remarked 
that at his sctting^orth it thundered in a clear sky, and 
that a violent shower presently followed.* His passage 
was stormy ; the e^rl of Kildare and some gallant gentle- 
men, accompan)*{hg him in a little bark chosen for its 
swift sailing, were casit away. He soon found that he 
had b»*cn too confident of his own success, whe 4 he put 
himself forward for the command ; and his first 
l^atches were in no hopeful strain. + The rebels in Mun- 
ster, he said, had solemnly sworn at a public cross to be 
stedfast in their cause. Xo traitors came in, and the 
insolence of their btdiaviour proved that thiy had no 
thought of submitting. Even those who professed 
obedience were so disaffected on religious as well as po- 
litical grounds, that men who upon their private quarrels 
couUl bring an hundred horse and thrice as many foot, 
would protijst that they could not bring five men to 
serve the state* Every active borderer had an agent 
with the rebels, and almost jvery one of the greatest in 
the state had some rebel for his client. Little or no assist- 
ance therefore, he saidy4^^d be looked for from the Irish ; 
and for the queen's^fiiiiy, large as it was, he must say that 
the jdaister would do no more than cover the wound. J 
Ills first actions guvc no proof of vigour or ability. 
Instead of striking at the hcacl of the nbellioii, according 
to his own advice in England, and the queen’s express 
command, he was induced by some of the council who 
had their own interest in view to march against some 
rebel^in Munster, wherCj,^ taking Caliir castle, and niak- 

* Camden, 508^ 

f He mi([ht have remembered ^hat his fatheNin-law, Walsingham, fsaid 
of £Mex, llifl fhthcr, and of sir Henry Sydney, in a despatch to the latter, 
when the one was commander of the forces in Ireland, and the other lont 
deputy. ” When I fall Into consideration of the soundness of l)oth your 
judgments, then do 1 shaken Vail fear; hut when 1 rat) to mind the cursed 
destiny of that island, 1 caiiiiot nut off all dread." — Sud, Pap. i. 

t Fynes Moryson, 33. 
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ing a great prey of cattle, he cast the terror of his forces 
on the weakest enemies, driving them into the woods 
and mountains, thereby impairing his reputation, and 
misspending his strength, with little injury to the 
enemy.” During this expedition he wrote to the queen. 

1 dare begin,” said he, to give yourjmajesty some ad- 
vertisement of the stfeite of. this kingdom, not, as before, 
by hearsay, but as I beheld it with my own eyes. The 
people in general have able bodies by nature, aitll have 
gotten by custom ready use of arms, and by their late 
successes boldness to fight with your majesty’s troops. 
In their pride they value no men but themselve^^ in 
their affections tliey love nothing but idleness and licen- 
tiousness ; in their rebellion they have no other end but 
to shake off the yoke of obedience to your majesty, and 
to root out all remembrance of the nation English in this 
kingdom. 1 say this of the people in general ; for I find 
not only the greater part thus affected, but that it is a 
general quarrel of the Irish, and they who do not i)ro- 
fess it are either so few, or so false, that there is no 
account to be made of them. The Irish nobility and 
lords of countries do not only in their hearts affect this 
plausible quarrel, and are divided from us in religion, 
but have an especial quarrel to the English government, 
because it limiteth and tieth those who ever have been 
and ever would be, as absolute tyrants as any are lyjder 
the sun. The towns being inhabited by men of the 
same religion and birth as the rest, are so carried away 
witli tile love of gain, tliat for it they will furnish the 
rebels witli all things that may arm them, or enable 
them against the state or against tliemselves. The 
wealth of the kingdom, w'hich consisteth in cattle, oat- 
meal, and o tiler victuals, is almost all in the rebels’ hands, 
who, in every jirovince, till my coming, have been 
masters of the field. The expectation of all these 
rebels is very present and very confident that Spain will 
either so invade your majesty fliat you shall have no 
leisure to persecute them.here ; or tp succour them, that 
they will get most of the towns into their hands ere 
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your majesty shall relieve and re-enforce your army. So 
that now if your majesty resolve to subdue these rebds 
by force^ they are so many and so famed to be soldiers^ 
that the war of force will be great^' costly^ and long. 
If your majesty will seek to treat them by factions 
amongst themselves, they are covetous and mercenary, 
and must be purchased ; and their Jesuits and prac- 
tising priests must be hunted out and taken from tb^m, 
which now do solder them so fast and so close together. If 
your majesty will have a strong party in the Irish nq- 
bility, and make use of them, you must hide from them 
all jStirpose of establishing English government, till the 
strength of the Irish be so broken that they shall see 
no safety but in your protection. If your majesty will 
be assured of the possession of your towns, you must 
have garrisons brought into them able to command 
them, and make it a capital offence for any merchant 
in Ireland to trade with the rebels, or buy or sell any 
arms or munition whatsoever 

He then advised that forces should be enrolled and 
trained in England, which would be no charge to her 
coffers ; that magazines of provisions should be formed 
on the west and north-west coasts, which would never be 
any loss, for in using them a kingdom m|ght he secured^ 
and if they were not used the old store might, if well 
haQ[Jled, lie sold to her majesty’s profit ; and that ships 
both of war and transport might be held in readiness to 
waft over men and stores on the first alarm of a descent : 
to have ships thus'^armed being agreeable to her own 
provident and princely courses, and to the policy of all 
states. Having shown the dangers and disadvantages 
which were to be encountered in the great work of re- 
ducing Ireland, he proceeded to show the strength and 
advantages which countervailed them. First,'’ said 
he, these rebels are neither able to force any walled 
town, castle, or house of strength, nor to keep any that 
they get ; so that whife your majesty keeps your army 
in strength and vig^jur, you are undoubtedly mistress of 
all towns and holds whatsoever. By which means (if 
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your majesty have good ministers) all the wealtli of the 
land shall be drawn into the hands of your subjects ; 
your soldiers in the winter shall be carefully lodged and 
readily supplied of any wants ; and we that command 
may make the war offensive and defensive^ may fight 
and be in safety^ as occasion is offered. Secondly^ your 
majesty's horsemen are so incomparably better than the 
rebels, and their foot are eo unwilling to fight in battle 
or gross (however they may be desirous to skirmish and 
fight loose), that your majesty may be always mistress of 
the champaign countries, which ai% the best parts of this 
kingdom. Thirdly, your majesty victualling youi*army 
out of England, and with your garrisons burning and 
destroying die country in all places, shall starve the 
rebels in one year, because no place else can supply 
them.” Fourthly, he hoped soon to make them bankrupt 
of their old store of arms and munitions^ and that her 
seamen would keep them from jreceiving any new. 

Fifthly, your majesty,” he said, hath a rich store of 
gallant colonels, captains, and gentlemen of quality, 
whose example and execution arc of more use than all 
the rest of your troops ; whereas the men of best quality 
among the rebels, which are their leaders and their 
horsemen, dare never put themselves to any hazard, 
but send their kerns and their hirelings to fight with your 
troops ; so that although their common soldiers a^e^oo 
hard for our new men, yet are they not able to stand 
before such gallant men as will charge them. Sixthly, 
your majesty's commanders, being advised and exercised, 
know all advantages, and by the strength of their order 
will in all great fights beat the rebels. For they neither 
march, nor troop, nor fight in order ; but only by the 
benefit of their footmanship can come on and go ofiT at 
their pleasure, which makes them attend a whole day, 
still skirmishing and never engaging themselves ; so 
that it hath ever been the fault and weakness of your 
majesty's leaders, whensoever •you have received any 
blow ; for the rebels do but watclf .and attend upon all 
gross oversights. Now if it please your majesty to 
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compare your advantages and disadvantages^ you shall 
find that though these rebels are more in number than 
your army^ and have (though 1 do unwillingly confess 
it) better bodies^ and perfecter use of their arms than 
those men which are sent over^ yet^ commanding 
the walled towns^ holds of champaign country, and 
having a brave nobility and gentry, a better discipline, 
and stronger order than they, and such means to keep 
from them the maintenance of their life, and to waste 
the country which should nourish them, your majesty 
may promise yourself that this action will in the end te 
successful, though costly ; and that your victory will 
be certain, though many of us your honest servants 
must sacrifice ourselves in the quarrel, and that this 
kingdom will be reduced, though it will take (besides 
cost) a great deal of care, industry, and time/' 

Thus far he had written as a general and a statesman : 
he concluded his despatch as a courtier, and in a strain 
which no man but Essex would have addressed to 
Elizabeth. But why do I talk of victory or success ? 
Is it not known that from England I receive nothing 
but discomforts and soul’s wounds ? Is it not spoken 
in the army that your majesty's favour is diverted 
from me, and that already you do bode ill both to me 
and it ? Is it not lamented of your faithfulest subjects 
bpt^^ there and here, that a Cobham, or a Raleigh (1 
wdll forbear others for their places' sake), should have 
such credit and favour with your majesty, when they 
wish the ill success of your majesty's most important 
action, the decay of your greatest strength, and the de- 
struction of your faithfullest servants? Yes, yes, 1 
see both my own destiny and your majesty's desires, 
and do willingly embrace the one and obey the other. 
Let me honestly and zealously end a wearisome life : 
let others Jive in d^eitful and unconstant pleasure. 
Let me bear the brunt and die meritoriously : let others 
achieve and finish the work and live to erect trophies. 
But my prayer shal( ne, that when my sovereign loseth 
me, her army may not lose courage, or the kingdom 
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wa!K physic, or her dearest self miss Essex ; and then 
I can'^never go in a better time^ nor in a fairer *way. 
Till then I protest before God and his angels^ that I 
am a true votary^ that is^ sequestered from all things 
but my duty and my charge. I perform the uttermos 
of my body's, mind's, and fortune's ability, and more 
should, but that a constant care and labour agree not 
with an inconstant health, in an unwholesome and un~ 
certain climate. This is the hand of him that did live 
your dearest, and will die your majesty's faithfullest 

servant. Essex.”* 

•• 

He complained in the same strain to the lords of the 
council when sending them a journal of this unprofit- 
able expedition. The only gloss,” said he, that I 
can make upon the plain and true text I send is, that if 
so much hath not been here performed as is there by her 
majesty expected, either it hath been because she hath 
made choice of an insufficient minister. Or because it 
hath pleased her to match him with a weak and in- 
sufficient council. But as I ever said, and ever must 
say, I provided for this service a breastplate, and not 
a cuirass ; that is, I am armed on the breast, but not. 
on the back. 1 armed myself with confidence that 
rebels in so unjust a quarrel could not fight so well as 
we could in a good. Howbeit, if they shall but^jjee 
come to know that I am wounded on the back, not 
slightly, but to the heart, . . as I fear me they have too 
true and too apparent advertisement of this kind, . . then 
what will be their pride and the state’s hazard your 
lordships in your wisdom may easily discern.” + 

Towards the end of July he brought back his forces 
into Leinster, weary, sick, and incredibly diminished 
in number.*' He had the mortification presently to 
find, what he ought to have f|||^eseen, th^t the Irish 
lords whom he had, as he supposed^ brought to obe- 
dience by this rash expeditioh, had served their pur- 
pose by a simulated submission, knd were again acting 

• Fynes Moryson, 34^37. f Birch, ii. 420. 
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with the rebels. Six hundred men also in the mean, 
time had suffered one of those disasters which^ as he 
truly said^ never could occur but through misconduct 
and gross oversight. Having the advantage of num- 
bers^, and the disadvantage of ground, they were put to 
the rout, and many cut to pieces without striking a 
blow. This was imputed to the unskilfulness of some 
young captains and soldiers, and the ill affection of some 
Irish officers ; and it was severely punished. The 
lieutenant, who gave the first example of cowardice, 
was condemned and sufiered death. The other officers, 
though they forsook not their place assigned them but 
were forsaken by their soldiers, yet because in such an 
extremity and distress they had not clone something 
very extraordinary to encourage the soldiers and acquit 
themselves, were all cashiered and imprisoned. The 
men were all sentenced to suffer death ; and when 
mercy was extended, it was by lot, and every tenth 
was executed. The commander, sir Henry Harrington, 
was reserved till the queen’s pleasure concerning him 
should be known. 

When Essex communicated this unwelcome intelli- 
gence to the queen’s council, he replied to a reprimand 
which he had received for having appointed Southamp- 
ton to the command of the horse. The queen w'as 
displeased witli that nobleman, because, disregarding 
what was then the custom, he had, without imparting his 
intention to her and obtaining her permission, married 
a kinswoman of Essex ; and she now, through her 
council, reminded the carl that she had expressly for- 
bidden him to give him any command, and gave orders 
that he should be displaced. The earl alleged that 
there had been no prohibition. 1 remember,” said 
he, that her majesty in the privy chamber at Richmond, 
I only being.with her,0howed a dislike of his having 
any office ; but ipy answer was, that if her majesty 
would revoke my commission, 1 would cast both it and 
myself at her majestyj^ feet ; but if it pleased her ma- 
jesty that I should execute it, I must work with my 
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own instruments. And now, my lords, were it now as 
then it was, that I were to choose, or were there no- 
thing in a new choice but my lord of Southampton’s 
disgrace and my discomfort, 1 should easily be induced 
to displace him. But when, in obeying this command, 
I must discourage all my friends, who now seeing the 
days of my suffering «lraw near, follow me afar off, 
and are some of them tempted to renounce me ; when 
I must dismay the army, which already looks sadly, 
as pitying both me and itself in this comfortless action ; 
when 1 must encourage the relfels, who doubtless will 
think it time to hew upon a withering tree, whose^^eaves 
they see beaten down, and the branches in part cut off; 
when I must disable myself for ever in the course of 
this service, the world now perceiving that I want 
either reason to judge of merit, or freedom to right it, 
disgrace being thus heaped where in my opinion re- 
wards are due: — Give just grief leave even to complain ! 
O ! miserable employment, and more miserable destiny 
of mine, that make it impossible for me to please and 
serve her majesty at once ! W-as it treason in my lord 
of Southampton to marry my poor kinswoman, tliat 
neither long imprisonment, nor any punishment besides 
that hath been usual in like cases, can satisfy or ap- 
pease ? Or will no kind of punishment be fit for him, 
but that which punisheth not him, but me, this ^r^ny, 
and this poor country of Ireland ? Shall 1 keep the 
country when the army breaks ? Or shall tlie army 
stand when all the volunteers leave it ? Or will any 
voluntaries stay when those whom they have will and 
cause to follow are thus handled ? No, my lords ; 
they already ask passports, and that daily. Yea, 1 pro. 
test before God, they that have best conditions here are 
as weary of them as j^risoiiers of fetters. They know, 
their people know, yea the reb^ know, nay discomforts 
and disgraces. It is a common den^and, how shall he 
long prosper to whom they tliat have her majesty’s ear 
wish worse than to Tyrone or^O’Donnel? My good 
lords, 1 do prostrate myself at her majesty’s feet. I will 
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humbly a^id contentedly suffer whatsoever she will lay 
upon me ; 1 will take any disgraceful displacing of 
me, or after-punishing of me^ dutifully and patiently : 
but 1 dare not^ whilst I am her minister in this great 
action, do that which shall overthrow both me and it/'* 
He displaced Southampton^ however, when the 
queen’s orders were repeated, at a time when (in his 
own words) he was so distracted with the misery of 
Connaught, the wants of Munster, the mutiny of 
Leinster, and the want of men able to take charge, 
that if he had not boine those frowns of fortune and 
torture of mind for her majesty’s service, he should 
quickly have found a fair way to free himself. Shall 
I cut them off,'* said he, by the sword ? Our only 
English soldiers partly sicken and partly run away, 
finding this the worst of all countries ; our new men 
are unserviceable, and the Irish unfaithful. Shall I 
reduce the kingdom by composition ? I might justly 
have conceived great hope of effecting it, had her majesty’s 
wonted favour towards me continued, and had it shone 
over me in such brightness as this service requireth. 
But now who will be desirous to come under a roof 
that threateneth ruin ? or who will make his way to 
safety by him that is noway safe himself? Whilst 
1 live and last let me be put to all painful tasks, for 
now all former delights have abandoned me, and left 
me^lTlifs only comfort, the meditation of my only martyr- 
dom. Ill the mean time, for my dear sovereign's sake, 
for my country’s sake, for your own interest as sworn 
counsellors of state, advise her majesty what in reason 
may be expected, if she lose one of her two kingdoms, 
her best forces, and (which I would boldly add, how- 
ever I assure myself it will be least regarded) her true 
servant, who hath faithfully, and for her majesty not 
unfortunately, managed^he latest and greatest actions.***k 
Essex complained wuh more justice of the persons 
with whom he had to act in Ireland, than of his enemies 
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at court. If I,” said he, '' employ my utmost 
means and use all possible industry, yet others may be 
drones. If 1 follow the service with that zeal and in- 
tegrity which iny duty to my dread sovereign requireth 
at my hands, yet others may, nay, others do, cunningly 
treat and patch compositions, and make their way with 
the rebels. Neither are these a few, but almost all who 
have anything to lose ; gentlemen and noblemen. Irish- 
men and Englishmen, captains and pensioners, go- 
vernors and privy counsellors. My instances are ready ; 
and themselves, when I charge* them with it, cannot 
deny it. Wliat war shall the body of this estate be 
able to sustain that hath no part in it sound P Or 
what hope is tt^re that I shall make a speedy end of 
the war ? * In this representation there was nothing 
overcharged ; but the complaints which he addressed 
to the queen were those of a jealous favourite, or ft less 
charitably interpreted, of a designing malcontent. He 
had had no cause to think himself ill-treated, or his 
army neglected, when he wrote thus to Elizabeth : — 
Let me fall as low and as soon £^s destiny and yourself 
have decreetl, — I am prepared for all things. But, dear 
sovereign, when you are weary of me, let me die as a 
private man. Take care of your honour ; take pity of 
your brave army, whereof, for the time, I am the 
head and soul ; and take to heart that our success im- 
ports your estate. Value such honest men as wtT 3iat 
undergo all hazards and miseries for your safety and 
greatness, and cherish such gallant and worthy servants 
as this bearer, who will take it for as great happiness to 
be sacrificed for you, as others whom you favour most 
will do to be made great and happy by you. (Jherish 
them, I humbly beseech you, ujjon the knees of my 
heart, for they must sweat and bleed for you, when a 
crew of those which now more^ delight ypu will prove 
but unprofitable servants. And if your majesty, — if 
you, I say, whose parting with me so pierced my very 
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soul^ can be transformed by those sirens that are about 
you^ then think that you shall quickly hear that a brave 
death shall ransom ff-om scorn and misery^ 

Your msyesty’s humblest servant^ 

Essex.” 


The discontent which this letter implies was aggra- 
vated by his hearing that the mastership of the wards, 
a lucrative office, which he had promised to himself, 
had been conferred on Cecil. Soured by disappoint, 
ment, by the success of one whom he considered as an 
intri^ing enemy, by the loss of time which he had 
incurred, the diminution of his forces, the falsehood of 
tkie Irish who had fooled him with tl^ir feigned sub- 
mission, the want of cordiality in his official counsellors, 
and.. what, perhaps, he now first felt,*. the want of con.; 
flden^e in himself, his conduct was now marked by 
that vacillation which always marks the policy of those 
who are unfit for the situation wherein they are placed, 
and unequal to the difficulties wherewith they are sur- 
rounded. Scarcely had he despatched advices to Eng- 
land that he was about to march upon Ulster, against 
Tyrone, than he changed his purposq and went against 
the O’Connors and OTlaras near Dublin. Here his 
success was easy and unimportant, and on his return 
he^^^nd it necessary to ask for a reinforcement- of 
3000 foot before he could undertake the Ulster journey. 
Meantime he ordered sir Conyers Clifford, the governor 
of Connaught, to march towards Bcllike, with the view 
of drawing some of Tyrone’s forces upon *that side, 
while he should assail him on the other. Clifford 
accordingly set forth with 1 400 foot, and Southampton's 
troop of 100 horse under captain Jephson.* Coming to 
the Carlow mountains, he lef t the munition and carriages 
under Jephspn's guard, while he advanced with th foot 
to try the passage ; there he found some 200 Irishry 
under O’Rourke, who, having the advantage of woods, 
bogs, and a stony caifsey, attacked him, harassed him 

• Biri h, 415. 
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till bis powder began to fail^ and his men^ wearied 
before with a long inarch, to 'faint, and then they presently 
took flight. In this shameful defeat -some 120 men 
fell, including their commander^ and as many more were 
wounded ; and the rest must all have perished if the 
lord of Dunkellyn, who that day had most valiantly 
behaved himself, had not sent word to Jephson of their 
distress ; he forthwith charged upon the causey, and to 
the very skirts of the wood, with such resolution, that 
the rebels, either thinking horse could not have served 
there, or expecting advantage in that boggy place, gave 
way without any resistance, thus giving the bfoken 
infantry leisure to retire upon their carriages, and thence 
to the abbey o( the Boyle, which was near at hanc^l 
The governor being slain, and the troops utterly dis- 
mayed, it was thought fit that they should retreat to 
their garrison. So Jephson kept the ford, while the 
foot in the silent night retired, and in the morning he 
with the horse went softly after them to the castle of 
Athlone.* 

By this time the reinforcement had arrived ; but even 
with this succour Essex was fain to signify that he 
could do no more than draw 1300 foot and 300 horse 
to the borders of Ulster. He was now reduced to send 
home a vindication of his conduct. To these letters, 
which he sent by his secretary Mr. Cuffe, a ^J^^on 
deeply implicated in the subsequent tragedy, the 
queen herself replied, — Having,'' she said, ^^suffi- 
ciently declared unto you before this time how little 
the manner of your proceedings hath answered either 
our direction or the world's expectation, and finding 
now a course more strange, if stranger may be, we are 
doubtful what to prescribe you at any time, or what to 
build upon by your own witness to us in any thing. 
For we have clearly discerned of late that you have 
ever to this hour possessed us with expectations that 

* Moryson, 37, 38. Camden, 570. Rirch. 425, 426L 

-(• Sydney Papers, ii. 118. Jtiiwland Wh^e says, 1 saw an apology lie 
made of his own lioings; and your lordship may judge in what state a man 
stands that is forced to do that.'* 
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you wou’d proceed as we directed you ; but your 
actions show always the contrary^ though carried in 
such sort as you were sure we had no time to counter-^ 
mand/’ 

Reminding him then of the plan which he had laid 
down in England^ and how entirely he had departed 
from it, drawing her on by little and little to expense^ 
and by protestations of great resolutions in generalities^ 
till they came to particular execution^ — of all which 
courses^” said she, whosoever shall examine any 
of the arguments used for excuses, shall find that your 
own proceedings begot the difficulties, and that no just 
causes do breed the alteration. If lack of numbers, if 
sickness of the army be the causes, why was not the 
action undertaken when the army was in better state ? 
If winter's approach, why M’ere the summer months 
of July and August lost ? If the spring was too 
soon, and the summer that followed otherwise spent, if 
the harvest that succeeded was so neglected that nothing 
hath been done, then surely must we conclude that 
none of the four quarters of the year will be in season 
for you and that council to agree of Tyrone’s prose- 
cution, for which all our charge w^as intended. Further 
we require you to consider, whether we have not great 
cause to think that the purpose is not to end the war, 
whenj^ourself have so often told us that all the petty 
un(fSertakings in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught are 
but loss of time, consumption of treasure, and waste of 
our people, until Tyrone himself be first beaten, on 
whom the rest depend. Do you not see that he raaketh 
the war with us in all places by his ministers, second- 
ing all places where any attempts be offered ? .Who 
doth not see that if this course be continued, the wars 
are like to spend us and our kingdom beyond all mo* 
deration, as well as the report of the success in all 
parts hath blemished our honour, and encouraged 
others in no small proportion ? We know you cannot 
BO much fail in judgement as not to understand that all 
the world seeth how time is dallied, though you think 
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the allowance of that council^ whose subscriptiods are 
your echoes, should serve and satisfy us. •How would 
*you have derided any man else that should have fol. 
lowed your steps ! How often have you told us that 
others which preceded you had no intent to end the 
war ! How often have you resolved us that until 
Loughfoyle and Ballishannon were planted^ there could 
be no hope of doing service upon the capital rebels ! 
We must^ therefore^ let you know^ that as it cannot be 
ignorance^ so it cannot be want of means ; for you 
had your asking : you had choice of times^ — you had 
power and authority^ more ample than ever an5^*had^ 
or ever shall have. It may well be judged with how 
little contentment we search out this and other errors ; 
for who doth willingly seek for tliat which they are so 
loth to find ? But how should that be hidden which is 
so palpable ? ” 

The queen then admonished him that his despatches 
ought not to be filled with impertinent arguments^ and 
savour of humours that concerned only himself. ** We,” 
sahl she, do tell you plainly, that are of that council, 
that we wonder at your indiscretion, to subscribe to 
letters which concern our public service, when they 
are mixed with any man's private, and directed to our 
council table, which is not to handle things of small 
importance.’* What followed must have been 
wood to one who had so long presumed upon his own 
fortune and the queen’s favour : — To conclude, if 
you will say, tliough the army be in list 20,000, that 
you have them not, .we answer then to our treasurer 
that we are ill served, and that there need not so 
frequent demands of full pay. If you will say the 
muster-master is to blame, we must muse then why he 
is not punished ; though say we might to j^ou our 
genergl^ if we would, cj? jure proprio judicarey that all 
defects by ministers, yea, though in never so remote 
garrisons, have been affirmed to us to deserve to he im- 
puted to the want of care of *the general. For the 
small proportion you say you carry with you of the 
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S500 foot, when lately we augmented you 2000 more, 
it is to U8«past comprehension, except it be that you 
have left still too great numbers in unnecessary garrisons; 
which do increase our charge and diminish your army, 
which we command you to reform ; especially since 
you, by your continual reports of the state of every 
province, describe them all to be in worse condition 
than ever they were before you set foot in that king- 
dom. So that whosoever shall write the story of the 
year’s action must say^ that we were at "jifreat charges to 
hazard our kingdom, and you have taken great pains to 
prepare for many ])urposes which perish without un- 
<lertaking.* We have seen a writing, in form of a 
cartel, full of challenges that are impertinent, and of 
comparisons that are needless, such as hath not before 
this time been presented to a state, except it be done 
now with a hope to terrify all men from censuring 
your proceedings. Had it not been enough to have sent 
us the testimony of the council, but that you must call 
so many of those that are of slender experience, and 
none of our council, to such a form of subscription ? 
Surely, howsoever you may have warranted them, we 
doubt not but to let them know what belongs to us, to 
you, and to themselves.*' 

Bacon meantime saw in the evident alteration of the 
qiv^n’s mind toward Essex, how true a prophet he had 
been, and was still in watch, he says, to find the best 
occasion that in the weakness of his power he could 
either take or minister to put him^ out of the fire if it 
had been possible. One day, when Elizabeth had shown 
a passionate distaste of the earl's proceedings in Ireland, 
as if they were unfortunate, without judgement, con- 
temptuous, and. not without some "private end of his 
own. Bacon, to whom she had spoken thus, replied to 
this effect : Mai^m, I know not the partici|}ars cf 

estate ; and I know this, that princes* acdona must 
have no abrupt periods or conclusions ; but otherwise I 

* Moryson has unriersfant/fn^, and Bird) follows him. 1 have ventured 

subiititutc what 1 suppose to have been the original word. 

f Moryson, 5*1— 41, 
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would think tliat if you had my lord of Essex here ititli a 
white staff in his hand^ as my lord of Leicester had, 
and continued him still about you for society to your- 
self, and for an honour and ornament to your attendance 
and court in the eyes of your people and in the eyes of 
foreign ambassadors, then were he in his i iglit element : 
for to discontent him as you do, and yet to put arms 
and power ‘ into his hands, may be a kind of temptation 
to make him prove cumbersome and unruly/'* 

Even Hacofi^ it seems, thought that Essex might 
become dangerous tj and that, in his present state of 
mind, the command of an army could not safely be 
entrusted to liim. He was the last of^those nobles who 
believed themselves strong enough to brave the crown, 
and in case of extremities to try the chance of arms. 
He knew not that the roots of that powder had been cut 
which rendered the last generation of barons formidable 
to the throne. Becjiuse he was popular, he fancied liim- 
self powerful; and before he had conceived, or perhaps 
c\en dreamt of any perilous designs, unlucky connec- 
tions had rendered him an object of suspicion. While 
on the one hand the papists courted his favour, the })uri- 
tans on the other availed themselves of his protection, 
and he gave them secretly all the encouragement he 
durst ; and though he held back wlieii he perceived the 
danger which their heady courses" were likely to^ bring 
upoA the state, his old tutor Whitgift ahvays deemed it 


♦ nacon, VI ^14 

' f shakspiMro bean inbiilental te*itiinotiv to the popularity of K't^ex at 
this timis when, in the last act of Henry V , the i horub describes liis re- 
turn to the mctroiKilij after tiie battle of Agincoiirt. 

, " But now behold 

Jn the quick forge and woiking.house uf thought, 
llow laiiidon cloth pour out hc> citi/eiis!^ 
nc mayor and all nib brethren in best sort, 

Like to the senators ot the antique Rome, 

^Vith the plebeians swarming at their heels, 

Wki forth and fetch their conquering Ca;>^ar in : 

As b> a lower, but a loving UKelihood, 

Were now the general of our gfaeimis empress, 

111 good tune he may) fnim Ireland (i>ining. 

Bringing rebellion broacliod on hi^ bword. 

How many would the peaceful rity quit 
To welcome him ! 
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nec^sary to keep a vigilant eye over him.* He had 
taken Antonio Perez under his patronage, an able, 
but vainglorious and unscrupulous adventurer, whom, 
though he was persecuted by Philip II., Elizabeth re-, 
garded with abhorrence, as a bad subject and bad man. 
Lest Philip should demand him, she declared that he 
had been sent over by the French king to his ambassador 
here, and that she neither did nor would relieve him with 
pension or protection. Verily,” says Camdent, ^^she 
detested^ the man, who had, contrary to his allegiance, 
divulged his king’s sebrets. Burleigh scarce vouchsafed 
him a conference or speaking to ; but Essex entertained 
him in his house, and supplied him largely with money, 
using him as his counsellor, yea as an oracle.” Perez 
fed Essex with the grossest ilatteries §, and failed not 
to represent that his attachment to his benefactor was , 
regarded in England as a crime. Elis letters to the 
earl were intercepted; and the suspicions entertained of 
Essex were so strong, that when a large force by land 
and sea was made ready at this time with unexampled 
celerity, it was believed to have been intended as a mea- 
sure of precaution against his dangerous designs. || 

* Sir G. Paul, Life of WhitRifl. + Camden, 485. 

t Henri IV. was at one time ineltnod to employ him in Holland. Through 
Essex's means he was recuniiinendetl to prince Maurice, and to the French 
minister at the Hague. But when Elizabeth was asked for a passport, she 
demanded in repiv whether he wanted to do mischief in that country as 
he hah done in this ? And she added, that at the Dutch amliassador's 
table he had asserted and maintaiiietl that one king might, with a safe 
conscience, procure the assassination of another with whom he was at 
war . — Pieter Bor. iii. 884. 

^ ** My lordc, mi millies my lorde ! — quid tu Romanam tuam excusas 
linguam, qui excellis Romanos eloquentia, ct virtiite aniini ? Discant, 
cliscant critici istiSabclli, Smyth i, HaminonUi, etglorientur tepr.'rceptorcm 
sicut domiiuim habere ; ct me in hoc imitentur et sequantur. Vale, pra;- 
ccqitor et dominc. — Quis enim, cum te invencril, requicscere poterit in 
h&c vel 111 ilia, in und vel in altcrd tuarum mille virtutum ; quum cartiin 
quaedaiti trahant, qua!dam incbrietit, doininatrices omnes ct sensumn cor- 
poris ct facultatum anirai.** — G47. hSO. 

I) Monsoii, 178. “ One benefit,” he says, “ which we received by this 
preparation was, that our men were now taught suddenly to arm, every 
man knowitig hijf command, and how to be commanded, which b^re they 
were ignorant of; and who knows not that sudden and false alaws in au 
army are sometimes neccssarv ? To say truth, the expedition which was 
then used in drawing together so great an army by land, and rigging so 
great and royal a navy to soa^^ in so little a space of time, was so admirable 
in other countries, that they received a terror by it : and many that came 
fVoin beyond sea said the queen was never more dreaded abroad for any 
thing slie ever did.” 
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Before the queen's letter v^as written^ Essex had 
marched against Tyrone^ had come in sight of him, offered 
him battle, parleyed with him on that offer being refused, 
and agreed to a cessation of arms for six weeks, and so 
from six weeks to six more, till Afty-day, either party 
being at liberty at any time, upon fourteen days’ warning, 
to renew the war. Tyrone retired with all his forces 
into the heart of his country, ready to break his recent 
oath whenever there shoald be an opportunity of gaining 
by breaking as much as he had by pledging it ; 

and Essex dismissed his army and w'cnt to take physic 
at Dredah ! Disordered no doubt he was in body id in 
mind; and well he might have been,^if nothing worse 
had been transacted than what was public and notorious 
in the disgraceful termination of a campaign which bad 
been conducted throughout either with great incapacity 
or ill-intent. But the suspicions which had been en- 
tertained of his designs were not without foundation. 
Early in the campaign, a certain Henry Lee, of lieban 
f 'astle, had opened a treasonable commiinic.ition with 
Tyrone, who assured the earl through him that, if hr 
would follow his counsel, he would make him the 
greatest man tliat ever was in England. Tyrone’s 
friends affirmed the agreement between them was, that 
Essex should be king of England, and Tyrone viceroy 
of Irelltnd, from wdience he was to assist him at^ any 
time with 8000 men. Essex did not communicate 
these designs to sir Christopher Blunt, who had married 
his mother (Leicester's widow), and who was then 
confined by a wound at Lee’s castle ; but he had 
advised with him how to proceed against his enemies 
at court, saying he intended to land a choice part of 
liis army at Milford, or thereabouts, and so securing 
his descent, gather such other forces as might enable 
him^to march to Londoff. Blunt had known for the 
last tKree years that Essex was of an ambitious and 
discontented mind, and that this discontent was growing 
dangerous ; but, connected as he^was with the earl, his 
vqj.. IV. K 
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choice lay only between treason and misprision. To se- 
cure his own safety by betraying him was not to be thought 
of; and there was the possibility always of persuading 
him to a better mind^ — till he had advanced too far for 
letreat. Then^ indeed^ Blunt entered fully into his 
schemes ; but wishing to avoid the danger and the 
consequence of an open rebellion^ he represented these 
strongly to Essex^ and advised him^ instead of taking 
over the army^ to go himself with a good train^ and 
make sure of the courts and then make his own corl- 
ditions.*" ^ 

Upon this advice Essex acted as soon as he received 
the queen’s letter. He committed the government to 
the archbishop of DubMn and the treasurer at war^ and 
embarked without delay. He took with hitn South- 
ampton and certain of his choice friends/* with other 
captains and some gentlemen of his household^ who, as 
soon as they landed, departed^ some one way^ some 
another ; while he^ with only six persons in his com- 
pany, rode post to Westminster. The court was then 
at Nonesuch ; taking oars at Westminster, be crossed to 
Lambeth, and there took such horses as he saw waiting 
for their masters. Sir Thomas Gerard overtook .him; 
and hearing that lord Gray of Wilton, who was one of 
his most declared enemies, had passed him on the road 
without saluting him, he rode hard to overtake him, 
and requested that he would slacken his pace, and let 
my lord of Essex bring the first news of his return 
himself. Doth he desire it ? ** said lord Gray. 

“ No,'* replied sir Thomas; nor 1 think will desire 
any thing at your han4s.** Then,** said he, 1 have 
business/* and made greater haste than before.t It is ^ 
said that when this was told Essex, one of his Irish 
friends, sir Christopher St. Laurence, offered his 
services to hill both lord Gray and Cecil in tlie court ; 
but the earl, who from his soul hated such impiety" — 

* state Trials. L U32-3. 1415. 

f Sidney Papers, 128. Camden, 57& Birch, 483. 
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and ought to have hated such counsellors, — rejected 
the insane proposal. 

Gray reached court a quarter of an hour before the 
earl, and went forthwith to Cecil, who probably thought 
it the best policy on so unexpected ‘an occurrence to see 
what course things would take. It was about ten in 
the morning when Essex arrived post at the court gate, 
** and made all haste up to the presence, and so to the 
privy chamber, and stayed not till he came to the 
queen*s bed-chamber, where,'* says Rowland Whyte, 
he found the queen newly up,*the hair about her face. 
He kneeled unto her, kissed her hands, and haff some 
private speech with her, which seemed to give him great 
contentment ; for, coming from her majesty to go 
shift himself in his chamber, he was very pleasant, and 
thanked God, though he had suffered much trouble and 
storms abroad, he found a sweet calm at home. 'Tis 
much wondered at here that he went so boldly to her 
majesty’s presence, she not being ready, and he so full 
of dirt and mire that his very face was full of it. 
About eleven he was ready, and went up again to the 
queen, and conferred with her till half an hour after 
twelve. As yet all was well, and her usage very gra- 
cious towards him. He went to dinner, and during all 
that time discoursed merely of his travels and journeys 
in Ireland ; of the goodness of the country, the^civili- 
ties of the nobility that are true subjects, of the great 
entertainment he had in their houses, of the good order 
he found there. He was visited frankly by all sorts 
here of lords, and ladies, and gentlemen : only strange- 
ness is observed between him and the leaders of that 
party." After dinner he went up to the queen, but 
found her much changed in that small time ; for she 
began to call him to question for his return, and was 
not satisfied in the manner of his comuig away, and 
leaving all things at so great hazard.” She appointed 
the lords to hear him : th*ey went to council in the 
afternoon ; and between ten and eleven at night a com-< 

K 2 
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niand came from the queen that be should keep his 
chamber.” • 

On the morrow, after the forenoon had been spent in 
council, Essex was summoned before the lords: they 
rose and saluted him when he entered^; but when they 
resumed their seats he stood bareheaded at the upper end 
of the board, and answered all that was objected against 
him. The examination, which continued three hours, 
was very private. '' I heard,” says Rowland Whyte, 

that never man answered with more temper, more 
gravity, or discretion, to those matters laid to his charge : 
his contemptuous disobedience of her majesty’s letters 
and will in returning ; his presumptuous letters written 
from time to time ; his proceedings in Ireland, con. 
trary to the points resolved upon here ere he went ; 
his rash manner of coming away ; his overbold going 
yesterday to her majesty's presence, to her bed-chamber; 
his making of so many idle knights.” This was on the 
Saturday : he was remanded to his chamber, and on 
Monday was committed to his lord.keeper's custody at 
York House. During the interval Bacon, on being 
asked by the earl in a short private conference what 
was his opinion of the course taken with him, re- 
plied, My lord, nubecula enty cito transibit ; it is but 
a mist. But shall I tell your lordship, it is as mists 
are ; if it go upwards, it may perhaps cause a shower ; 
if downwards, it will clear up. And therefore, good my 
lord, carry it so as you take away by all means all 
umbrages and distastes from the queen ; and especially, 
if I were worthy to advise you (as I have been by 
yourself thought, and ^now your question imports the 

• Sydney Papen, 127, 128. 

** As (loci help me,** says Rowland Whyte, ** it is a very dangerous 
time here ; for the heads of both factions being here, a man cannot tell how 
to govern himself towards them. For here is such observing and prying 
into men's action^, that I hold them happy and blessed that live away.** 
Sept. 29. 1599. 

Next day he says, It is a world to be here to see the humours of the 
times. Blessed arc they that can be away and live contented. ... I must 
beseech your lordship to burn ^y letters, else shall I be afraid to write, the 
time is now so fbll of danger. ... if you write by post, take heed what you 
write, for now letters are intercepted and stayed.**— Papers, 128, 
129. 
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continuance of tliat opinion)^ observe three points; 
iirst^ make not this cessation or peace which is con- 
cluded with Tyrone as a service wherein you glory^ hut 
as a shuffling up of a prosecution which was not very 
fortunate. Nex^ represent not to the queen any neces- 
sity of state whereby, as by a coercion or wrench, she 
should think herself inforced to send you hack to Ire- 
land^ but leave it to her. Thirdly, seek access impor^ 
tune, opportune, seriously, sportingly, every way.” 
The earl heard him patiently, hut spake few words, 
and sometimes shook his head bS if in dissent. Sure 
I am,” says Bacon, he did just contrary in evefy one 
of these three points.”* 

At his going from court few or none of his friends 
accompanied him. Rowland Whyte stays, I hear he 
takes all things very patient, and endures this affliction 
like a wise man. It seems that his offences towards 
her majesty are great, seeing it is her will to have this 
done unto him. He is a most unfortunate man, to give 
so gracious a queen cause to disfavour or disgrace hinu 
But God, 1 trust, in time will turn her heart again 
towards him ; for it will not enter into my soul or 
conscience hut that he is an honest true subject to 
her majesty and her proceedings, though in some 
things he may have erred in his courses in Ire]and.”t 
Some of Bssex’s friends endeavoured now to coi^ciliate 
Cecil, who objected that the earl was too violent in 
his passions, and that there was no constancy in his 
love: yet he said he could he content ^not to act as 
his enemy at this time, though it was admitted that 
he had good cause for resentment, liaving heard what 
Essex had said, and seen what he had intended con- 
cerning him.:}; There was no suspicion at tliis time that 
there had been any thing treasonable in his transactions 

• Bacon, vi. 25fib f Sydney Papers, 130. 

X Sydney Papers, 135. ** It is fitrange,'’%owland Whyte says, **how Icame 
to know tnuB much of so secret a matter. If it were not to please you. as 
God help me. 1 would shut my ears, and be a stranger to all things, but 
follow and attend the service of my place ; but 1 know to whom 1 write, 
else would 1 not write.** 

K 3 
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with Tyrone; but the queen was greatly displeased that 
in consequence of his return so many persons had been 
suffered to leave their charge and follow him to Lon- 
don^ the most part of the gallants having quitted their 
commands^ places^ and companies^ because they did not 
choose to stay there after him ; so tfiat the town was 
said to be full of “ all sorts of knights^ captains^ officers, 
and soldiers.'**^ No evil design was inferred from this 
concourse, nor indeed connected with it ; for few indeed 
if any of these persons were in the earl's confidence, 
and it seems as if at this time he could have been con- 
tented' with a return to favour. But it was evident 
that the state of Ireland wras rendered more dangerous 
by this kind of authorised <lescrtion. Essex himself 
* acted warily and* wisely : he refused to see a visitor, 
unless he came with commands from the queen, de- 
claring that he resolved to continue a true prisoner ; 
and he received none of the many packets which came 
to him from Ireland, but sent them away unopened. 
** Never,” says Howland Whyte, could man with 
more discretion govern his business, than he hath 
done in this disgrace contrary to the opinion of the 
world.” But his partisans w^erc not equally discreet. 
Pamphlets, which could not but do him hurt, were 
issued by these rash persons, and suppressed. Sir 
Chrisjtopher St. Laurence, who had been for resorting 
at once to courses which, though of ordinary occurrence 
in his own country, would have been murder and treason 
here, drank at an ordinary to the health of Essex and 
confusion to his enemies ; and when he was called in 
question far this before the lonUtreasurer, he offered 
to justify his words if any enemy of Kssex would call 
him to account for them. He was dismissed with an 
admonilioiif: but stch indiscretions counteracted the 
effect which might otherwise have been produced by 
his own submissive demeanour. 

He was now ill both in body and in mind, and one 


♦ Sydney Papers, 131. 


t Ibid, m 
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of his letters to the queen touched her. It uvas in 
these words: — My dear, my gracious, and my ad- 
mired sovereign, is semper eadem. It cannot be but 
that she will hear the sighs and groans, and read the 
lamentations an4 humble petitions of the afflicted. 
Therefore, O paper, whensoever her eyes vouchsafe to 
behold thee say that death is the end of all worldly 
misery, but continual indignation makes misery per- 
petual ; that present misery is never intolerable to them 
that are stayed by future hope, but affliction that is 
unseen is comiqanded to despatr ; that nature, youth, 
and physic have had many strong encounters >^ut if 
my sovereign will forget me, 1 have nourished these 
contentions too long, for in this exile of mine eyes, 
if mine humble letters find not access, no death can* 
be so speedy as it shall be welcome to me.’** But her 
anger was rekindled by a letter from Tyrone to Essex, 
wherein the rebel expressed his surprise at his sudden 
departure from Ireland, and said that he could not 
prevail on his confederates to agree to such articles of 
peace as he and the earl had concluded on. Upon tlris 
proof that the negotiations on the part of the Irish had 
been as illusory as they were inconsiderate in Essex 
(nothing worse being then surmised in his motives), the 
queen asked if there were not good reason to criminate 
him ? Tyrone, indeed, proclaimed that as the earl, in 
whom he had put his hopes of life and safety, was 
under confinement in England, there was a just cause 
for him to renew the war. Accordingly he let his 
people loose ; rumours were spread among them that 
England would soon be in a state of combustion ; and 
for their further encouragement a cargo of indulgences 
arrived from the pope, the extraordinary present of 
a phmnix plume for Tyrone himself, and a full and 
plenary remission of all their sins for all who should 
serve under him or assist him in any way.t 

• Bi^h, 43(5. Sydney Pmcts, 132. 

f Camden, 573b 581. Moryioii, 44. 
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He soon proceeded without resistance^ and as in 
triumph^ from one end of Ireland to the other. The 
danger in that ill-fated country had never before been 
so great. Mountjoy was the man whom the queen 
thought the fittest person to be sent as lord deputy in 
so perilous a conjuncture. There were some who 
fancied that Essex was not likely to obtain his enlarge* 
ment by any other means so surely or so soon as by 
the necessity that they supposed would be felt for 
sending him to resume the command : and it was in- 
terpreted as a mark of affection to the qprl in Moun^oy 
that lie^ sought to excuse himself from the charge on 
the score of ill-health.* That objection (being indeed 
but a pretext) was overruled^ and Mountjoy had the 
^orour of concluding this destructive war in that miser- 
able island, by effectually suppressing the rebellion; and 
he had the happiness also to take with him, in Fynes 
Moryson, a faithful follower, who has recorded his 
diflSculties, his actions, and his worth. 

Essex, meantime, suflTered grievously in mind, eating 
little, sleeping less, and sustaining life only by continual 
drinking. It was believed that Cecil did all good and 
honest offices for him at this time, and was sorry that 
they availed so little.:]: If Elizabeth’s conduct had some- 
times been capricious towards him, it was now unfeel- 
ing, for there was no such suspicion of treason as to 
have raised a thought of proceeding against him on 
that ground. She permitted a physician to visit him, 
and allowed him the liberty of the garden § ; but his 
wife, who was just risen from child-bed, was not suf- 

• SycineyPaperf, ii. IS*. f Ibid. 135. 

** 1 must give this testimony to my lord Cecil," says Bacon, ** that one 
time in his house in the Savoy he dealt with me directly, and said to me, 
* Cousin, 1 hear it, but I believe it not, that you should do some ill office to 
my lord of Essex. For part, 1 am merely |>as«ivc, and not active in this 
action ; and I follov{.the queen, and that heavily i and I lead her not. My 
lord of Essex is one that in nature 1 could consent with as well as with 
any one living. The queen, indeed, is my sovereign, and 1 am her creature : 
1 may not Jose her, and tne same course I would wish you to take." — 
Wbris, vL «67. ^ V 

S Raleigh was said to have ** fallen sick upon this, and her majesty very 
graciously sent to see him Sydney Papers, 13U. 
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fered to go to hitai. I see her go from one to an- 
other,” says Rowland Whyte, and small comfort * ** 
can she receive by such as are in authority, who wiU 
not trouble the queen at her desire, f What is wrought 
for his good is done by the ladies who have access to 
the queen. It is marvelled at greatly why her majesty’s 
indignation is so extreme towards him ; it may be it is 
to make the wbrld see her power here is so sovereign, 
that greatness in any can no longer be than during her 
pleasure/’J 

Bacon continued at this dmif to render him what- 
ever good offices could warily be attempted. He repre- 
sented to the queen that this proceeding against Essex 
was a thing towards the people very unplausible,” 
and wished her to intermix some immediate grace from 
herself, that the world might take knowleclge of her 
princely nature and goodness, lest it should alienate 
their hearts. He dwelt upon this, knowing that if she 
once relented so far as to send and visit him, those demon- 
strations would prove matter of substance and of good. 
He dealt with the queen in the earl’s behalf as he had 
exhorted the earl himself to deal, seriously, sportingly, 
and every way. Though he professed not to be a poet, 
he composed a sonnet directly tending and alluding to 
draw on her reconcilement;” and a jest which he em-* 
ployed with better success in his favour was fortunate 


* My lady of Kisex is a most sorrowful rreature for her husband's 
captivity. She wears all black of the inoancKt price, and receives no com- 
fort in anv thing. She is most di*sirou.s to see nor lonl ; but he is resolved, 
as they say, to sec no creature, but such as come from the queen. . . . My 
lord of h^sox is very sick ; it is given out he cannot live ; the world do pray* 
that (rod may move her majesty's kind pity to him.'*— llnwland Whyte^ 
Nov. 23. 1599. 

** Upon Sunday in the afternoon, mv lady of Essex came to the court all 
in black, and all she wore was not valued at five pounds. She came to the 
countess of Huntingdon's chamlicr, who came not to her ; but by a second 
means her desire was made known, that it would please her to move her 
majesty to give her leave to go sec the earl, whom she heard had iMx^n the 
night before in very great extremity. This was all she de*yrcd ; and answer 
was returned that she must attend her majesty's pleasure by the lords of 
her council, and come no more to court It was i'll taken that she presumeil 
to come, having been denied it long sin(%; but surely it was the violence 
of her passion that moved her to it. The carl is extreme ill of the stone, 
strangiiiUon, and grinding of the kidneys, vfhich take from him his sto- 
mach and rest.”— Rowland Whyte ^ Nov. 29. 

J Sydney Papers, 139. t Ibid. 1*6. 
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enough to be repeated in history. Heyward (after- 
wards sir John) had printed this year the first part of 
the Life and Reign of Henry IV., and dedicated it to 
Essex. In those uneasy times a book which related 
the deposition of Richard II. was regarded as a sedi- 
tious prelude to put into the people's head boldness arid 
faction ; and there was a passage in the dedication 
which, though harmless in .itself, easily admitted of a 
dangerous construction — magnus siquidem es, et 
«entc judicio^ et futuri temporU expectatitme. The 
author was comini ttecf to prison; and the queen having 
an d^li|j[on herself that the book had been published 
with a treasonable intention, asked Bacon if he could not 
find passages in it that might be drawn within case of 
treason. I answered,” says Bacon, for treason 
surely 1 found none, but for felony very many. And 
when her majesty hastily asked me, wherein ? I told 
her the author had committed very apparent theft ; for 
he had*taken most of the sentences of Cornelius Tacitus 
and translated them into English, and put them into 
his text.”* 

When Bacon was asked by the queen his opinion of 
the earVs case, he represented to her that the faults he 
had committed were what the law might term con- 
tempts, because they were the transgression of her par- 
ticular instructions ; but that the earl might allege in 
his defence the ainpleness of his commission; the 
nature of war, wdiich in common cases cannot be tied 
to strictness of instruction ; the distance of the place, 
and the interruptions by wind and weather, whereby his 
communication with her was impeded ; the approval of 
his actions by the council of state upon the spot ; and 
his own good intention, which,” says Bacon, I 

• Bacon, Works, vi. 259. “ And another time,” he continues, “ when 

the queen would not be {jorsuaded that it was his writing whose name was 
to it, but that it had some more mischievous author, and said with great 
indignation that she would hava him racked to produce his author. I re. 
plied, * Nay, madam, he is a doctor ; never rack his person, but rack hia 
style. I.et him have pen, ink, and paper, aiut lielp of books, and be t*n- 
joincil to continue the story where it breaketh ofT and I will undertake, 
by collating the styles, to judge whether he were the author or no.** 
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told her, in some religions was held to be a sufficient 
dispensation for God's commandments, much more for 
princes*/' He besought her not to bring the cause into 
any public question. ** The earl,** he said, ** was an 
eloquent and well-spoken man ; and besides his elo< 
quence of nature or art, he had an eloquence of accident 
which passed them toth, which was the pity and 
benevolence of his hearers. The effect which this was 
likely to produce might not be for her majesty’s honour. 
He wished therefore, in conclusion, that they might 
wrap it up privately between Aiemselves, and that she 
woiUd restore him to his former attendance, nth some 
addition of honour to take away discontent."* 

At this time seditious libels were dispersed in court, 
city, and country, imputed by some to the desperate 
followers of Essex, by others to his crafty enemies f; 
most probably both parties were at work in the same 
wicked way, for opposite intents. Elizabeth thought 
that as it was deemed necessary to notice# these in 
some proclamation from the Star Chamber, the oppor- 
tunity, might be taken to introduce into it something 
for the satisfaction of the world concerning Essex’s 
confinement, without calling upon him to be present. 
When she propounded this to Bacon, he told her 
plainly that the people would say the earl was wounded 
in his back, and that justice had her balance taken from 
her, whfeh ever consisted of an accusation and a de- 
fence.”:!: Many other quick and significant terms’* he 
used to the same purpose, telling Elizabeth that tn foro 
famte, the earl was too hard for her ; but patient as 
the queen generally was of his advice, in this in- 
stance she was offended by it, and pursued her own 
course. A great assembly of privy counsellors and 
judges was held in the Star Chamber, and a public 

* Dar^n, ti. sm. 

f Rowland Whyte (Dec. IS. l.W) layiof Raleigh, “ the world auspeett 
him al)out the libelii i how justly 1 may not Judge oL for God knowa beat 
ail men'a doiiiga, and will, when it pleaae him, reveal it** 

t Bacon, ^ 262 . * 
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declaration was made by the council. They began by 
touching upon the seditious table and ale-house talk 
which was then rife^ and the many dangerous libels 
which were cast abroad ; and as by the ancient laws 
of this realm^ all persons that go about to sow any 
such sedition were traitors^ all judges^ justices^ and 
other officers were straitly charged to make diligent 
inquiry after such persons as were makers of such 
libels, and talkers of such seditious speeches^ and after 
all those who kept company with them^ to the intent 
that not only they might receive due punishment^ but 
that ther||by the authors thereof might be the better 
boulted out. As these libels related to the proceedings 
of the queen and her council, both concerning Ireland 
and the earl’s commitment^ the lords of the Council, 
each in turn, justified the government by a clear state- 
ment of its proceedings and of the earl's misconduct. * 
Essex’s condition at this time was truly pitiable. The 
bodily diiaases, which seemed to be rapidly consuming 
him, were more tolerable than the consciousness of how 
greatly his guilt exceeded the accusations whicl^ were 
brought against him. This was known only to his few 
confidants ; to the public he was an object of just com- 
miseration ; the loss of the queen’s favour, the rigour 
of his confinement, and the uncertainty when his cause 
might be finally determined, were enough to break a 
generoiis spirit and a haughty heart. His sisters, the 
ladies Northumberland and Rich, went all in black 
to the queen, humble suitors that he might be removed 
to a better air, and a more convenient place than the 
lord keeper’s house, where he was somewhat straitly, 
by reason that the lord 'keeper’s household was great.” 
They had no good success ; and his poor countess, who 
was not permitted access at court, rose almost every morn- 
ing at daybreak, to solicit those who were in power to 
befriend him. Any small favour that the queen was 
disposed to show, any releAting speech concerning him, 
was matter of mortification and trouble to the adverse 

Sydney Papen, 146 — 148. 
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party, • • so hateful is the spirit of faction, even when, 
as in this case, nothing but personal feelings and the 
hope of personal advancement were concerned. A fort- 
night after the declaration in the Star Chamber, he 
received the communion, and sent to the queen his 
patents of the horse and the ordnance, but the queen 
sent them back ; that of the marshal he kept, meaning 
to do so while he lived ; for though his life was now 
in imminent danger, the punctilio on which he had 
stood with Nottingham still retained its importance in his 
mind.* Lady Essex had leave ftow to visit him ; ^ she 
found him so weak, that when he was removed* but of 
his bed, he was laid on sheets, his own strength being 
decayed and gone.'* 

When this was made known to Elizabeth, eight phy« 
sicians of the best experience were assembled by her 
command ; after consulting together, they sent in writing 
their opinion to the queen that his recovery was more 
to be wished than hoped for, • • optandn 

quam nperanda fait. These things were required, they 
said, ^ that he should have his mind quieted, and that 
he should change the air, for the sake of rest and re- 
creation. Understanding thus the state he was in, ** her 
majesty was very pensive and grieved, and sent Dr. 
James unto him with some broth. Her message was 
that he should comfort himself, and that she wopld, if 
she might with her honour, go to visit him ; and it was 
noted, says Rowland Whyte, ‘^that she had water in her 
eyes when she spoke it. Some comfort it brought to 
the earl ; but it is thought and feared that it comes 
very late, for nature i& decayed.^ . . • Her majesty com- 
manded he should be removed from that chaml)er he 
was in, to my lord keeper’s own chamber in the same 
house. But this afternoon a general opinion is held 
that he cannot live many days.” + 

Elizabeth soon had reason to suspect that the earl's 
illness was not so dangerods as it was represented 
to be. One day it was reported* that he was dead, and 

♦ Sydney raiie*s, 1J>9, 130. t IWd. 151. 
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the bell tolled for him ; he was prayed for in the 
churches^ and not in . the ordinary manner which the 
liturgy permits^ but from the pulpits. Faction, indeed, 
was so strongly manifested in the concern shown fbr 
him, that many ministers who bad thus distinguished 
themselves were commandcKl to silence ; some, indeed, 
foolishly forgetting themselves, their doubtful speeches 
tending to sedition/** The puritans had long looked to 
him as their patron ; and the more daring spirits among 
them were supposed to carry their views farther. Some 
of their divines watch&l with him ; and when the re. 
port liras that it had pleased God to restore him to some 
little amendment, it was believed at court, that though 
ill, he had not been in any danger. The queen sent 
him no more messages now, thinking all to be cun^ 
ning. The abuse,” says Rowland Whyte, must be 
great, that keeps away pity and mercy, which were wont 
to be shown to him and all men.** His new year’s gift 
was not accepted ; and when his sister, the lady Rich, 
wrote many letters to the queen soliciting leave to see 
him, and sent many jewels and many presents, her 
letters were read, and her presents received, %ut no 
leave granted.f 

He had now, on his farther amendment, the liberty 
of the gallery and garden allowed him. It was no 
trifling annoyance to the lord keeper that his house 
should be made a prison of so long continuance; and he 
became greatly X discontented when, after four months, 
and the earl's complete recovery, there was neither leave 
given for his removal, nor any means taken for bringing 
his cause to an end. About this time the earl wrote a 
remarkable letter to his friend Southampton, apparently 
upon his departure for Ireland, and designed (there 
seems reason to suspect) as much for the puritan party 
as the person to whom it was addressed. My lord,” 
it began, as neither nature nor custom ever made me 
a man of compliment, so How 1 shall have less will than 

• 13a— L>6. t 158, 139. 
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ever for to use such ceremonies^ when I have left with 
Martha to be soliieitus circa multa, and believe with 
Mary unum sufficiL But it is no compliment or ce- 
remony, but a real and necessary duty^ that one friend 
oweth to another in absence^ and especially at their 
leave-taking, when in man's reason many accidents 
may keep them long divided^ or perhaps bar them ever 
meetings till they meet in another world.'' Then^ after 
some pious expressions^ and intimations of sincere re- 
gardj he says, These things only I will put your 
lordship in mind of ; firsts that ^ou have nothing that 
you have not received; secondly^ that you possesathem, 
not as lord over them^ but as an accomptant for them ; 
thirdly, if you employ them to serve the world, or your 
own worldly delights (which the prince of this world 
will seek to entertain you with), it is ingratitude, it is 
injustice, yea, it is perfidious treachery," 

After enforcing these warnings, Essex proceeded in 
this extraordinary manner ; 1 know your lordship 

may say to yourself, and object to me, this is but a 
vapour of melancholy, and the style of a prisoner ; and 
that 1 was far enough from it when I lived in the world 
as you do now, and may be so again when my fetters 
be taken from me. 1 answer, though your lordship 
should think so, yet cannot 1 distrust the goodness of 
my God, that His mercy will fail me, or His grace 
forsake me. I have so deeply engaged myself, that I 
should be one of the most miserable apostates that ever 
was ; 1 have so avowed my profession, and called so 
many from time to time to witness it, and to be watch- 
men over me, that I should be the hollo west hypocrite 
that ever was born. But though* I should perish in my 
own sin, and draw upon myself my own damnation, 
should not you take hold of the grace and mercy of 
God which is offered unto you, and make your profit 
of my fearful and wretched example ? 1 *was longer a 

slave and servant to the world*and the corruptions of it, 
than you have been ; and therefore could hardly be 
drawn from it. 1 had many calls, and answered some 
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of them slowly^ thinking a soft pace fast enough to oome 
to Christ, and myself forward enough when I saw the 
end of my journey, though I arrived not at it ; and 
therefore I have been, by God’s providence, pulled, 
haled, and dragged to the marriage feast, as the world 
hath seen. It was just with God to afflict me in this 
world, that he might give me joy in another. 1 had 
too much knowledge when 1 performed too little obe- 
dience, and was therefore to be beaten with double 
stripes. God grant your lordship may feel the comfort 
I now enjoy in my urfeigned conversion, but thal you 
nevep feel the torments I have suffered for my too long 
delaying it ! I had none but divines to call upon me, 
to whom 1 said, if my ambition could have entered into 
their narrow hearts, they would not have been so humble ; 
or if my delights had been tasted by them, they would 
not have been so precise. But your lordship hath one 
to call upon you, that knows what it is you nbw enjoy, 
and what the greatest fruit and end is of all the con- 
tentments that this world can afford. Think, therefore 
dear earl, that I have staked and bounded all the ways 
of pleasure to you, and left them as sea marks for you 
to keep the channel of religious virtue : for, shiit your 
eyes never so long, they must be open at last, and then 
you must say with me, ' there is no peace to the 
wicked.* I will make a covenant with my soul, not to 
suffer my eyes to sleep in the night, nor my thoughts 
to attend the first business of the day, till I have prayed 
to my God that your lordship may believe a^d make 
profit of this plain but faithful admonition ; and then 1 
know your country and friends shall be happy in you, 
and yourself successful in all you take in hand, which 
shall be an unspeakable comfort to 

Your Lordship’s cousin and true friend, whom jno 
worldly cause can divide from you, 

Essex. ’ 


^ • Scott's Somers' Tracts, 505. This remarkable epistle was pub- 

lished during the civil wars (IfH;}), with this title : “ A Precious and most 
Divine Letter, from that famous and ever-to.bc.renowned Earl of Essex, 
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He was now sufficiently recovered to walk in the 
garden at York-house^ in a cloth gown, cloth jerkin, 
cloth hose, cloth stockings, and cloth inittins * ; “ afFect- 
ing, perhaps, a plainness of dress in aAcord with his 
profession of repentance and conversion. His mother, 
lady Leicester, the wife of sir Walter Blount, had come 
to London on purpose to be a petitioner for his liberty ; 
and such was the rigour used towards those who stood 
in any danger of the law, or had incurred the sovereign 
displeasure, that mislike was taken because she and 
Southampton, and many other of his friends, had been 
in a house that looked into the garden, and saluted him 
out of a window.1* The queen w'as still undetermined 
how to proceed with him, retaining some deep remains 
of old regard ; yet having seen in his conduct much to 
condemn, and feeling perhaps a vague presageful appre* 
hension of something worse. She inclined to have him 
brought before the star-chamber, and had resolved on 
this course, when he addressed a most submissive letter 
to her, which Cecil delivered and seconded it with all 
the good. offices he could, to remove this resolution. 
His representations succeeded for the time ; the pro- 
ceedings were stopped ; and it was supposed that by 
little and little the queen would be won to give him the 
liberty of his own house ; '' and, in this expectation, the 
earl appeared to recover his spirits § as well as his 
health. But some displeasure was taken because copies 
of a letter, which the lady Rich had written to the 


(Father to the now Lord General hie Kxccllcnce,) to the Earl of Southamp. 
ton, in the latter time of Queen Elizabeth*! Heign.'* Sir Walter Scott 
obeervee, that it was doubtless designed to incresase the popularity of the 
parliamentary general ; and that much Wai^probably expected from its de- 
votional turn of expression. 

♦ Sydney Papers, 16& f Ibid. 171. 

t Mr. Secretary hath won much honour and love by it, who in my 
copsciencc hath not been so adverse to the carl os was supposed ; it is her 
maiesty that was wounded by the cnurlw contemptuous' courses, as was said, 
who was not easily to be satisfied.**— irotu/oad Fe^. 14. 15S)9. 

** The world thinks that there is a reconcilement between the earl and 
Mr. Secretary, who was held more his enemy than was cause ; for when it 
came to the vciy point, none did deal fbore truly or honourably than he 
did with the earl, which hath gained him gr^at honour. "—Aoiufaiid WhiU^ 
Febw Its. • 

4 Sydney Paix^rs, 169. 
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queen in his behalf^ had got abroad; — an unwise let- 
ter^ in which Essex’s supposed enemies were called 
a faction that cared not on whose necks they un- 
justly built till walls of their own fortunes * and in 
which the expressions concerning Elizabeth’s beauty 
must have appeared fulsome to her^ when they came 
from a woman’s pen. The countess of Leicester^ being 
about to return into the country^ sent the queen a 
most carious fine gown^ which was presented by lady 
Scudamore. Her majesty liked it well^” but neither 
accepted, nor refused il: she only answered, that things 
standing as they did, it was not fit for her to desire 
what she did;” which was to come to her majesty’s 
presence and kiss her hands, upon her now going to heir 
poor home. The hope of the earl’s enlargement seemed 
at this time lost ; and he was much troubled at the 
indiscretion of his friends and servants,” to whose rash 
speeches he imputed this renewed displeasure.f 

This cloud also passed over ; but it did not leave a 
clear sky. He was permitted to remove to his own 
house ; but its inmates were previously required to 
leave it, except such as ordinarily must attend him 
for his diet and chamber and he was to remain there 
under the custody of sir Richard Berkeley, who had all 
the keys of the house, and one of his own servants for a 
porter. Sir Richard slept in the next chamber to him. 
The countess was allowed to visit him by day, and none 
else admitted to speak with him, unless by the queen’s 
special leave.;]: This, however, seemed like the dawn of 
returning favour, and he wrote in characteristic lan- 
guage to express his gratitude: — 

Vouchsafe, most dear and most admired sovereign, 
to receive this humblest acknowledgment of your ma- 
jesty's most faithful vassal. Your majesty’s gracious 
message stayed me from death, when 1 gasped for life. 
Your princely and compassionate increasing of my liberty 
hath enabled me to wrestle with my many infirmities, 

* Birch, 44S. 

t Ibid. Isa 


+ Sydney Papers, 176. 
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which else^ long ere this^ had made an end of me. And 
now this further degree of goodness^ in favourably re- 
moving me to mine own house^ doth sound in mine ears 
as if your majesty spake thesd words : — Die not^ Easea?; 
for though I punish thine offences^ and humble thee for 
thy good, yet I wiU one day he served again by thee. 
And ray prostrate soul makes this answer : I hope for 
that blessed day / All my afflictions of body or mind 
are humbly, patiently, and cheerfully borne by 
Your majesty *s humblest vassal, 

Essex.” 


His affairs had now ceased to be the talk of the 
court : there, indeed, to be out of sight was to be out of 
mind ; but not nidth the queen and her counsellors. A 
little more liberty in his own house was given him ; he 
walked often upon the open leads, and in the garden, 
with his wife ; now he, now she,” says Rowland White, 
reading one to the other.” He had leave to celebrate 
Easter by himself at his own house ; and this seems to 
have been thought an indulgence ! The countess was a 
humble suitor to her majesty, through the lords, that his 
keeper might be removed, and that she might be allowed 
to live with her husband ; as her mother, lady Wal- 
singham, with whom she then resided, was about to 
leave London. To see her clad as she was, was a pitiful 
spectacle.” This petition was not granted ; and, not 
venturing to take a lodging near Essex-house, as she 
had purposed, lest the queen might take oilence at it, 
the countess went with her mother to Bamelms.t 
Essex’s rash friends «coii tinned to minister fresh offence 
to the queen : they now printeef the lady Rich's letter, 
which, when circulated in manuscript, had been so 
greatly resented ; and tliey printed also an apology 
which he had written two years before, in the form 
of a letter to sir Anthony Bacon, against t^ose which 
falsely and maliciously took hhn to be the only hin- 
drance of the peace and quiet of bis country.” It was 
• Birch, 443, 444. + Sydney Paiieri, 135—193. 

Is 2 
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an argument against negodatirg a peace with Spain, 
cbietty founded upon the insincerity of the Spanish 
court. The publication of a state paper^ as this might 
be deemed^ was a heinous offence: two persons were 
committed to close prison for it ; and Essex^ being 
apprehensive of the consequences to himself, called 
upon the archbishop of Canterbury and the stationers* 
company to suppress it, as having been published with* 
out his procurement or knowledge.* 

Knowing that the queen*8 anger had heen thus re* 
kindled^ and now by fio new fault on his part^ he wrote 
to her another of those letters^ in which his character 
appears perhaps more truly than in his public conduct ; 
because in public life he was surrounded always by 
advisers and flatterers, and in these he had no one to 
consult with. Before,” said he, all letters written 
with this hand be banished, or he that sends this enjoin 
himself eternal silence, be pleased, I humbly beseech 
your majesty, to read over these few lines. At sundry 
times, and by several messengers, I received these 
words as your majesty’s own; — that you meant to correct, 
but not to ruin. Since which time, when 1 languished 
in four months' sickness, forfeited almost all that I was 
able to engage, felt the very pangs of death upon me, 
and saw that poor reputation, whatsoever it was, that 
I had heretofore enjoyed, not suffered to die with me, 
but'buried, and I alive ; — I yet kissed your majesty’s 
fair correcting hand, and was confident in your royal 
words. For, I said unto myself, between my ruin and 
my sovereign’s favour there is no mean ; and if she 
bestow favour again, she gives with it all things that in 
this world 1 either need or desire. But now the length 
of troubles, and the continuance, or rather the increase, 
of your majesty’s indignation, hath made all men so 
afraid of me, as mine own state is not only ruined, but 
my kind friends and faithful servants are like to die in 
prison, because I cannot help myself with mine own. 
Now 1 do not only ‘feel the intolerable weight of your 
• Sydney Papers, 19i. Birch, 414. 
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tni^esty’s indignation, and am subject to their wicked 
information, that first envied me for my happiness in 
your favour, and now hate me out of custom ; but, as 
if I were thrown into a comer like a dead carcass, I am 
gnawed on and tom by the vilest and basest creatures 
upon earth. The tavern.haunter speaks of me what he 
lists. Already they print me, and make me speak to 
the world; and shortly they will play me, in what 
forms they list, upon the stage. The least of these is a 
thousand times worse than death. But this is not the 
worst of my destiny; for your majesty, that hath 
mercy for all the world but me, that hath promoted 
from scorn and infamy all to whom you once vowed 
favour but Essex, and never repented you of any 
gracious assurance you had given till now, — your ma- 
jesty, 1 say, hath now, in this eighth month of my 
close imprisonment (as if you thought my infirmities, 
beggary, and infamy, too little punishment for me), 
rejected my letters, — refused to hear of me, which to 
traitors you never did. What therefore remaineth for 
me? Only this: to beseech your majesty, on the 
knees of my heart, to conclude my punishment with 
misery and my life together; that 1 may go to my 
Saviour, who hath paid himself a ransom for me, and 
whom, methinks, 1 still hear, calling me out of this 
unkind world, in which 1 have lived too long, and once 
thought myself too happy. 

From your majesty's humblest servant, 

Essex.*’ - 

This letter was well received. The queen used 
good and gracious speeches of* him saying that her 

purpose was to make him know himself, and his duty 
•to her ; and that she would again use his services. 1* 
She sent him also a message of encouragement, couched 
in figurative language ; to which he thus replied : — 
Four whole days have I meditated, most dear and 
most admired sovereign, on thqse words, — that there 

• Birch, 444, 445. f Sydney Paperi, 196. 

1 . 3 
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are two kinds of angels . . the one good^ the other evil ^ 
and that your msgesty wisheth your servant to be 
accompanied with the good. And thus my meditation 
teacheth me to understand mine oracle. She that may 
as easily make me happy as wish me happy^ doth vouch- 
safe to wish me threefold happiness; that is^ angels 
that have three excellent ofRces^ who may be good to 
me in all : as good messengers^ they may bring good 
tidings ; as good watchmen^ they may secure their 
charge ; and as good executioners^ they may exercise 
me with nothing but «for my good. Other offices or 
virtue^ than these^ (for any thing that I can conceive) 
angels have not ; and other influence than from your 
migesty^ no angel that will be good unto me in this 
world can give. For if your majesty send me gracious 
comforts^ though all the world besides should ring 
alarums and threatenings in mine ears^ I should not 
weigh them. While your majesty and grace and good- 
ness watcheth over me, no earthly power shall make me 
feel harm, nor apprehend danger. Since your majesty 
was pleased to say, that what you did was ad correction 
neniy non ad ruinaniy and that you stayed all proceedings 
that might disable me from your service hereafter, 1 
have been confident that your bright, powerful, and 
gracious beams will break forth, and disperse all the 
clouds that now overshadow 

Your majesty’s humblest vassal, 

" Essex.” 


Though much of the rigour which had hitherto been 
used in these proceedings must now appear tyrannical, 
seeing that no suspicionVas then entertained of the earl’s 
treason, Elizabeth’s intention was to show him all the 
favour which could consist with the maintenance of her* 
own authority, and with that appearance of justice 
which it was* her conscientious desire that all the pro- 
ceedings of her government should carry with them to 
the people. In this she might have succeeded, if Essex 

♦ Birch, 445. 
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had been guilty^ as she believed, of nothing more than 
errors in judgement ; and if his partisans had not, either 
from rash zeal or some sinister purpose, frustrated her 
intention. Essex often coipplained of his enemies ; 
but it was by his friends that he was undone. Their 
complaints, that he had not been heard in his own 
defence, made the declaration of the council fail to 
produce its designed effect ; and the queen, telling Bacon 
that she had found his words true, for this had rathei 
kindled factious bruits than quenched them,” said slie 
was determined now, for the satjsfaction of the world, 
to proceed against him in the star-chamber, an 
information ore . tenus, and have him brought \o his 
answer : yet she repeated the assurance which she had 
frequently made, that whatsoever she did to him should 
be ad castigationem^ et non ad destructionem. In hopes 
utterly to divert her. Bacon made answer, Madam, if 
you will have me speak to you in this argument, I must 
speak to you as friar Bacon's head spake, that said first, 
'i'ime is, and then Time was, and Time will never 
be. For certainly it is now far too late ; the matter is 
cold, and hath taken too much wind.” The reply 
seemed to offend her ; and when some weeks had 
elapsed, and she spake again to Bacon, in the same 
mind, he, seeing,” he says, no odier remedy,” said 
to her slightly, Why, madam, if you will needs have a 
])roceeding, you were best have it in some sucli sort as 
Ovid spake of his mistress : * aliquid luce patente 
minus ;* — make a council-table matter of it, and there 
an endi” • And though this also was taken in ill part, 
lie thought it helped to divert the course of proceeding 
by information in the star-chamber, which could only 
have ended in a ruinous sentence. 

When it was determined what course should be taken, 
one of the council told Bacon that her majesty was not 
yet resolved whether slie would have him forborne in 
the business or not. He, w]^o had no easy course to 
steer, and suspected crooked intentions when there were 
* Bacon, vL S61 — 
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few whose dealings were straightforward^ thought there 
waa some stratagem in this intimation^ arising from 
some particular emulation. ‘^Wherefore," says he, I 
writ to her two or three words of compliment, signi- 
fying to her majesty, that if she would be pleased to 
spare me in my lord of Essex^s cause, out of the con. 
sideration she took of my obligation towards him, I 
should reckon it for one of her greatest favours : but 
otherwise, desiring her majesty to think that 1 knew 
the degrees of duties ; and that no particular obligation 
whatsoever to any subject could supplant or weaken that 
entir^ness of duty that 1 did owe and bear to her and her 
service.” This, he says, was a respect no man that had 
his wits could have omitted ; but, nevertheless, I had a 
farther reach in it. For I judged that day’s work would 
be a full period of any bitterness or harshness between 
the queen and my lord ; and therefore, if I declared 
myself fully according to her mind at that time, which 
could not do my lord any manner of prejudice, I should 
keep my credit with her ever after, whereby to do my 
lord service.” • 

The queen’s council were ere long sent for ; and all 
having their parts in the business according to her 
pleasure, it was allotted to Bacon that he should set 
forth the earl's undutiful carriage in giving countcnanccr 
to Hayward’s History of Henry IV., which was termed 
a seditious pamphlet. Upon this, he represented that 
it was an old matter, and had no manner of coherence 
with the rest of the charge, being matters of Ireland; and 
that, having been wronged by reports already, this would 
expose him to them still more; for it would be said 
that he gave as evidence his own tale. It was answered 
with good shew, that, considering his obligations to 
Essex, that part was thought fittest for him, which did 
least hurt ; for whereas all the rest was matter of charge 
and accusation, this only was matter of caveat and ad- 
monition. ** Wherewith.” says Bacon, though I was 

• Buon Vi. set, 2GS. 
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in mine own mind little satisfied^ because 1 knew well 
a man were better to be charged with some faults^ than 
admonished of some others, yet the conclusion bending 
upon the queen's pleasure directly, volens nokna 1 could 
not avoid that part that was laid upon me." 

Accordingly, eighteen commissioners assembled at June 
York-house to hear this cause. They were, archbishop 
Whitgift, under whose care he had been placed at 
Cambridge ; the lords keeper, treasurer, and admiral ; 
the earls of Worcester, Shrewsbury, Cumberland, Hunt- 
ingdon. and Derby; the lord Zouq}i ; sir William Knollys, 
comptroller of the household ; Master Secretary (Jecil ; 
sir John Fortescue ; the two chief justices, Popham and 
Anderson ; the lord chief baron Periam ; and die justices 
Gawdy and Walmesley. At eight in the morning they 
were assembled, ‘^ail at a long table, in chairs;" and at 
the earl’s coming in, none of them stirred cap, nor 
gave gny kind of courtesy.” He knelt at the upper end 
of the table, and a good while without any cushion ; till 
at length the archbisliop moved the lord treasurer, and 
they jointly the lord keeper and lord admiral, who sat 
opposite them, and then he was permitted a cushion. 

The lord keeper opened the cause of their meeting, and 
then called upon the law officers to inform against the 
earl. Yclverton began, with a short and prefatory 
speech, touching upon the queens gracious dealings, 
in discharging 10,000/. of his debts before he went for 
Ireland, and giving him almost as much more to buy 
horses and provide himself ; her princely provision for 
the war ; the consumption of the army under his com- 
mand; the waste of treasure to an enormous amount; 
his contempt and disobedience of her commands ; and 
her bounty in not proceeding against him in a court of 
justice, but only in this private sort by Way of mercy 
and favour. + 

The attorney-general Coke followed. • His speech, 
which contained the body apji substance of the. accua- . 


* Dacoii, vL 265. 
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atlon^ was sharp and stinging ; — charging him with many 
faults of contempt and diso^dience ; and shrewdly in- 
ferring a dangerous disposition and purpose^ which he 
aggravated to the full. Dividing his discourse into 
three pardl^ — quomodo ingresms, quomodo progressus, 
quomodo regressus, — he concluded that the ingress had 
been proud and ambitious^ the progress disobedient 
and contemptuous^ the regress notorious and dangerous. 
It seemed as if that sagacious lawyer divined the treason 
of which there was no proof. The earl’s conference 
with Tyrone^ he said^fwas aggravated^ in that it was an 
equal /ind secret conference^ dishonourable to her ma- 
jesty for him that sustained her royal person to confer 
in equal sort with the basest and vilest traitor that ever 
lived ; suspicious also^ in that it was private^ no man 
suflered to approach^ but especially no Englishman ; 
and he added that^ before this parley, a messenger went 
secretly from the carl's camp to the traitor, if n^t sent 
by the earl, at least by his connivance, or by that of the 
marshal, whom the carl did not punish. The end of 
the conference was most shameful : that a traitor should 
prescribe conditions to his sovereign, — abominable and 
odious conditions, — a public toleration of idolatrous reli- 
gion, pardon for himself and all the traitors in Ireland, 
and full restitution of lands and possessions to all the sort 
of them. '^I’his was the sum of the accusation ; every 
part ^interlaced wdth most sharp and bitter rhetorical 
amplifications." For the punishment, he was fain, ho 
said, to seek far for a precedent gentle enough, — that 
of William of Britten, earl of llichroond, who, refusing 
to come home out of France upon tlie king’s letter, was 
adjudged to lose all his goods, lands, and chattels, and 
to endure perpetual imprisonment. The earl," said 
Master Attorney, ''exclaimeth in his letter, * O tempora, 
i) morc»!' Let me also say with the orator concerning 
him, jWctc regina inteliigit, h<ec smatus videt, hie tamcn 
viviL’* 

The solicitor-general Fleming dwelt upon the unhappy 
success which had ensued in Ireland, where Tyrone had 
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grown stronger and more insolent than ever^^aunting that 
He was the upholder of the Romish faith and religion; and 
there were some even who gave out that he would follow 
Essex to England^ — little to England’s good. It was 
now Bacon’s turn. He began by saying he hoped Essex 
himself^ and all who heard him^ would consider^ that the 
particular bond of duty which he then did^ and ever 
would^ acknowledge to owe«Lunto the earh was now to 
be sequestered and laid aside. He then extolled the 
queen’s singular grace^ in that, upon the earl’s humble 
suit, she was content not to prosecute him in her court 
of justice the star-chamber, but, according to hisK>wn 
desire, to remove that cup from him (these were his 
own words), and suffer hjf cause to be heard inter 
privates parietes^ by way of mercy and favour only, 
where no manner of disloyalty was laid to his charge. 
He dwelt upon the earfs letter to the lord keeper, 
writteg very boldly and presumptuously, in derogation 
of her majesty, and published by the earl's own friends ; 
and he concluded with the matter of Dr. Hayward’s 
book, • • a dangerous pamphlet, he called it, concerning 
the first years of Henry IV.’s reign, but, in deed, the end 
of Richard II.’s; — and who was thought fit to be the 
patron of that book, but my lord of Essex, who, after it 
had been out a week, wrote a cold, formal letter to 
my lord of Canterbury, to call it in again, . . knowing, 
belike, that forbidden things are most sought after.*'’* 
The speech is said to have been very eloquent. Bacon 
knew how certainly he should incur the note of in- 
gratitude. ''The p^rt which was laid on me,” says he, 
''if in the delivery 1 did handle not tenderly (though no 
man did in so clear terms cleaV hiy lord from all dis- 
loyalty as 1 did), that must be ascribed to the superior 
duty 1 did owe to the queen’s fame and honour in a 
public proceeding ; and j^artly to the intention I had to 
uphold myself in credit and strength with the queen, the 
better to be able to do my lord^good offices afterwards.^ 


• Fynee Mcryson, fi«>— 71. 
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The special points of accusation were proved by the 
earl’s own letters, by some from the queen and council, 
and others from the earl of Ormond and the council 
iq, Ireland, — which were all openly read by the clerk. 

Essex listened to all with perfect self-command. He 
never offered to leave kneeling, till the archbishop, when 
the queen's serjeant had ended his speech, moved that 
he might stand, and afterwards that he might lean, and 
at length that a stool might be given him. Such in- 
dulgence was, indeed, needed; for the proceedings began 
at nine in the morning, and continued without intermis- 
sion Aill eight in the evening. hear,” says Rowland 
White, '^it was a most pitiful and lamentable sight, to 
see him that was the minion of Fortune, now unworthy of 
the least honour. Many that were present burst out in 
tears at his fall to such misery."* Nevertheless, the 
lort'ls did all admire at his discretion and carriage; who 
never was moved at any speech spoken against hi|n, but 
with patience heard all that was said. Being now to speak 
for himself, he knelt down, and began by saying, that 
ever since it pleased her gracious majesty to change the 
intended course of proceeding in the star-chamber, and 
to remove that cup from him, he had laid aside all 
thought of justifying himself in any of his actions, and 
never to make any contestation with his sovereign, fie 
had made a divorce betwixt himself and the world, if 
God^and his sovereign would give him leave to hold it ; 
his inward sorrow for the great offence against her 
majesty was more than any outward cross or affliction 
tliat could possibly befall him. He would never excuse 
himself, neither d toto nor d tantOy from whatsoever 
crimes of error, neglig«ince, or inconsiderate rashness, his 
youth, folly, or manifold infirmities might lead him 
into ; only he must ever profess a loyal and unspotted 
heart, an unfeigned affection, and desire ever to do her 
majesty the^best service he could ; which rather than he 
would lose, he would, if Christianity and charity did 


* Sydney Papers, SOQ. 
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permit, first tear his heart out of his breast with his 
own hands. But this being always preserved untouched, 
he was willing to confess whatsoever errors and faults 
it pleased her majesty to impute to him. 

This first part of his speech drew tears from many 
of the hearers ; for it was uttered with great passion, and 
the words excellently ordered ; and it might plainly 
appear that he had intended* to speak no more for 
liimself. But being touched (as it seemed) with the 
over-sharp speeches of his accusers, he humbly craved 
tliat, whereas he had perceived magiy rhetorical Inferences 
and insinuations given out by his accusers, which ipight 
argue a disloyal, malicious, wicked, and corrupt a^ection 
in him, they would give him leave, not in any sort to 
excuse himself, but only, by way of Explanation, to lay 
down unto them those false guides, which had misled 
him into all his errors.’* And then he began to answer 
Cokes speech from point to point.t Before he had 
waded through half, the lord keeper interrupted him, 
saying, that all extenuating of his offence was but the 
extenuating of her majesty’s mercy in pardoning ; they 
cleared him from all suspicion of disloyalty, a\id therefore 
he would do well to spare the rest of his speech, and 
save time, and commit himself to her majesty’s mercy. 
And when the earl replied, that he sought only to clear 
himself from a malicious, corrupt affection ; the lord 
keeper said he was not charged with it ; and tf he 
intended to persuade them that he had disobeyed in 
deed, but not with a purpose of disobeying, it was 
frivolous and absurd. 

The lord treasurer then spoke, and clearing the earl 
from any suspicion of disloyalty, did very soundly 

* ** He came, however, prepared to emter upon a defence, for Rowland 
White says he held a bundle of papers in his hand, wliicli sometimes he 
laid in his hat, that was uimn the around by him.’*— Paftert, 109. 

t One part of his speech would have been rcprchensinie enough, even if 
Essex had been as innocent of disloyalty as he was then supiwsed to be. 

** The council in Ireland,” he said, ** had dealt most falsely in excusing 
themselves to charge him the deeper ; and it seemeth that Ood, in his just 
revenge, hath ovortaken two of them already, — the earl of Ormond by blind, 
ness, and sir Warham St. Legcr by violent death.” — /'^nc# Mory$ffn^ 72. 
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control divers of his other excuses/’ Cecil came next* 

by reason of his place,” before his turn. He too 
cleared him from disloyalty ; but fully satisfied the 
auditors that in all . his Irish proceedings the earl did 
nothing else but make, as it were, circles of errors, 
which were all bound up in the unhappy knot of his 
disobedient return. He showed more courtesy than any 
other of the speakers, did every where justice to the 
accused, and gave hiiti free liberty to interrupt him at 
any part of his speech. Of tliis liberty Essex availed 
himself only twice, and then by reason of some ques- 
tions moved by the archbishop and the lord admiral. 
Whitgift’s question was concerning the toleration of 
religion, which it was said had been yielded to Tyrone. 

The earl thanked him for moving that doubt, and 
protested that it was a thing, which had been men- 
tioned to him indeed, but to which he had never 
yielded ; nor had that traitor stood upon it when he 
said to him plainly, * Hang thee ! thou carest for 
religion as much as my horse.’ ” Cecil also declared 
that the earl had never yielded to that foul condi- 
tion;” though by Tyrone’s after- vaunting, it might 
have seme show of probability. The lord admiral’s 
question was one which led him to say he had returned 
from Ireland upon a false ground of hope, that he 
might be pardoned as the earl of Leicester had been, 
in a kke case, when he returned from the Low Coun- 
tries contrary to her majesty’s express letter : then 

1 thought with myself,” quoth the earl, if Leicester 
was pardoned, whose end was only to save himself, why 
might not Essex, whose end was to save a kingdom ? ” 
But Cecil replied to thii«&,*.— that upon his knowledge, no 
letter had ever passed from the queen to Leicester, for- 
bidding him to return.”* 

In conclusion, the earl protested, that all he sought 

* Fynrs Moryson, 71—73. ** Judge ^VaI^1C81ey his speech was more 
blunt than bitter. ' Prisoners at our barrs,* said he, * arc more grace- 
less ; they will not confess their faults.* lie compared my lord's coming 

home to a shepherd that left his flock to the keeping of his dog.'* 
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for was to be held a true and loyal subject ; he yielded 
himself wholly to her majesty’s mercy and favour ; and 
was ready to offer up his iM>or carcase^ he would not 
say to do, (for^ alas^ he had no faculties !) but to si{jffer 
whatsoever she should inflict upon him ; and so he 
requested them all to make a just^ honourable, and 
favourable report of his disordered speeches, which had 
fallen from him in such sort, as bis aching head, and 
body weakened with sickness, would give hiin leave. 
They then proceeded to the censure ; the lord keeper, 
beginning with a good, powerful^ and eloquent speech, 
said that by justice and mercy the throne is established : 
mercy, her majesty had reserved to herself ; but, for 
the satisfying of her justice, she had appointed them to 
inquire into the faults of contempts'^and disobedience 
laid unto the earl; and to censure him^accordingly. 
With her mercy they had nothing to do : God was to 
work it in her princely breast/’ Tlien going through the 
course of the proceedings in Ireland, he amplified to 
the uttermost” all the earl’s errors, that her majesty’s 
mercy might appear the more. Touching the precedent 
which the carl ha4 adduced for his unlicensed return, 
the lord keeper said, — Example is better than imi- 
tation ; he that doth well of his own head, doth best ; 
and he that doth well by imitation, doth commendably 
in a less degree : but in bad things the proportion is 
otherwise ; the example being naught, the imitation is 
worse. Therefore, if my lord of Leicester did evil 
in coming over contrary to the queen’s commandment, 
my lord of Essex did worse in imitating him, and is so 
much the more to be punished.” Coming at last to the 
censure, If,” quoth he, this cause had been heard 
in the star-chamber, my sentence must have been so 
great a fine as ever was set upon any man’s head in 
that court ; and perpetual imprisonment in that place 
which belongeth to a man of his quality, . : that is, the 
Tower : but now that we are in another place, and in a 
course of favour, my censure is, .that he is not to exe- 
cute the office of a counsellor, nor to hold himself for a 
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counsellor of state^ nor to execute the office of eart 
marshal of England, nor of the master of the ordnance;'*' 
and to return to his own house, there to continue a 
prisoner as befo|jp|| till it shall pleale her majesty to 
release both this and all the rest. 

^ The others, each in order, accorded td this censure 
— for so tliey called it, and not a sentence ; yet some 
of the noblemen were inclined to excuse him. The 
earl of Worcester cited these verses of Ovid — 

** Scilicet a Supv U etiam fortune luenda eft, 

Nec veniam, imo numine, casus habet** 

The earl of Cumberland said, if. he thought this cen- 
sure should stani^, he would crave longer time ; for It 
seemed to h^ somewhat hard and heavy intimating 
how easily a general commander migllt inlkr the dike ; 

but, in confidence,” said he, of her majesty’s mercy, 

1 agree with the rest.” The lord Lovel would give no 
other censure than what he bMieved the earl would lay 
upon himself, namely, that he would restrain himself 
from executing his offices, and kepp in his house, tin her 
majesty should release him. Of thh^ they all seemed hy 
their speeches to conceive sure hope.^ Essex himself, 
it is said, was reasonably cheerful, only bis body seemed 
weak and distempered with sickness ; and now and 
then he showed most manifest tokens of sorrow for his 
ofieAce to her* majesty, by tears in his eyes. He be- 
sought their honours to be a tnean unto her majesty for 
grace and mercy, seeing therMippeared in his ofiences 
no disloyalty toward her bigness, but ignorance and 
indiscretion in himself.t ^ 

The queen was^'^ vbry much quieted and slMisfled to 
see that tlie lords of l^r council-, her nobility, and th^ 
grave judges of the land held him worthy of far more 
punishment than had been infiict^.*’ Though it was un- 
certain what course she would pursue, many expected that 
he would now be restored to favour, because the queen 


• Fyncf Moryson, 74. 
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had expressly^ commanded that he diould not be sus- 
pended from his mastership of the horse* (as if she 
intended to use his service again) ; and also because she 
had ordered Aat &o record should Ik^ade of the pro- 
ceedings. oft the day following. Bacon attended her 
majesty ; and knowing, as I supposed at leasts'* lia 
says, ** how the queen was to be used, 1 thought that to 
make her conceive the matter went well then, was the 
way to make her leave off there; and I remember well 
1 said to her, ^ You have now, madam, obtained victory 
over two things, which the greates'^/ princes in the world 
cannot at their wills subdue : the one is — over fame ; 
the other is — over a great mind. For surely, the 
world is now, I hope, reasonably well satisfied ; and 
for my lord, he did show that humiliation towards your 
majesty, as # sxA persuaded he was never in his life 
time more fit for your majesty's favour than he is now. 
Therefore, if your majesty will not mar it by lingering, 
but give over at the bestji^and now you have made so 
good a full point, receive him again with tenderness, 

1 shall then think that all that is past is for the best.' ** 
Elizabeth took exc#e(iing great contentment" at this; 
and reminded Bacon how she had ever said that her 
proceedings should be ad reparationem, and not ad 
ruinam ; and she willed him to set down in writing all 
that had pl^^ed that day. This he did, and read it to 
her i^ two several afternoons ; and when," said he, 

** I came to^hat part that set forth my lord's own 
answer, which was my principal care^ 1 do well bear in 
mind that she was extrsLOrdinarily moved with it, in 
kindness and relenting^ towards my lord ; and told me 
afterwards^ speaking how well *1* hadP expressed my 
lord’s part, that she perceived old love would not 
easily be forgotten ; whereunto l answered suddenly, 
that I hoped she meant that by herself." f He advised 
her not to let the narrative whic|i.^ had prepared at 
her command' go further ; seeing" ftiat by her express 

* Camden, £99. f Bscon*t Workf, vL SG& 
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direction no record had been taken ; and it would be 
inconsistent to do that popularly^ which she could not 
allow to be done judicially. 

The queen followed this counsel^ and was undoubt- 
edly incUned to restore the earl to favour : but impedi- 
wnents continually appeared^ caused either by his own 
incaution^ or the mischievous practices of his partisans^ 
by whom, and not by his enemies, his ruin was brought 
on. The ablest and most inveterate of these (as, indeed, 
he was the one who had received most provocation) 
had never power br influence enough to inflict any 
lasting injury upon a person who had an equal hold 
upon the favour of the queen and of the people. Essex 
had formed a juster opinion of Raleigh's enmity, than 
he did of Bacon's desire to serve him. A letter has 
been preserved, written by sir Walter ti) Cecil about 
this time. Sir," it began, I am not wise enough 
to give you advice ; but if you take it for a good counsel 
to relent towards this tyrafit, you will repent it, when 
it shall be too late. His malice is flxt, and will not 
evaporate by any your mild coprscs ; for he will ascribe 
the alteration to her majesty's pulSillanimity, and not to 
your good nature, knowing that you work but upon 
licr humour, and not out of any love towards him. The 
less you make him, the less he shall be able to harm 
you and yours ; and if her majesty’s favour fail him, 
he will again decline to a common person. For after 
revenges, fear them not. For your own father that 
was esteemed to be the contriver of Norfolk's ruin, yet 
his sou followeth your father's son, and lovoth him. 
Humours of men succeed not, but grow by occasions 
and accidents of tfme and power. Somerset made no 
revenge on the duke of Northumberland’s heirs; North- 
umberland that now is, thinks not of Hatton’s issue ; 
Kelloway lives, that murdered the brother of Horsey, 
and Horsey let him go by all his lifetime. I could 
name a thousand of tliosc ; and, therefore, after fears 
are but prophecies, or rather conjectures from causes 
remote. Look to the present, and you do wisely. His 
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son shall be the youngest earl of England but one ; and 
if his father be now kept down^ Will Cecil shall be 
able to keep as many men at his heels as he^ and more 
too. He may also match in a better house than his^ 
and so that fear is not worth the fearing. But if the 
father continue^ he will be able to break the branches^ 
and pull up the tree^ root and all. Lose not your ad. 
vantage; if you do, I rede your destiny.-i^Let the queen 
hold Bothwell while she hath him ; he will ever be the 
canker of her estate and safety. Princes are lost by 
security, and preserved by prevention. 1 have seen the 
last of her good days, and all ours, after his liberty^’* 
On the first star-chamber day, the lord keeper, in his 
usual speech to the country gentlemen, touched upon 
Essex’s affair, who had acknowledged his errors, he 
said, and was sorry for them ; yet some wicked persons 
intermeddled by libelling to find fault with her ma- 
jesty’s doings : and against such persons a proclamation 
was published, that they might be severely punished 
according to the laws.t The displeasure which had 
justly been taken at making so many knights during 
his unfortunate command in Ireland, was now inci- 
dentally aggravated. The queen had signed a warrant 
for a proclamation degrading them from a dignity which 
had been conferred on them contrary to her commands, 
and forbidding the ancient gentlemen of the kingdom 
to give them place. The proclamation was stayeef by 
Cecil’s special care and credit ; '* but when the queen 
sent to Essex for her own letter wherein she liad en- 
joined him not to repeat the fault which lie ha<l com- 
mitted at Cadiz, he returned for answer, that he had 
lost or mislaid it, for it could not* be found. This was 
said in very submissive terms ; but Elizabeth was hurt 
that BO little care should he taken of her letters ; and 
her displeasure was manifested in revokinjg an order 
which she had given for the removal of his keeper.^ 

• Blog. Brit. ▼. 151. 
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It was manifested also in a manner characteristic of the 
woman^ and on an occasion characteristic of the times. 
The queen honoured the marriage of the lord Herbert 
and Mrs. Anne Russel with her presence : a memorable 
mask was prepared for the nupti^s^ and a strange newly 
invented dance. After supper^ eight ladies came in 
their characters as masquers^ apparelled alike^ in a 
skirt of cloth of silver^ a rich waistcoat wrought* with 
silks and gold and silver^ a mantle of carnation taffeta 
cast under the arm^ and their hair loose about the 
shoulders^ curiously * knotted and interlaced.^' They 
daifctjd to Apollo’s music; and^ in a fine speech, men- 
tion was made of a ninth, much to her honour and 
praise.” ** Delicate it was/' says Rowland White, to 
see eight ladies so prettily and richly attired.” After 
they had done all their own ceremonies, they chose eight 
other ladies to dance the measures ; and the lady who 
led the mask went to the queen, and wooed her to 
dance. Her majesty asked what she was ? Affection,” 
was the reply. Affection I *' said the queen ; Affection 
is false !”* Yet her majesty rose and danc^. She was 
then in the sixty-seventh year of her age. Elizabeth’s 
conduct concerning Essex is perfectly intelligible, with- 
out casting upon her the imputation of a weakness which 
would have been not less preposterous at her age, than 
unl^coming in her station. 8he was ill satisfied with 
herself for having lavished her bounty on one who had 
shown himself neither worthy of it, nor gratefuL 

The keeper, however, was removed in die course of 
the month. Essex meantime made a show of extra- 
ordinary humility; protesting, both in his discourse and 
letters, that he had renounced the vanities of the world ; 
had quenched the burning heat of his ambition with 
tears flowing from his heart, and desired nothing more 
than that ];he queen would let her servant depart in 
peace f : these were his own words. About two months 
after he was sent for 'to York-house, where the lord 


• Sydney Papers, 201—203. 
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keeper, the lord treasurer, and Cecil, who had sincerely 
endeavoured to serve him throughout these proceedings, 
signified to him that he was at liberty ; but he was 
admonished to make himself and his own discretion his 
keeper; and neither to come to court, nor near the 
queen*s person. He besought them to be his mean 
to her majesty, that he might once come to her pre- 
sence* and kiss her hands, for then he could with some 
contentment betake himself to his solitary life.* Of this 
no hope was held out ; and he was fain to express his 
thanks by the lord Henry Howard! They were couched 
in language which, as it was not deemed abject ^tRen, 
might pass uncensured now, if it could be supposed to be 
sincere. The lord Henry Howard was charged to say 
for him, that he kissed her royal hand, and the rod 
which had corrected, not ruined him ; but he could 
never be possessed of his wonted joy till he beheld again 
those benign looks of hers, which had been his star to 
direct and guide him, and by the conduct whereof he 
sailed most prosperously whilst he held his course in a 
due latitude. But he was now determined to repent 
him of his fault, and to say with Nebuchadnezzar, ^ Let 
my dwelling be with the beasts of the held, to eat grass 
as an ox, and to be wet with the dew of heaven, till it 
shall please the queen to restore my understanding unto 
me.’ ” She is said to have rejoiced at these expressions, 
and to have returned this answer : — W ould God his 
deeds may be answerable to his words ! He hath a 
long time tried my patience, and I must have some time 
to make proof of his humility. My father would never 
have endured such perverseness. But 1 will not look 
back, lest, with Lot's wife, I be turned into a pillar of 
salt. All is not gold that glisteneth. If this could be 
brought to pass by the furnace, 1 should be more fa- 
vourable to the profession of alchemy.” + , 

While Bacon endeavoured thus to reconcile the queen 
to Essex, he had to clear himsdlf from the imputation 

* Sydney Papers, 313. 
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of having behaved ungratefully toward the earl, by ap- 
pearing against him in his Official capacity. That im- 
putation, if it were deserved, would fix upon Bacon a 
deeper stain than the misdemeanors for which he was 
afterwards disgraced ; but though he found it necessary 
to apologise for himself, it was without feeling any cause 
for self-reproach. He addressed him at this juncture in 
a manner which showed an equal confidence in his own 
upright intentions, and in the earFs generosity and sense 
of justice. 

My Lord, 

No man can expound my doings better than your 
lordship, which makes me need to say the less. Only 
1 humbly pray you to believe that 1 aspire to the con. 
science and commendation of bonus civis^ and bonus 
vir ; and that though I love some things better, I con. 
fess, than I love your lordship, yet I love few persons 
better, both for gratitude^s sake, and for your virtu(‘s, 
which cannot hurt but by accident : of which my good 
affection it may please your lordship to assure yourself, 
and of all the true effects and offices 1 can yield. For 
as I was ever sorry your lordship should fly with waxen 
wings, doubting Icarus's fortune ; so, for the growing 
up of your own feathers, be they estridge's or other 
kind, no man shall be more glad. And this is the 
axletree whereon I have turned, and shall turn ; which 
having already signified to you by some near mean, 
having so fit a messenger for mine own letters, I thought 
good also to redouble by writing. And so 1 commend 
you to God’s protection." 

The earl returned this answer : — 

Mr. Baoon, 

I can neither expound nor censure your late ac- 
tions, being ignorant of all of them save one, and having 
directed my sight inward only to examine myself. You 
do pray me to believe that you only aspire to the con- 
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science and commendation of honxia civis and bonus virfi 
and I do faithfully assure you, that while that is your 
ambition (tliough your course be active, and mind con-- 
templative), yet we shall both convenirein eodem tertio^ 
and convenire inter nos ipsos. Your profession of af- 
fectiony and offer of good offices, are welcome to me. 
For answer to them I will say but this, — that you have 
believed that I have been kind to you ; and you may 
believe that I cannot be other, either upon humour or 
mine own election. 1 am a stranger to all poetical 
conceits, or else I would say somewhat of your poetical 
example: but this I must say,^ — that 1 never flew^witli 
other wings than desire to merit, and confidence in, my 
sovereign’s favour ; and when one of these wings failed 
me, I would light nowhere but at my sovereign’s feet, 
though she suffered me to be bruised with my fall. 
And till her majesty, that knows I was never a bird of 
]>rey, finds it to agree ivith her will and her service, 
that my wings should be imped again, I have com- 
mitted myself to the mue. No power but my God's 
and my sovereign’s can alter this resolution of 

Your retired friend, 

Essex.” 

Unhappily for himself and many others, Essex had 
received Henry Cuffe into his service as secretary ; a 
man of great abilities, considerable learning, and*in- 
ordinate ambition. He was of a good family in Somer- 
setshire, which has lx?cn about two centuries extinct. 
Having obtained a fellowship at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, he was expelled from it for some indiscretion, 
which left so little impeachmait upon his character, 
that by sir Henry Sa vile’s means he was elected at 
Merton, upon the first occasion that offered after sir 
Henry’s appointment to the wardenship. Savile, Cam- 
den, and Owen the epigrammatist, were af that time 
his intimate friends ; and he held the Greek professor- 
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sliip^ when in Svil hour he forsook his academical 
pursuits^ to attach himself to Essex^ whom he accom- 
panied in the Cadiz expedition^ and who made him 
his secretary when he went to Ireland. Cufie had 
always inclined rather to a busy than a retired life ; 
and held the true worldling’s opinion, that learning was 
of liittle service to any man^ if it did not render him 
fitter for being employed in matters of importance ; a 
way of thinking which« recommended him to Essex. 
He is represented as a man of secret ambitious ends 
of his own, and of «j)roportionate counsels, smothered 
uhckr the habit of a scholar, and slubbered over with 
a certain rude and clownish fashion, that had the sem- 
blance of integrity/’ • Cuffe, while the proceedings 
against the earl were pending, always advised him not 
to acknowledge that he had done wrong ; but resolutely 
to stand upon his honour, and justify himself, f He 
is said also to have reproached him for his submission, 
as low spirited and faint-hearted; and contemptuously 
to have reflected upon those to whom Essex had lis- 
tened. The carl musing upon this, out of an inward 
•displeasure then taken against his sharp and importune 
infusions, and out of a glimmering oversight that he 
would prove the very instrument of his ruin,” deter- 
mined to dismiss him from his service ; and when this 
discharge was notifled to Cufle, so little was he pre- 
pared for it, that he was stricken therewith into a 
swoon, almost dead to t^e earth, as if he had fallen 
from some high steeple ; such turrets of hope he had 
built in his own fancy.” J 

At this time the countess of Warwick, (^‘ a lady pow- 
erful in the court, a'nd indeed a virtuous user of her 
power,”) advised him to take an out-lodging, privately 

♦ Sir Henry Wotton, 180. f Camden » fi02. 

t Camden >ay8 that Merrick, the carPs steward, did not strike 

Cuflfb's name out of the list of his servants, as he tiad been commanded to 
do, because he was secretly of CufTe's opinion, and because he was afraid 
that out of revenge he might join the earl’s enemies. But sir Henry 
Wotton savs he had the whole and true report by infallible means from 
the person himself who carried the discltargc to Cuffe (p. 181.). 
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at Greenwich; and sometime when the i^ueen went abroad 
in a good humour^ of which she promised to give him 
notice^ to come forth and humble himself before her on 
the field. This, which sir Henry Wotton * thought 
the best advice that was ever given him by either sex, 
he resolved to follow : but the resolution was of short 
continuance ; for Cuffe, prevailing on Southampton to 
intercede for him, was restored, and so working advan- 
tage upon his disgraces, and upon the vain foundation 
of vulgar breath, he spun out the final destruction of 
his master and himself, and almost of his restorer,— 
if his pardon had not been won by inches/* t 

Bacon, meantime, took every opportunity to speak in 
the earl's favour. One day, when the queen inquired how 
his brother fared under the treatment of a fellow who 
had undertaken to cure, or at least to ease, him of 
the gout ; and he had made answer, that at the first he 
had received some good, but afterwards found himself 
at a stay, or rather worse ; 1 will tell you. Bacon, 

the error of it," said the queen. The manner of these 
physicians, and especially these empirics, is, to continue 
one kind of medicine, which at the first is proper, 
being to draw out the ill humours ; but after, they have 
not the discretion to change the medicine, but apply 
still drawing medicines, when they should rather intend 
to cure and corroborate the part." . . Good Lord ! 
madam," said Bacon, how wisely and aptly can* you 
speak and discern of phytfc ministered to the body, 
and consider not that there is the like occasion of 
physic ministered to the mind ; as now in the case of 
my lord of Essex. Your princely word ever was, that 
you intended ever to reform hkmind, and not ruin his 
fortune. • I know well you cannot but think you have 
drawn the humour sufficiently ; and therefore it were 
more than time, an it were but for doubt of mortifying 
or exuicerating, that you did apply aftd minister 
strength and comfort unto him : for these same grad- 
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ations of yours are fitter to corrupt than correct any 
mind of greatness.'' * 

On the anniversary of her accessiont^ Essex wrote to 
the queen in these words : — ^'Vouchsafe, dread sovereign, 
to know there lives a man, though dead to the world, 
and in himself exercised with continual torments of 
body and mind, that doth more true honour to your 
thrice blessed day than all those that appear in your 
sight. For no soul had ever such an impression 
of your perfections, no alteration showed such an effect 
of your power, nor ko heart ever felt such a joy of 
your*, triumph. For they that feel the comfortable in« 
fluence of your majesty’s favour, or stand in the bright 
beams of your presence, rejoice partly for your ma- 
jesty’s, but chiefly for their own happiness. Only 
miserable Essex, full of pain, full of sickness, full of 
sorrow, languishing in repentance for his offences past ; 
hateful to himself that he is yet alive, and importunate 
on death, if your favour be irrevocable, — he joys only 
for your majesty's great happiness and happy great- 
ness : and were the rest of his days never so many, and 
sure to be as happy as they are like to be miserable, 
he would lose them all to have this happy 17 th day 
many and many times renewed with glory to your 
m^jesty, and comfort of all your faithful subjects : of 
whom none is accursed but 

Your majesty’s humblest vassal, 

Essex.*' X 

The queen told Bacon that she had been moved by 
some very dutiful letter which the earl had written to 
her; but when she to<)k”it to be the abundance of his 
heart, she found it to be but a preparative *to a suit 
for the renewing his farm of sweet wines.§ O ma- 
dam,” replied Bacon, “ how doth your majesty construe 
these things, 'as if these two could not stand well together, 

• Bacon, vi. SCO. . t Nov. 17. X Bircli, 462. 

^ Camden says that all wines except French and Bhenish were called 
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which indeed nature hath planted in all creatures! 
For there are but two sympathies^ — the one towards 
perfection, the other towards preservation : that to per- 
fection, as the iron tendeth to the loadstone ; that to 
preservation, as the vine will creep towards a stake or 
prop, that stands by it, — not for any love to the stake, 
but to uphold itself. And therefore, madam, you must 
distinguish : my lord’s desire to do you service is, as 
to his perfection, that which he thinks himself to be 
born for ; whereas his desire to obtain this thing of 
you, is but for a sustentation.”* • The queen, however, 
upon this point, was not to be intreated ; sh^ ^ave 
Essex hopes of her favour both by word and letters ; but 
touching the favour, her reply was, that she must first 
understand of what value it was, for benciits were not 
to be bestowed blindfold. After a month s suspense, it 
was put into the hands of commissioners, to husband it 
for the queen. If the earl was mortified at this, much 
more was he hurt by certain of her ‘^nipping expressions ’ 
which were reported to him, • • that an unruly horse must 
be abated of his provender, to the end that he may be 
more easily managed ; and that it was a wise aphorism of 
the physicians, that the more you feed corrupt bodies 
the more hurt you do them.+ These were bitter words 
for one who, even by his truest friends, was noted for 
too bold an engrosser, both of fame and favour;” and it 
was reported and believed, that in his anger he said the 
queen was grown as crooked in her disposition as in her 
carcase. If ever that uncouth speech fell from him," 
says Clarendon all my wonder at his destruction is 
taken from me.” 

• Paeon, vi. 270. f Birch, 4.79. Camden, 603. 

X Diiiparity between Buckingham and ^:llscx, in the Ite/iquiee JVotfo^ 
nuirife. The speech a.s delivered to ]ne,**he nays, “by one that wan much con. 
versantthen in the secrets of the court,. .* Haply there was a little uneven, 
ness in her shoulders!'** p. 192. Camden says that this aflVpiit which he did 
her, in undervaluing her personal shape, inflamed her most of all. (p. 005.) 
He committed Che further fault of overvaluing his own. ** One cause of his 
presumption,'* says Osborn, “ was the fond opinir n he had that she would 
not rob her eyes of the great delight she tool^ in hU person; a fantastical 
enrerweening of himself and woman*!! affhetion, to whom no single inan*s 
perfection was ever yet found continually grateful.'* (ii. ti8.) 
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Bacon says^ the issue of all the earl’s dealing came to 
ihis^ — that the queen liked him worse and worse^ and 
became more incensed toward him. He also had incurred 
her displeasure by speaking so frequently in Essex’s be- 
half ; and he received such marks of it, that^ presuming 
upon the good sense in which Elizabeth was never found 
wanting when an appeal was made to it^ he requested to 
speak with her^ and being ^dmitted^ dealt with her 
plainly^ sayings Madam, I see you withdraw your 
favour from me ; and now I have lost many friends for 
your sake, I shall lose^you too. You have put me like 
one -of those that the Frenchmen call enfans perdutf, 
that serve on foot before horsemen. So have you put 
me into matters of envy, without place, or without 
strengtli ; and I know at chess, a pawn before the king 
is ever much played upon. A great many love me not, 
because they think I have been against my lord of 
Essex ; and you love me not, because you know I have 
been for him. Yet will I never repent me that 1 have 
dealt in simplicity of heart towards you both, without 
respect of cautions to myself ; and, therefore, vivun 
videnftque pareo. If I do break my neck, I shall do it 
in a manner as Mr. Dorrington* did it, which walked 
on the battlements of the church many days, and took 
a view and survey where he should fall. And so, 
madam, 1 am not so simple but that I take a prospect 
of m'lne overthrow : only I thought 1 would tell you so 
much, that you may know that it was faith, and not 
folly, that brought me into it. And so I will pray for 
you.” . . ‘^Upon which speeches of mine,” says he, 

uttered with some passion, it is true her majesty was 
exceedingly moved, and 'accumulated a number of kind 
and gracious words uj)on me, and willeil me to rest upon 
this, ‘ Gratia mea and a number of other sen- 

sible and tender words and demonstrations, such as 

* Rcnvlnnd White, in n lottei; of April \2. (‘Rvr, “ Dorrington. 

rich Dorriiigtoii, ycst^ rilay morning went up io St. Sepulchre's stei'ple, 
and threw liiniMdt' over the tnttlcment, and liroke hid neck. There was 
found a paper Kealod alMiut him, with this stqicrscriptinn savemy 

iouly uTui 1 win praise thy mime." — Sydney l^apers, ii. 187. 
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more could not be ; but as touching my lord of Essex, 
ne verdum quidem. Whereupon I departed, resting 
then determined to meddle no more in the matter, as 
that, that I saw would overthrow me, and not be able 
to do him any good. And thus I made mine own 
peace with mine own confidence at that time.*’ 

Apart from all personal provocation^ and as yet not 
even suspecting the actual treason which had been plotted 
with Tyrone, Elizabeth had now sufficient reason to 
look upon Essex, not merely as a discontented man, but 
as a dangerous subject. IVliile his worst counsellors were 
goading him with representations that he was scorned 
and triumphed over by his enemies; that a resolution had 
been taken to thrust him to that extremity of poverty that 
he should be fain to live upon the alms*basket, and gather 
up crumbs from under the table ; that he would be for- 
saken by his friends, insulted by his foes, and slighted by 
all men ; open house was kept for all comers, and 
Merrick entertained at his table such men as at all 
times are found ready to take part in any mischief that 
promises advantage to their sect or party, or present 
profit to themselves ; '' swordsmen, bold confident fel- 
lows, men of broken fortunes, discontented persons, 
and such as saucily used their tongues in railing against 
all men.” Sermons were preached there every day by 
zealous ministers, whom the citizens fiocked to hear. 
And while he thus courted the puritans, he held out 
hopes of encouragement to the papists also, — commi- 
serating their situation under the restrictive laws, and 
intimaijng that in his opinion they were entitled to in- 
dulgences, which from the present government were never 
to be looked for. Among the ^pgianists who frequented 
his house there were two whom Elizabeth's well informed 
minister deemed it necessary to place under custody 
when the Spanish invasion was expected ; and who after- 
wards proved that their character had not been mistaken^ 
by engaging in the gunpowder plot.:}; Essex, the while, 

« Bacon, vi. 271. t Strype's Wh'^gift, i. 530. Oxford edition. 

t Upon capt. Lee's trial, the lord chief justice, after saying that Mr. 
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seemed to give himself wholly to the service of God, 
the entertainment of his friends, and hearing of ser- 
mons/' * It happened about this time that lord Grey 
of Wilton met Southampton on horseback in the street, 
and attacked him with his sword ; and this, though he 
was committed to the Fleet prison for it by the queen’s 
orders, exasperated Essex. It occurred on a Sunday ; 
and he who had intended, he said, to have received the 
communion that day, in testimony that he was far from 
bearing malice to any, not even to his enemies, found 
his affections, when hQ heard of this, to stir on it so ex- 
ceedipgly, that it hindered hijp intent/' t 

Thus far he had taken no measures which could 
bring him within the law of treason (far as that law 
could in those days be stretched), so long as his prac- 
tices in Ireland remained undiscovered. It has never 
been known at what his ambition aimed, — probably 
he had no certain aim beyond that of removing those 
enemies from the government by violence, whom he 
could no longer ho^ie to supplant by favour. One who 
bore a part in his most secret counsels (and suffered in 
consequence), affirmed of him, that religion and fidelity 
were inherent in his naturc.:|: That religion, however, 
did not withhold him from calumniating those persons 
whom he looked upon as his enemies, or whom he had 
made such. For he began now to court the king of Scots, 
whdm he was thought before to have offended ; and 
represented to him that Cecil, who had the adminis- 
tration in his own hands, and had gained the lord trea- 
surer Buckhurst, and the lord admiral Nottingham, was 
preparing to resist his right of succession in favour of 


Attorfiey wnultl of his own knowledge afllnn that all the associates and 
complices of the earl in this nractice were either athoist.s, papists* or men 
of broken esLites, for he had looked into them all particularly, specified 
among the known papists, Catesby and Treshain, — ** the last of which,** he 
said, “was a stock that was gcncre fninax Dei.'* ^ State i. 1407. 

(last edit.) 

• Camden, 

+ Ibid, 005. Hirch, Stave Trials, l.T.^4. 

t OslKirn (ii. <»7.) ^ays, “ This is what 1 have often hoard averred by the 
lyiciids of sir Charles Danvers, whose youngejd. sister married my eldest 
brother.** 
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the infante ; and that for this purpose Raleigh had 
been made governor of Jersey^ Cobhain warden of the 
Cinque Ports^ Burleigh lord president of the north, 
and sir George Carew president of Munster^ — ^these being 
•the most convenient places for receiving the Spaniards. 
Wherefore he advised the king to send ambassadors, 
and press for an immediate declaration of his title. 
James^ who was in secret correspondence with Cecil 
himself, was too well informed^ as well as too wary^ to 
act upon such advicCj and Essex^s restless counsellors 
were too impatient to wait for tl^e result of such pro- 
ceedings.* 

Cuffe’s advice was^ that many should be got togctlier 
for action^ but the design communicated to few : those 
few were. Southampton ; sir Charles Danvers^ who^ in 
gratitude for some signal benefits received from South, 
ampton^ thought himself bound to engage with him in 
any cause, however desperate ; sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
governor of Plymouth ; sSt John Davis, surveyor of the 
ordnance, — a person singularly well skilled in the mathe- 
matics ; and John Lyttelton, of Frankley in Worcester- 
shire, who in the parliament of 1585 had been knight 
of the shire for that county^-^a man of great resolution 
and ability. t Essex counted upon 120 earls, barons, 
and gentlemen, who participated, he said, in his dis. 
contented humour, and would join with him : he held 
himself indifierently affected by the citizens of London, 
and hoped to have a good party in W ales.:!^ The chief 
conspirators having met at Drury-house, thinking to 
avoid suspicion there, it was taken into consideration 
whether they should seize upon the palace or the Tower, 
or both at once ; and what should be done afterwards. 
All were of dpinion that the palace was the point which 
they must secure : and for this purpose it was deter- 
mined that Blunt, with a chosen body, should secure 
the gate ; Davis occupy the court, Danvers the great 
chamber (where the guard kept but a careless watch), 

• Camden, WS, Direli, GG3. f Camden. GOG. Birch, 463. 

t Stale Trials, 1345. 
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and the presence chamber ; lind that Essex, when the 
way had thus been made ready for him, should, with 
certain chosen persons, hasten from the neighbouringt^ 
mews, fall upon his knees before the queen, and desire 
her to remove his enemies from her person. Th^ 
done, the intention was to admit those enemies all to 
an honourable trial, and to call a parliament for the re- 
formation of disorders and private grievances. Th<|;, 
Romanists of the party expected a toleration. The 
more daring conspirators dreamed of altering the form 
of the commmonweal|lf!! But for Essex himself, who 
wa%'^ befated with a strong opinion of success in dl his 
actions,” it was believed that he carried no evil meaning 
towards the state, and that his ambition was to act the 
part of Warwick the king-maker, and bring in king 
James on his own score.* 

A conspiracy in which so many noted persons were 
concerned, could hardly have escaped discovery even 
under a less vigilant governnUnt. The more than usual 
resort to Essex-house, under pretence of hearing ser- 
mons, aSbrded just cause for suspicion ; and that sus- 
picion was increased by some words which had dropped 
from the preachers* mouths, as if the superior magis- 
trates of the realm had power to restrain kings them, 
selves. The lord treasurer Sackville, in consequence, 
sent his eldest son to visit the earl, and under the show 
of courtesy, observe what he saw there ; and shortly 
after one of the secretaries summoned him to appear 
before the council, then assembled at the lord trea- 
surer’s house, that he might be admonished to use the 
liberty which had been granted him discreetly ; at the 
same time a paper was privately conveyed to him, 
which warned him to look to himself. He hereupon 
apprehending that something had been discovered, and 
&at if he went before the council he should be com- 
mitted to cu3tody, excused himself on the score of ill- 
ness; and summoning without delay those in whom 

• Camden, 606, Birch, 46^, Stote Ttialf, 1346^1346. Oiborne, ii. 7a 
6& 
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he confided most^ gave them to understand that some 
of them were in danger of being carried to prison ; and 
consulted them whether they should at once seize on the 
^jourt^ or try the.Londoners^ if by their help they might 
effect their object; or give up all^ and save themselves by 
flight. The first of these alternatives was thought des- 
TOrate, unprepared as they were for such an immediate 
^low^ and having lieard also that the guards had be^n 
strengthened. While they debated upon the second^ 
and some represented how uffiertain any reliance is 
upon the disposition of the populace^ a lower agei^ in 
the plot, who had been instructed to play thiS pajrt, 
came in, and, as if he had been sent by the leaders of 
their friends in the city, made large promises of assist- 
ance on tlieir part. Essex himself is* said to have be- 
lieved that ^ir Thomas Smith, who was one of the 
sheriffs, and had the command of 1000 trainbands, 
would support him with tMht force. Forasmuch, there- 
fore, as delay was now not less dangerous than rash- 
ness, he resolved that the next day, being Sunday, he 
would enter the city with 200 gentlemen a little be- 
fore the end of tlie sermon at St. Paufs, and inform 
the aldermen and common council, who would be attend, 
ing service there, of the reason which moved him to 
that step, and ask their assistance against his enemies. 
If he found them unwilling to support him, he would 
immediately withdraw to some other part of the reHm ; 
•but if they answered his w'islies, with their help he 
would make himself a way to the queen’s presence.* 
That- afternoon sir Gilly Merrick bespoke the play 
of Richard the Second + ; and one of the players 

objected, because the play was old, and so few would 
come to it, that they should be losers if they played 
he gave them 40«. extraordinary, and thereupon playeft, 
it was before him and a great company, all of whom wenf 
afterwards in ^hat is called the action.” All tliat night 
emissaries were sent about to stir up the earfs friends 

* Camtlpn, 607. Birch, 

t State Trials H12. Bacon, vi. 363. 
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with intelligence that Cobham and Raleigh were lying 
in wait for his life. Betimes on the morrow^ Rutland 
and Southampton repaired to him, lord Sandys, lord 
Monteagle, and some 300 gentlemen of good quality^, 
all whom he courteously welcomed and embraced ; tell^ 
ing some, that as his over-potent enemies abused the 
queen's name to her prejudice and plotted against her 
life, he was resolved to go to her himself, and represent 
the danger she was in. To others he represent^ that 
he would betake hims^ to the city, and with the aid 
of the citizens, of whdie aflTections he was assured, take 
ven^'uance for his injuries. The gates of his house 
meantime were kept close shut, and no man admitted 
unless he were known to be a friend ; nor was any per- 
son allowed to go out except sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
for whom Raleigh sent, saying that he waited for him 
on the river, Blount was for profiting by the oppor- 
tunity, and urged him to seisQg llaleigh ; but there was 
a better understanding between sir Ferdinando and sir 
Walter : whether the former revealed the whole design 
at this time is uncertain ; but he received a warning to 
take heed that he were not imprisoned for being absent 
from his government without leave, and on his part he 
intimated to Raleigh that a confederacy had been formed 
against him and others who abused the queen's autho- 
rity.* 

Meantime the lord mayor received orders to look to 
the city, and take care that the citizens should be ready 
every man in his house to execute the queen’s com- 
mands. Using authority before she would use force, 
however, Elizabeth sent the lord keeper, the earl of 
Worcester, the lord chief justice, and sir William Knolles, 
the comptroller of her household, to Essex-house : the 
latter was the earl’s unde, and all four had been chosen, 
not only because of their merit, but also because they 
were persons whom he was supposed both to respect, 
and to regard as friends.' They found the gates shut ; 
and wlien they were let in at the wicket, their servants 
• Camden, 6U& Birch, 463. 
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were shut out^ except the purse-bearer with the seal. 
The leaders and their company were in the court-yard, 
and thronged about them as they advanced toward the 
earl^ to whom the lord keeper in an audible voice de- 
livered the queen's message^ that they were sent to un. 
derstand the cause of this so great a concourse of people, 
and let them know that if they had any particular 
griefs to allege, they should have hearing and justice. 
ISssex loudly and angrily answered, that he knew there 
was a design against his life ; that he was to have been 
murdered in his bed ; that he ^ad been perfidiously 
used, and letters counterfeited under his hand*;* and 
that, seeing neither his sufferings nor his patience could 
assuage tlie malice of his enemies, unless they might 
drink his blood, he and his friends were assembled there 
to defend themselves. To this the lord chief justice 
replied, that if any such matters were atteniptc*d or in- 
tended against him, it was fit that he should declare it ; 
they would report it faithfully to her majesty, and he 
could not fail of finding a princely indiflerency and 
justice on her part. Southampton then, for want of 
any other grievance, mentioned that lord Grey had 
assaulted him with Ins sword: *the lord chief justice 
answered, that in that matter justice had been done, and 
the party W’as in prison for it. The lord keeper then 
required Essex to explain his griefs privately* i^ he 
would not in public, adding, that they doubteil not cither 
to give or procure him satisfaction. He was interrupted 
by a great clamour, w-ith cries of Away, my lord ! they 
abuse your patience ! they betray you; they undo you ; 
you lose time !'* Whereupon th^^lord keeper put on his 
hat, and said with a louder voice, My lord, let us 
speak with you privately, and understand your griefs ; 
and (turning to the multitude) 1 command you all ujmn 
your allegiance to lay *lown your weapons and depart." 

At this Essex and the rest disdainfully put on their 
hats ; the earl abruptly went into the house, and the 
counsellors following him, thinkfhg he would confer 
with them as they required. As they passed through 

N 2 
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several rooms they heard some exclaim^ Kill them^ kill 
them V* and others^ Shop them up ! cast that great seal 
out of the window ! keep them as pledges.” When they 
were come into his book-chamber^ he gave orders to 
keep them fast there. The persons to whom he gave 
them in charge were sir John Davis, Tresham, and 
Owen Salisbury, “ one of the most seditious and wicked 
persons of the number, having been a notorious robber, 
and one that had served the enemy under the Romish 
traitor sir William Stanley, and that bore a special 
spleen against the lord chief justice.” A guard was set 
by those persons at the door with muskets charged and 
matches lighted. This done, Essex left Merrick in 
charge of the house, and saying to the lord keeper. 

Have patience for a while ; 1 will go take order with 
the mayor and sheriffs for the city, and be with you 
agffcin by and by !” he and his followers sallied forth 
like demented men.* 

The unexpected coming of the queen's counsellors 
confused Essex in the execution of his ill-arranged 
plan. He went forth with about 200 men, choice men 
for hardiness and valour” — bold enough, indeed, for any 
enterprise, however desperate ; but in such haste, that 
they Were not provided like soldiers, most of them 
having their cloaks %vrappcd about their arms, and only 
swor(ls by their sides. The earl of Bedford, the lord 
Cromwell, and a few other persons of some consider- 
ation, joined them. Entering the city by Ludgate, the 
earl attempted to raise the people by crying, For the 
queen ! for the queen ! a plot is laid for my life ! 
England is bought and sold to the Spaniards !” and re- 
peating these cries as he hastened along (..’heapsidc to 
sheriff Smith's house, which w-as near Fen church ; 
many came to gaze, but none to join him, though he 
told them to^take their weapons, for otherwise they did 
him hurt instead of good. Nevertheless,” says 
Camden, “ in all the City, though then wtdl trained 
to arms, and populous, and much devoted to him, not 
* Camden, fOS. Uircli, 4ti5. Bacun, vi. So3 — 3J7. 
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SO much as one man of the meanest quality took arms 
for him : for the citizens^ though^ according to the 
temper and disposition of the vulgar, they were de- 
sirous of change and innovation, yet by reason of their 
wealth they were fearful withal, and unshaken in their 
fidelity to their sovereign. And, indeed, poverty, of 
all other things, is that which soonest plungeth the 
English into rebellion.” As he drew near tlie sheriff’s 
he called for him, saying, Where is the sheriff? Let 
him bring muskets and pistols. It is for the good of 
the queen, and of you all, my malfters ; for 1 am credibly 
informed out of Ireland, that the kingdom of England 
is sold to the Spaniards !” But the sheriff, of wliom 
he thought himself sure, withdrew by a back door, 
and hastened to the lord mayor. Essex went into the 
house ; his countenance changed as he now became sen- 
sible of his own madness ; and struggling against such 
emotions as he had never felt before, he called for re- 
freshments, and for linen to shift himself, — for the 
sw'eat started at every pore.*^ 

Meantime, Cecil's elder brother, lord Burlcdgh, and 
Dethick, Garter king-at-anns, with some ten horse, 
came into the city, and, though some opposition was at- 
tempted, and some violence offered, proclaimed the earl 
and his atllicrents traitors. The earl of Cumberland, 
and sir Thomas Gerard, knight marshal, made thq like 
proclamation in other parts of the city. As soon as 
Essex was informed of this, he hastened out of the 
sheriff's house, and in a state of ho{>elessncss which had 
none of that resolution that so often accompanies dc- 
spair, crying out that England was sold to the infanta 
of Spain, he called again upod the citizens to arm. 
Not a man was found mad enough to stake his life upon 
a game that was already lost ; even his own deluded 
followers ivcre beginning to slink away : and when he 
heard that the lord admiral was coming with a strong 
party of men to suppress the insurrection, he could devise 
no other course than that of returning to his own house, 

* Camdnn, liirch, 
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and endeavouring to obtain pardon by means of the four 
counsellors whom he had left there in durance. But 
Ludgate was guarded now by sir John Levison with a 
competent force ; and when lie found that he should 
not have leave to pass^ he authorised Gorges to go alone 
and release the lord chief justice^ and by his means in- 
tercede for pardon, while^ as he fancied, there was still 
room and hope for it, . . no blood having been shed, the 
queen being as yet doubtful of the success, and the citi-« 
zens’ minds uncertain. Gorges's object was to take the 
best care he could for*iiimself ; and as the chief justice 
refused his liberty unless the lord keeper also were re- 
leased, he set all the four counsellors free, and went 
wdth them by water to the court.* 

While Gorges thus provided for his own safety, 
Essex was too much agitated to act consistently with 
his last inientions. Pending a chain, as he returned 
home, drawn across the street near the west gate of 
St. Paul's, and pikemen and musqueteers stationed by 
the bishop’s care to defend it, he drew his sword and 
ordered Blount to fall on. It is possible that at this 
moment a feeling of ohl enmity may have impelled 
Blount eagerly to obey that order ; for the person im- 
mediately opposed to him (Waite by name) was one 
whom Leicester, being jealous of Blount (who after- 
wards married his widow), had sent, it is said, into Hol- 
land to assassinate him. This man Blount attacked 
fiercely, and killed him ; but he was presently forsaken 
by his own people, sore wounded, and taken prisoner. 
Henry Tracey was slain, a young gentleman wdiom 
Plssex loved dearly ; and on the other part, two or three 
citizens. Essex was shot through tlie hat : lieing re- 
pulsed and not pursued, he turned aside to Queenhithc 
with the few who would not forsake him, and procuring 
boats there returned to his house. Arriving there, and 
finding that the counsellors were released, lie was irri- 
tated, as seeing that Gorges had thought only of him- 
self ; lie burnt several papers, that they might tell no 
• Camdeu, 610. Birch, 4r.«;—4(i7. 
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tales (he said); and clinging to a forlorn hope that 
the Londoners might yet come to his succour^ he pre- 
pared to defend his house, and fortified it as well as the 
time would allow on all sides. It was soon invested by 
the lord admiral; and the earls of Cumberland and Lin- 
coln, the lords Thomas Howard, Grey, Burleigh, and 
otliers, w'ere stationed* with horse and foot on the land 
side. The lord admiral himself, his son lord Effingham, 
lord Cobham, sir John Stanhope, sir Robert Sidney, and 
sir Pulke Greville, occupied the garden, and prepared to 
attack it from the river side. E\^ry thing being rea<ly 
for the assault, Sidney, by the lord admiral's ^if^ler, 
summoned them to surrender. To whom ? ” South- 
ampton asked ; To our enemies ? that would be 
running headlong to destruction. To the queen ? 
that were to confess ourselves guilty. Yet, if the lord 
admiral will give us hostages for our security, we will 
appear before the queen : if not, we are every one 
resolved to die in our clefence." The lord admiral 
returned for answer, that conditions were not to be 
]iropounded by reljels, nor hostages given to them ; but 
he signified to Essex that he would permit the countess, 
and lady Rich his sister, and their waiting gentle- 
women, who were filling the air with their lamentations, 
to go out. Essex received this as a favour, and askeil 
that an hour or two might be granted him for fortifying 
the place by which they should go forth. And this was 
granted ; it was, indeed, only allowing time for excite- 
ment to spend itself and passion to grow cool.* 

Before the first hour had expired, Essex was for 
sallying to force his way. Lord Sandys, the oldest of 
the conspirators, encouraged Iflfh in this ; urging tliat 
the bravest counsels vrere the best, and it was more 
honourable for men of quality to die sword in hand, 
than by the executioner. But neither did this resolu- 
tion hold : he signified that he would surremler upon 
certain conditions; and when •the lord admiral w*ould 
admit of none, he lowx*red hi« lone, and sjiiii, he 

• Camden, MO. Hirrh, 4ti7. 
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sought not to presGribe, but was willing to receive them^ 
and only requested three things ; — that they should be 
civilly dealt withal^ — which was promised ; that their 
cause might be justly and lawfully heard^ — which^ it was 
replied^ there was no reason to doubt ; and lastly^ that 
Mr. Ashton^ the minister^ might attend him in prison^ 
for the good of his soul. The lord admiral promised 
to intercede for this with the queen ; and all the nobles 
end gentlemen of the party then knelt^ and delivered up 
their swords to him. Owen Salisbury and one or two 
more had been killed jn the house, by shot from with- 
out and about as many of the soldiers had fallen. By 
this it was about ten o^clock ; the night being dark, and 
the river not passable under the bridge, Essex and 
Southampton, instead of being sent immediately to the 
Tower, were conducted by the lord admiral to the arch, 
bishop's at Lambeth. At seeing one in such circum- 
stances who had been placed under his care at Cambridge, 
the good old archbishop expressed his sorrow, and that 
Essex should so far have forgotten himself ; but the 
earl smiled with a show of bravery in reply, and said 
that his conscience and the goodness of his cause com- 
forted him: he spoke with bitter contempt of the 
Londoners, calling them a base people, and boasting 
that he had gone up and down the city without resist- 
ance ; that he had passed their lanes and their barricades 
without a blow being offered at him ; and that with 
400 of his chosen men he would undertake to over- 
run it. Such language beseemed the condition in which 
he then stood as little as it suited what had just past, 
and what was soon to follow.* 

The two earls, with* the other principal offenders, 
were soon removed to the Tower by water; the rest 
were committed to the common prisons. The next day 
the queen, by proclamation, thanked the citizens of 
London for showing themselves constant and unmove- 
able in their duties to her, and exhorted them to be 
careful of tlie peace of the city, seeing the insurrection 

* Camden, 611. Bircli, 4^77—468. 
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had been so sudden that the extent of the design was 
not known. In twelve hours,” says Camden, was 
this commotion suppressed ; which some caUed a fear 
and mistrust, others an oversight ; others, who censured 
it more hardly, termed it an obstinate impatience and 
seeking of revenge ; and such as spoke worst of it, called 
it an unadvised and indiscreet temerity : and to this 
day there are but few that ever thought it a capital 
crime.” No one, however, who knew what the laws 
of the country were, could think it less. Cecil, in a 
letter to the lord president of Munster, called it a most 
dangerous attempt, wherein both her migesty *9 own 
person and the usurpation of the kingdom was openly 
shot at and inclosing the proclamation, to show what 
Essex's proceedings had been, he added — 1 think, by 
that time my letters shall come unto you, both he and 
the earl of Southampton, with some oAers of the prin* 
cipals, shall have lost their heads.” * 

They who were privy to the earl's designs liad/just 
cause for apprehending the same result ; and this con- 
sciousness (as fgar is a betrayal of the succour that 
reason profFereth”) hurried one of his most confidential 
agents to a design as inconsistent and insane as it 
were desperate, which brought on his own destruction, 
and is thought to have hastened Essex's also. Captain 
Thomas Lee, who had opened the treasonable commu- 
nication between him and Tyrone, happened not to be 
im]>licated in the insurrection ; when it broke out, he 
went to the lord admiral and to Cecil, and offered his 
services to kill the earl, which, he said, he could have 
good opportunity of doing, being loved by him. Upon 
their refusal to employ him Ifl any such service, he 
would fain have made the same offer to the queen. 
Four days afterwards he went to sir Robert Crosse, and 
observed, that a man might do a brave act to set those 
lords at liberty. Raleigh, he said, might* get himself 

• Camden, filC. Birch, Cecil Miys In thii letter, ** Kvcn when a 
eUae alarm wai brought to the queen, that city waa revolted with them, 
ebe never was more amazed than the would have been to have heard of a 
nay ill Fleet Street** 
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eternal honour and love^ more tlian ever he could other-i 
wise, if he would procure her majesty’s warrant to free 
them, which he might do by undertaking her person. 
Crosse replied, that sir Walter would certainly do no 
such thing; upon which Lee said, half a dozen resolute 
men might do it, such as had access to the presence. 
Themselves he named, sir Henry Nevil, sir Jarvis 
Clifton, sir Geoi^e GiHbrd, and sir R. Weston. If they 
would kneel before the queen, and never rise till she had 
signed a warrant, send this to the lord admiral, and never 
stir till Essex and Southampton were brought there; 
meandme they might keep any body out by shutting 
the door, and telling those who might offer to come in, 
that if any harm came to the queen, — if she should do 
otherwise than well, it would be‘ at their peril. This 
proposal was the exact counterpart^ of Essex’s own de- 
sign. Crosse immediately reported it to the council. 
Lee was apprehended that night. His examination af- 
forded a clue to the discovery of the treason concerted 
with Tyrone. He was tried for high treason the next 
day, and executed the day after.* 

And now one of the conspirators, it is not known 
who, tempted (says Camden), with hope of life, or 
some small reward, discovered the whole plot which had 
been concerted at ]>rury-house ; which when others 
perceived by some questions that were put to them, 
conduding that all was discovered, and that it was a 
foolish fidelity to attempt concealing what had already 
been revealed, they confessed all:” and, on the eleventh 
day after the insurrection, Essex and Southampton were 
brought to trial in Westminster- hall, lord Buckhurst 
sitting as high steward* &f England, and Raleigh attend- 
ing as captain of the guard. The two earls kissed each 
other’s hands, and embraced. When the names of the 
peers were called over, Essex desired to know whether 
he might challenge any of them ; and was answered, 
No.t The case of lord* Darcy, in Henry VIII.s timCy 

• state Trials, 1403—1410* 
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was alleged : and it was said, such was the credit and 
estimation of the peers of England, that they are neither 
compelled to an oath on trial, nor liable to exceptions. 
Upon hearing lord Grey Called, Essex laughed upon the 
earl of Southampton, and jogged him by his sleeve. 
They knew not at this time that every thing had been 
confessed. 

Serjeant Yelverton, in opening the indictment, said 
that this rebellion had been more manifest than Cati- 
line's to the city of Rome ; and, consequently, England 
in no less danger. And as Catiline entertained the most 
seditious persons about all Rome to join with him^in 
his conspiracy, so Essex had had none but papists, recu- 
sants, and atheists for his aciyutors and abettors. I 
much wonder,” said he, that his heart could forget 
all the princely advancements given him by her migesty, 
and be so suddenly beflinted, as to turn them all to re- 
bellious ends ; but it seems this overweighing a man's 
own conceit, and an aspiring mind to wished honour, 
is like the crocodile, which is ever growing as long as 
he liveth.*’ At the conclusion of his speech, he prayed 
God long to preserve the queen from the hands of her 
enemies. Amen ! *' cried the earl of Essex and the 
earl of Southampton, and God confound their souls 
that ever wished otherwise to her sacred person.*' The 
attorney general Coke touched upon the quality of the 
rebellion, tlie manner, the circumstances, and the person. 

The quality,” said he, hath high treason — for which 
I shall not need to say any more. For the manner, I 
hold it an unnatural act for a natural subject to commit 
treason against his natural sovereign ; and methinks it 
cannot be by any probability dcnMl, but that this high 
treason** is and must be both against the law of God, 


a greater number tlian hath been called in any former precedaut. Ainnngtfc 
whom her majesty did not forbear to use many that were of near alliance 
and blond to the earl of KSf«ex, and some others, that had their sons and 
heirs apparent that were of his company, And followed him in the open 
action «»f rebellion.** — Ifftcon^ vi. 

• ** Which was not only carried in their heartSt** he said, “ but, for a 
continual remembrance, kept in a black purse, which my lord of Essex 
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nature, and reason. The circumstances were the signal 
faTOurs which he had received from the queen, all aggra- 
vating his crime. The person was the queen herself : 

And though,” said he, I cannot speak without reve. 
rent commendation of her majesty’s most honourable 
justice, yet I think her overmuch clemency to some, 
tumeth to overmuch cruelty to herself ; for though these 
rebellious attempts were so exceedingly heinous, yet, out 
of her princely mercy, no man was racked, tortured, or 
pressed to speak any thing further than, of their own 
accord and willing cninds, for discharge of their con« 
acieqces they uttered: and then to see the mercy of 
God, that will have the truth known, it is admirable 
beyond the conceit of man's capacity ; for they being 
severally examined, notwithstanding, all agree directly 
without varying.” Briefly stating then their design of 
surprising the Tower and the court. This,” said he, 
^'was not all; for the earl, he must call a parliament, and 
he would decide matters not making for his purpose ; 
but now, in God’s most just judgement, be of his earl, 
dom shall be Robert the last, that of the kingdom thought 
to be Robert the first.” 

When he had concluded, Essex said, Will your 
lordships give us our turns to speak ? for he playeth tlie 
orator, and abuseth your lordships’ ears and us with 
slander ; but they are but fashions of orators in corrupt 
stafes. Unless it will please you that we might answer 
to every particular, we shall soon confound our own 
memories, and give advantage to our enemies whereupon 
to lay hold, for lack of precise answer to each particular 
objection.” He was interrupted now * ; but what he 
s 

wore on hit breltt next to hit tkln.** A tiibscqucnt speech of Cokc*8 ex- 
plains this : ** One Pashell,** he tald, ** aflirniecl the burning of a black 
purte by the earl of Essex, which my lord confetseth ; but laith that there 
woa nothing in it but the key of an iron chest, which he took out ; and 
burnt a |Mper in the tame purte, which did not contain above five or six 
linet of tecrct matter ; and for that he would not have to diuch as their 
names drawn into question, which were altogether ignorant of thctc oo 
cuTreuU, did throw the purte* and paiier bitu the lire/’ ^Statv TtiaU^ 
jcHW, 

*** The hearing was with great patience ami liberty; the ordtnary 
CiMUB not being held to silence the prisoner! till the whole itate of the 
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asked, was allowed. Henry Witherington's examination 
was then read, in which the deponent stated, that when 
the four counsellors were detained, he heard their lives 
threatened, and that orders were left to kill the lord 
keeper and the lord chief justice if the earl should mis- 
carry in the city. Upon this, Essex observed, 1 will 
not, 1 protest to God, speak to save my life ; for those 
that prosecute it against me shall do me a good turn to 
rid me of my .misery, and themselves out of fear.** He 
protested that he heard no such words as kill them 
and that, as for locking up the coiRisellors, it was done 
without disloyalty, and intending only in charity to save 
them lest they should take hurt. But the lords keeper 
and chief justice, and the earl of Worcester, testified 
that they heard the words, though they would not 
charge Essex that they were spoken either by his privity 
or command. 

When the declaration of the four counsellors had 
been read. Coke said, Yea, ray lord, you had three 
hundred men in arms in your house ; why did you not 
dissolve them, being commanded upon your allegiance 
so to do ? ” Essex replied, it was not in his power to 
dissolve them suddenly, nor to quench their passions, 
nor to withhold their purposes. Word was brought,** 
said lie, that men were sent for to take us in our own 
houses ; then we, conceiving the thirsty appetite of our 
private enemies, took ourselves to our arms, and were 
glad to stand upon our guard for our own defence. . . 
And whereas we are charged to have dealt with papists ; 
1 assure your lordships, and it is most true, that papists 
have been hired and suborned to witness against me.'* 
In proof of this, he mentioned a seminary priest, who 


evidence was given in : but they being suffbred to answer articulately to 
every branch of the evidence, and sometimes to every particular ctepojitinn, 
whensoever they oflbred to s|)oak : and not so only, but Uiey were often 
spared to be interrupted, even in their digression and spf*cches not much 
pertinent to their cat^^e. And always whan any doubt in law was moved* 
or when it was required cither by the priHonen or the iK^ers, the lord 
steward required the judges to deliver the iaw : who gave their opinions 
severally, not barely yea or no, but at large with their reasons. /fneoa. 
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had been sent^ he said, to Ireland^ to touch his honour 
and reputation ; and a scriyener^ who had confessed in 
yrriting to have forged and counterfeited his hand in at 
least two letters. ** Ay, by my troths'' quoth the at- 
torney-general^ this is true ; but it was by the pro- 
curement of ope of your own servants.’* Essex rejoined^ 
Thou swearest it ; but it is not on a book* That man 
thou sayest I procured to do it^ his name is John 
Daniel^ an arrant thief ; one that broke a standard of 
mine^ and stole a casket of my wife's^ and many odier 
things. It is very probable that 1 should trust him so 
farj^'tbat had before betrayed me ! But it is well known 
who set him at work to procure my hand to be coun- 
terfeited. Well^ Mr. Attorney^ I thank God you are 
not my judge this day, you are so uncharitable!*' The 
attorney answered, Well, my lord, we shall prove you 
anon what you are, which your pride of heart and 
aspiring mind hath brought you to.” The earl replied. 
Ah ! Mr. Attorney, lay your hand upon your heart and 
pray to God to forgive us both !” . . When Essex had 
begun to tamper with treasonable thoughts, it was easy 
for him to believe that others were plotting against him. 
This, however, was a tangible fact : due inquiry was 
afterwards made ; and it was then ascertained that the 
countess of Essex, misdoubting danger in those times, 
had put some of the letters which he had written to her, 
in a cabinet, and trusted it to the keeping of a Dutch- 
woman, the wife of this John Daniel. This villain 
discovered them by accident, read them, and observing 
some passages which might incense the queen and en. 
danger the earl, caused them to be copied by one who 
was expert at counterfeiting hands ; and when the 
countess was ready to lie in, he threatened to deliver these 
papers into the hands of the earl’s enemies unless she 
would give him 3000 /. To avert that danger, she gave 
him immediately all she could then command, which 
was 1170/.; upon which he gave her the counterfeit 
copies, and kept the originals, with the intention of 
getting another sum for them from the other party. By 
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a righteous judgpnent of the star-chamber^ when this had 
been proved^ .he was condemned to perpetual imprison, 
ment ; to a fine of 3000/.^ 2000/. of which were to be 
paid to the countess ; and to stand with his ears nailed 
to the pillory^ with this inscription^ A wicked forger 
and impostor.'** 

This affair had not yet been sifted ; and^ though inci. 
dentally mentioned^ had no bearing on the trial. Ra. 
leigh now gave evidence of his conversation on the 
water with Gorges^ who had told him that it was like to 
be the bloodiest day's work that evur was ; upon which 
Essex observed^ that this differed altogether from what 
sir Ferdinando had told them at Essex-house immedi* 
ately after the conference. Gorges’s confession was 
then read^ and acknowledged by himself f; after which^ 
the several examinations of Danvers^ Davis, Blount, the 
earl of Rutland, and lords Cromwell, Sandy s, and 
Monteagle. Coke then besought the peers to let the due 
consideration of these several examinations and depos- 
itions enter their hearts : And do but note,” said he, 

they have all agreed and jumped together in each 
particular point, notwithstanding they were all severally 
examined : but I must need think it the just judgement 
of God, in his mercy towards our sovereign, to have 
the truth so marvellously revealed, coming from them 
of their own accords, without rack or torture to anjr of 
them.” . . Mr. Attorney," replied Essex, I answer 
then this for that point : The self-same fear, and the 
self-same examiner, may make these 'several examin- 
ations agree all in one, were they never so far distant. 
But good my lord, let me entreat your lordship to con- 
sider who they be that testify Mbs against me. My 
lord, they are men within the danger of the law, and 
such as speak with a desire to live ; but I tliink they 

• Camden, fiSO. 

t Camden (p. 615.) layi, ** At toon at Etiextaw him, tupuoting that he 
(b^’auie hit evidence wat flrtt produced) hgd, either out or hope or fear, 
difoovereil the whole butinent, and came voluntarily si a wHnett againit 
him, out ofmadnett and vexation heamartly^nibbcd and checked him, 
endeavouriiiff to invalidate the credit of hit tettimony by the paluneM of 
hia untett*e<r and ditcompoted countenance.** 
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have much to answer for between God and their souls 
and me/' He protested that his purpose was to have 
come with eight or nine honourable persons^ who had 
just caute of discontentment ^though not equal imto 
his), to the queen, and, prostrating themselves at her 
feet, have put themselves to her mercy, and requested 
that she would be pleased to sever from her some who 
abused her ears with false information ; and these were 
Cobham, Cecil, and Raleigh. Upon this Cobham rose, 
and said he had done nothing maliciously against the 
eark To whom Essex answered, ** But such a back- 
biter. and informer I would have removed from the 
queen, though it had cost me the loss of my right 
hand ! *. . This," he continued, was all their desire, 
and without any purpose of hurt to her highness; 
for I protest before God," said he, I do carry as 
reve|rent and loyal duty to her majesty as any man in 
the world." Turning then to Gorges, he said, con- 
cerning his testimony, I will say no more, but that if 
it please her majesty to be merciful unto him, I will be^ 
glad, and pray for it. Yet^ whatsoever he hath said, 
let my life and his dealing testify the truth. And, sir 
Ferdinando, speak nothing to touch thyself, and speak 
what thou wilt to me, for I see thou desircst to live. 
But sjieak like a man ; — speak openly whatsoever thou 
dost remember ; and with all my heart I desire thee to 
spe^ freely." Gorges, however, when called upon by 
the court to unfold what other secrets had passed, said 
he had delivered on his examination all he could re- 
member, and farther he could not say. " Yes, Fer- 
dinando," said the earl, ‘‘ if ever you knew any other 
matter which containt^l any thought of treason or (Jjs- 
loyalty, speak out ; for they are things not to be for- 
gotten." . . ** Good sir Ferdinando,” said Southampton, 
satisfy the court what was intended among all our con- 
ferences and talk of our enemies, and discontentments, 
and consultations." Gorges, replied, Some delivered 
their minds one way, some another ; but by the oath I 
have taken, I did never know or hear of any purpose 
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of hurt or disloyalty intended to her migesty’s person 
by my lord of Essex.” 

Southampton^ though he must needs confess^ he 
said^ that going into the city was a foolish action, 
protest^ that the purpose of planting men at court had 
no other intention than that of preventing hindrance 
by private enemies, who would have stopped the earrs 
passage to the queen ; and he asked the attomey«general 
what he thought in his conscience, they would have 
done to her majesty ? The san^ that Henry of Lan« 
caster to Richard II.,” was Coke*8* prompt reply -i'he 
went to the king ^d fell on his knees, pretending to 
beg only the removal of his evil counsellors ; but having 
once gotten the king in his power, he deprived him 
both of crown and life.” Cobham entreated Essex to 
let him know why he laid such imputations upon him ? 
Essex replied, ** My lord, 1 have forgiven all the 
world, and therefore you shall not need to insist upon 
» these circumstances; for 1 lay not my cause upon 
aught that shall do your lordship any harm for my 
sake. My heart bears you no malice; what 1 spake 
was freely and in God*s presence, hoping her majesty 
would have heard us, and our complaints being but 
true : I never spake it out of fear of death, or desire of 
life." 

It was now Bacon's pidnful part to invalidate* the 
earl’s defence, and show the futility of his attempt to 
excuse himself by imputing plou to his enemies : he 
compared him to Fisistratus for dissimulation, and 
ambition ; and , assuring him that all he had said, or 
could say in his defence were buil» shadows, admonished 
hift that it were his best course to confess, and not to 
justify. Essex grew angry at this, and endeavoured to 
expose him to a charge of double-dealing and insin- 
cerity, reminding him of having composed *a letter in 
his name, which was to be shctfvn the queen ; and in 
which he pointed out his enemies as directly as might 
be ; which letter,” said he, ** I know Mr. Secretary 
Cecil hath seen ; and by him it will appear what con. 

vox*. IV. o 
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ceithe hdd of me, though he thus coloureth and pleadedi 
the contrary.** . • My lord/* replied Bacon, I spent 
more hours to make you a good subject, than upon any 
man in the world besides ; hut since you have stirred up 
this point, I dare warrant you this letter will not blush ; 
for 1 did but perform the part of an honest man, and 
ever laboured to have done you good, if it might have 
been, and to no other end.** Well had it l^n for 
Bacon, if he had been in all points as blameless as in 
this. ** Well, my Jord/* said Essex, I do here 
protest before the living God, that an hinourable, 
grave, and wise counselior hath lamented and grieved 
at the courses he hath seen taken, and therewith hath 
often wished himself dead ; this I speak upon credible 
and honourable information. But 1 can prove thus 
much from sir Robert Cecil's own mouth ; that he, 
speaking to one of his fellow counsellors, should say 
that none in the world but the infanta of Spain bad 
right to the crown of England.** 

At this, Cecil, who was in an apartment close by, 
where he heard all, hastened into the court, and kneel- 
ing before the lord steward, besought tliat he might 
have leave to answer so false and foul an at ciisatioiK 
This being granted he turned to the earl : For wit,*' 
said he, ** 1 am your inferior, for indeed you have wit 
at ^ill ; 1 am your inferior in nobility, for 1 am not 
in the rank of the prime nobility, yet noble 1 am ; a 
swordsman I am not, and herein also you go before 
me. Yet the difierence here between you and me is 
great ; for I stand here in the character of an honest 
man, and you in thii| of a delinquent. 1 stand for 
loyalty which I never lost, you for treachery with 
which your heart is possessed ; and you charge me 
witli high things, wherein I defy you to the uttermost. 
You, my good lords counsellors of state, have had 
many conferences ; and I do confess 1 have said the 
king of Scots is a competitor, and the king of Spain a 
competitor ; and you, 1 have said, are a competitor ; 
you would depose the queen, you would be king of 
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Englanilj and call a parliament. Ah! my lord^ were it 
Imt your own case, the loss had been the less ; but you 
have drawn a number of noble persons, and gentlemen 
of birth and quality, into your net of rebellion, and their 
bloods will cry vengeance against you 1 For my part, 
I vow to God, 1 wish my soul was in heaven, and 
my body at rest, so this had never been." • • ** Ah 3 
Mr. Secretary,” replied the scornful earl, I thank God 
for my humWng, that you in the rust of your bravery 
come to make your oration again|t me here this day ! " 

So reiflarkaUe a scene has rarely occurred in a court 
of justice. Cecil made answer, My lord, 1 humbly 
thank God that you did not take me for a fit com. 
panion ; for if you had, you would have drawn me to 
betray my sovereign as you have done. But I would 
have you name the counsellor you speak of. Name 
him, name him ! name him if you dare ! if you dare, 
I defy you ; name him ! ” Essex replied to this challenge. 

Here stands an honourable person (looking on South- 
ampton) who knows 1 speak no fable : he heard it as 
well as Then, my lord of Southampton,” said 

Cecil, 1 adjure and be^ch you, by the duty you 
owe to God, by the loyalty and allegiance you owe to 
your sovereign, by our joint Christian profession, by 
the old friendship and familiarity that once was betwixt 
us, and by tlie honour of your family, that you hame 
the person ! ” Southampton referred it to the court and 
to Cecil himself, whether he could, consistently witli 
honour ; and upon being required to do so, he nametl 
Essex’s uncle, sir William Knolles, comptroller of the 
queen's household. The assertian would not have been 
thus made by the one, and corroborated by the other, 
unless both had believed it ; and it shows how com- 
pletely the spirit of party had demented them. Cecil 
exclaimed, 1 thank God for this day !'* *and falling 
upon his knees, requested of the lord high steward that 
some one who bad access to the qpeen's presence might 
go and humbly entreat her to command Mr. Comptro^r 
to come befoxe his grace. A gentleman of the privy 

o 2 
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chamber, Knevet by name, was desired accordingly to 
let the queen understand Mr. Secretary’s demand. Mr. 
Knevet,’’ said Cecily you shall have free access to her 
majesty ; tell her that 1 vow before the God of heaven, 
that if she refuse to send Mr. Comptroller, whereby I 
may clear myself of these open scandals, I will rather 
die at her feet, as her subject and vassal, than live to 
do her any more service in this honourable degree 
wherein her highness employs me. And withal let me 
a4jure you that you ^do not acquaint Mr. Comptroller 
with ihe cause why you come for him.*’ 

The comptroller soon came ; and being called upon to 
declare what he knew of the matter, said he remem- 
bered that, some years ago, Doleman’s book, in which 
he maintained the title of the infanta to the crown of 
England, was read in Mr. Secretary’s presence ; but 
more than this he had not said, nor had he ever heard 
Cecil use any such words, or any words to such efiect. 
. . But these words,” the earl said, were reported to 
me in another sense.” • • Your malice,” replied Cecil, 

whereby you seek to procure me hatred with all men, 
hath been occasioned only by my affection to peace for 
the good of my country, and your own ardent desire 
of war, for the pleasure and profit of swordsmen, firhom 
you labour to bring to your beck and devotion. Hence 
proceeds your enmity against all that are affected to 
peace, as if they were addicted to the Spaniards. 1 
beseech God to forgive you for this open wrong done 
unto me, as I do openly pronounce that I forgive you 
from the bottom of my heart.” . • And I, Mr. Secre- 
tary,” the earl replied,,.*' do clearly and freely forgive 
you, with all my soul, because 1 mean to die in 
charity.” 

Essex, after his preposterous cliarge had been thus 
confuted, became milder, and protested that his con- 
science was dear from ^ any disloyal thought; and im- 
precated some present mark of God’s judgement upon 
him in that place, in' just punishment of his falsehood, 
if he had not in all his thought and purposes ever de- 
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aired the good of his sovereign and his country as of 
his ourn soul. He disdaimed aU imputation of ir. 
rdigion or misbelief^ dedaring that he never was a 
papist, nor had ever favoured any sectary ; for his 
religion was sound, and as he had lived he meant to 
die in it. He would have surrendered himself to the 
earl of Cumberland, he said, if he had found him at 
the. chain at Ludgate ; or to the lord mayor, or aldermen, 
if they had come to him when he was at the sheriff's, 
to be used by them as they thought fit, or put into 
prison. It was in regard of pMvate enemies, and fear 
of treachery, that he went into the city ; if it had been 
with any other intent, he would not have gone writh so 
small a company and so slightly armed. Southampton 
made no attempt to justify himself. He requested, 
that if others had used fooUsh speeches, it might not be 
concluded that he had ever consented to their purposes. 

The first occasion,’* said lie, that made me adven~ 
lure into these courses was the affinity between my lord 
of Essex and me : I being of his blood, and having 
married bis kinswoman, so that for his sake 1 should 
have hazarded my life. What I have by my forward- 
ness offended in act, I am altogether ignorant ; but in 
thought, 1 am assured never ; and if through my igno- 
rance in the law I have offended, 1 humbly submit 
myself to her majesty, and from the bottom of m;^ heart 
do beg her gracious pardon, if it please her.*' 

The prisoners having been removed from the bar, tlie 
lords withdrew behind the canopy, where the two ^ief 
judges, and the chief baron, delivered their opinion 
upon two points : the one, ** that in case where a subject 
attempteth to put himself into*tuch strength as the king 
shall not be able to resist him, and to force and compel 
the king to govern otherwise than according to his own 
royal authority and direction, it is manifest rebellion 
the other, that in every rebellion, the law intendeth, 
as a consequent, the compassing the death and depriv- 
ation of the king ; as foreseeing that the rebel will never 
suffer that king to live or reign, who might take revenge 

o 3 
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of his treason and rebellion.** In less tlian an horn 
the peers returned to their seats ; and in their order, 
without a dissentient voice, declared both prisoners 
guilty. • Upon being asked why judgement of death 
should not be pronounced against him, Essex replied, 

I only say, that since I have committed that which 
hath brought me within the compass of the law, 1 may 
be counted the law's traitor, for which I am willing to 
die. But do me the right, I beseech you, my lords, to 
think me a Christian, and that 1 have a soul to save, 
and that I know it is ifb time to jest ; lying and coun- 
terfeiting my soul abhorreth ; for I am not desperate 
nor void of grace, now to speak falsely. I do not 
speak to save my life, for that I see were vain. 1 owe 
God a death, which shall be welcome, how soon soever 
it pleaseth her majesty. And to satisfy the opinion of 
the world, that my conscience is free from atheism and 
popery, however I have been misled in this action to 
transgress the points of the law, and however 1 have 
omitted, or may have uttered any thing otherwise, yet 
I will live and die in the faith and true religion which 
I have here professed/* 

Southampton, when he was called upon to speak, be- 
sought the lords high steward and high admiral to let 
the queen know that he craved her mercy. I have 
been brought up under her majesty,** said he ; I have 
spent the best part of my patrimony in her service, 
with danger of my life, as your lordships know ; and 
if any could challenge me that I have ever heretofore 
committed or intended treason, or any other thing pre- 
judicial to her majesty, or her estate, God let me never 
enter into his kingdom T But since the law hath cast 
me, I do submit myself to death ; and yet I will not 
despair of her majesty’s mercy, for that 1 know she is 
merciful ; and if she please to extend it, I shall with all 
humility receive, and njay*by my service deserve it.** 
Camden, who was present, says, he spake this in a man- 
ner which moved all who heard him to compassion. 

The high steward, then reminding Essex what favours 
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queen had bestowed on his predecessor and himself^ 
wished that he also would subinit himself to her mercy^ 
and reconcile himself inwardly to her^ by laying open 
all matters that were intended to prejudice her, and the 
actors thereof ; whereby^** he said, ''no doubt, you shall 
find her mqjesty mercifuL” . . "My lord,” replied Essex, 
** you have made an honourable motion : do but send to 
me at the time of my death, and you shall see how 
penitent and humble I will be towards her majesty, 
both in acknowledging her exceeding favours to my 
ancestors, and to myself. AndsI do most humbly de- 
sire that my death may put a period to my ofl&noes 
committed, that they he no more remembered by her 
highness. If I had ever perceived any of my followers 
to have harboured an evil thought against her miyesty, 
I would have been the first that should have punished 
the 8%pne, in being his executioner ; and therefore I. 
beseech you, my good lords, mistake me not, nor think 
me so proud that I will not crave her majesty's mercy ; 
for I protest, kneeling upon the very knee of my heart, 
1 do crave it with all humility. Yet I had rather die 
than live jn misery.” 

Sentence having been pronounced, and the edge of 
the axe turned toward the prisoners, Essex said, " This 
body of mine might have done the queen better service, 
tf it had so pleased her ; but fit it is that these poor 
quarters, which have done her true service in clivers 
parts of the world, should be at her disposal.” He re- 
quested that Mr. Ashton, the minister who had been 
with him since his troubles began, might be allowed to 
attend him for his soul's health : asked pardon of 
Worcester and the lord chief jOlitice, for having detained 
them in durance ; and besought the lords Delaware 
and Morley to pardon him for their two sons, who 
were in trouble for his sake, — protesting, that when they 
came to him in the morning and he desired them to 
stay, they knew not what was to be done. 

Before he left the hall, he said, in reference to the 
declaration which had b^n read in court, that the 

o 4 
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persons who now accused him as having been their 
inciter^ had in truth incited him to his attempt^ And 
had ever since August been instigating him to it. The 
following day the dean of Norwidi, (Dr. Dove^ after- 
wards bishop of that see^) being sent to him by the 
lords of the council^ found him in a mood to justify 
what he had done^ rather than to express contrition ; 
saying passionately^ ** If you knew how many motions 
have b^n made to me to do my best for removing such 
evils as the commonwealth is burthened with, you would 
greatly wonder.** The dean observed^ that extraordi- 
nary <4ittempta ought to have extraordinary warrants ; to 
which he replied^ that he was earl marshal of England, 
and needed no other. But upon conversing with Ash- 
ton^ whether through the sting of his own conscience, 
or a terror stricken into him by this minister, he firmly 
apprehended that his soul would be lost, if he concealed 
any part of the truth, and did not discover those who 
were his accessories.” In this state of mind, the day 
after his trial, he entreated that her migesty would 
pleased to send to him the lords keeper, treasurer, and 
admiral, and also Mr. Secretary Cecil, that jiie might 
discharge his conscience to them, and ask forgiveness of 
the latter for having wronged him at the bar. They 
came accordingly on the morrow. A perfect recon- 
ciliation with Cecil was made, it is said, in Christian 
charity on both sides. He made a full confession. 
He told them that the queen could never be safe 
as long as he lived, and made his humble suit that 
he might suffer privately in the Tower ; and charged 
some of the conspirators as men who intended the 
destruction of the countiry,— particularly naming his 
father-in-law Blount, and his two secretaries Cuffe and 
Temple. Cuffe was by his desire brought to him ; and 
the earl exhorted him to call to God and the queen for 
mercy, and to deserve it by declaring the truth •: For 

I,** said he, ** who must now prepare for another 
world, have resolved to deal clearly with God and the 

• Csindeii, 6S0. Birch, 470. 
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world, and must needs say this to you, — you have been 
one of the cfaiefest instigators of me to all these my 
disloyal courses, into whicli I have fallen.’' To this 
Cuffe made no other reply, than by complaining of the 
earl’s inconstancy, and l^trayal of his most devoted 
friends. He afterwards wrote a full confession, on four 
sheets of paper*, b^fnning thus : — ** ISnce tliat God 
of his 'mercy hath opened mine eyes, and made me see 
my sin, my offence ; and so touched my heart as 1 
hate it both in myself and others, 1 will, as God shall 
enable my memory, set down how^^ty we are all guilty, 
and when, and by what degrees., our sin, this offence, 
grew." 

When Essex made this full declaration of his designs, 
and implicated in the treason several persons on whom 
no suspicion had fallen, he must have given up not the 
hope merely, but the wish, that his life might be spared. 
The queen, who never before betrayed any want of firm, 
ness, was in extreme agitation* now, and so irresolute 
whether to have the sentence carried into execution, that 
her inclination to spare him is beyond a doubt. The 
countess addressed a supplication to her for mercy ; and 
a most affecting letter has been preserved, in which she 
entreated Cecil to join the other lords of the council in 
presenting it.' It was in these words : — 

Sir, — A ltiiough the answer 1 received from ^ou 
two days since, gave me small encouragement to flatter 
myself that any importunity I could make should be able 
to appease the scandal you had conceived to be given you 
by my unfortunate husband ; yet, had it not pleased 
God to pour upon me one aflUctrsn after another, and to 
add to the immeasurable sorrows of my heart so violent 
a sickness as 1 am not able of myself to stir out of my 
bed, 1 had presented unto your view the image of the 
importunate widow mentioned in the Scriptufes, and had 
never ceased to pester you with«my complaines till you 

• ** TbU pa|wr,'* Camden sayi, *' being by hla advenarlei shown to king 
James, did atlerwardi much preiudice the reputation and esteem both of 
him and his firiends.** 
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had afibrded me some assurance that^ whatsoerer respects 
might dehort you from so much as ivishing my husband's 
good^ yet that an afflicted and woeful lady should not 
wholly lose her labour^ or return desperate of such com. 
forts as the last year you so honourably ministered unto 
me in a great affliction^ though differing from this in 
quality. As I received then such noble courtesies from 
you^ as must never be forgotten^ — so be persuaded, I 
beseech you, that whatever new favour you shall now be 
pleased to add to the old, shall so lead me to reverence 
of your virtues, af 1 will resolve to reckon myself a 
bankrupt till I have yielded some demonstrative testi- 
mony of the best thankfulness that the honestest heart 
can express for the worthiest benefit. Honourable sir, 
1 know there be private causes to discourage me from 
moving you hereon ; yet seeing the highest Providence 
hath placed you in a calling most proper to b# a mean 
for my comfort, and that former experience hath taught 
.me that you are rather inclined to do good than to look 
alway to present interest ; 1 beseech you, even for your 
virtues’ sake, perform this noble ofiice for me as to join 
with the rest of your lordships of the council in pre. 
senting my humblest supplication to her majesty. Bear, 
sir, I pray you, with these tedious blots from this feeble 
hand and sad- sick heart, that is stored with much thank- 
fulness and infinite best wishes unto you, who will ever 
rest. Your more beholding poor. 

distressed friend, 

Fr. Essex. 

And Mr. Secretary, even as you desire of God that 
your own son never b#*made orphan by the untimely or 
unnatural death of his dear father, vouchsafe a relenting 
to the not urging, if you may not to the hindering, 
of that fqtal warrant for execution, which if it be 
once signed, I shall never wish to breathe one hour 
after.” • 

* FUfs*a Original Lottmni, Hi. 5!k The original letter (in the Britiah 
jf uieum), Mr. £lUt says, Ik blotted and blurrra with lean. 
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If the odier members of the council were wiUtng to 
present the countess’s petitimi, it may certainly be con^^ 
eluded that after the scene at the trial, and the subsequent 
interview at the Tower, Cedi would not refuse to join 
with them ; and it may also be presumed that, in the 
queen's state of mind, none of her counsellors would 
^ve urged her to let the law take its course, even if 
Essex had then had either character or popularity enough 
left to have been still considered dangerous. Camden, 
who had every means of being well informed, says, that 
Elisabeth had actually sent to stiy, the execution; but 
that, because of his obstinacy in disdaining to asK for 
mercy, and of his declaration that she could never be 
safe while he lived, she despatched a counter-order. 
There is a well known story, that she had once given 
him a ring, and an assurance with it, that whatever he 
might commit she would pardon upon his returning 
that pledge ; that the carl, jealous of those about him 
in the Tower, and not knowing whom to trust, threw it 
out of the window to a boy whose countenance pleased 
him, and promising a good reward, directed him to 
carry it to the lady Scroop, and beg of her to present it 
to the queen : the boy by mistake took it to her sister, 
the lord admiral’s wife; and the lord admiral, being 
Essex’s enemy, forbade her either to deliver the ring or 
return any answer to the message. The story .pro- 
ceeds to say, that lady Nottingham requested on her 
death-bed to see the queen, confessed this to her, and 
entreated her forgiveness ; and that Elizabeth answered, 
“God may forgive you, but I never can!” left the 
room in the greatest emotion, and from that time never 
went to bed, nor took any sustenAce, till her death, which 
ensued soon after the countess’s.* Many writers have 
accredited this story, utterly improbable as it is in all 
its circumstances ; and in the principal onp, — that of 
pledging herself by such a promise,-— utterly inconsistent 
with the character of queen Elizabeth. If Essex bad 
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pooicncd such a pledge, it is not likely that the love 
of life would have indui^ him to make use of it after 
his confession, believing as he did that he had then 
made his peace widi God, and knowing that it would be 
impossible for him ever to make it wi& man. 

Upon Ash Wednesday, being the sixth day after the 
trial, he was brought out to execution within the court- 
yard of the Tower ; being thankful, he said, that he was 
to su^ privately, lest, if it had been a public spectacle, 
** the accIamationB of t^ dtisens should have hoven him 
up.” The earls of ''Cumberland and Hertford, lord 
Hoi^ard of Bradon, lord Thomas Howard, and lords 
Darcy, Compton, and Morley, were seated near the 
scaffold, with about a hundred knights and gentlemen. 
Raleigh was among them, that he might make answer 
if the earl objected any thing to him ; but others imputed 
his coming to a worse motive ; and being admonished 
not to press upon the earl at his death, which is the 
part rather of ignobler brutes, he withdrew into the 
armoury,” and from thence, not having been seen by 
Essex, saw the execution. He incurred the imputation 
of inhumanity for this ; but he protested at bis own 
death, that he had shed tears at the sight, and that this 
reproach had made his heart bleed. 

Essex was conducted to the 8caffi>ld by the lieutenant 
and sixteen partisans of the guard. He was dressed in a 
black satin suit, with a gown of wrought velvet, a black 
felt hat, and a little ruff about his neck. Mr. Ashton, 
who had moved him to confess his guilt ; Dr. Mont- 
ford, who was afterwards successively bishop of Roches- 
ter and London ; and pr. William Barton, who had 
preached at St. Paul’s Cross in celebration of the taking 
of Cadis; accompanied him from his chamber, where 
they had passed the preceding night with him in devo- 
tion. He requested them not to leave him till the last ; 
but to observe him well ; and if either his eye, counte- 
nance, or speech tdiould^ betray any thing unbeseeming 
at sttdi a time, to recall him to himself. Having 
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die 8caffold,hftwaTed his Bat, and with obeisance 
to. die lords spake thus : " My lords, and you, my 
Christi an brethren, who are to be witnessesof this my just 
punishment, I confess, to the glory of Gipd, that I am 
a most wretched sinner ; and that my sins are more in 
numbmr thau the hairs of my head. 1 confess that I 
have bestowed my youth in wantonness, lust, and un- 
deanness ; that 1 Itove been puflfed up with pride, vanity, 
ud love of this world’s pleasures ; and that, notwithstand- 
ing divers good notions inspired into me from the Spirit 
of God, the good which I wouId,*I have not done ; and 
the evil which 1 would not, that have I done. Fdr all 
which I humbly beseech my Saviour Christ to be a 
mediator to the eternal Majesty for my pardon ; especially 
for thfs my last sio — this great, this bloody, ^is crying, 
this infectious sin — whereby so many have, for loie to 
me, been drawn to oflfend God, to o£fhnd their sovereign, 
to offend the world. I beseech God to foi^ve it us ; 
and to forgive it me, most wretched of all. 1 beseech 
her nujesty, and the state, and ministers thereof, to 
forgive us ; and 1 beseedi God to send her mi^esty a 
prosperous reign and a long, if it be his will. O Lord ! 
grant her a wise and understanding heart. O Lord! 
bless her, and the nobles and the ministers of the church 
and state. And I beseech you and the world to hold a 
charitable opinion of me for any intention towart|p her 
majesty, whose death, I protest, I never meant, nor 
violence to her person. I never was, I thank God, 
atheist, not believing the word and Scriptures ; neither 
papist, trusting to my own merits; but hope for sal. 
vation from Gk>d only, by the mercy and merits of my 
Saviour Jesus Christ. This fkith I was brought up 
in ; and herein I am ready to die, beseeching you all 
io join your souls with me in my prayer, for now I 
will give myself to my private prayer : y^, for that I 
beseech you to join with me, I will speak tiiat you may 
hear me.” 

Dr. Montford then bade him remember to pray God 
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ter foi^ve his enemies^ if he hsd any ; and the eecly 
tlumkiDg him for the admonition^ turned again to 
spectators and said^ I desire all the wmrld to forgive me^ 
even as 1 do freely and from my heart forgive all the 
worlds’* Then putting off his gown and ruff^ and kneeling 
down before the Uock^ as Dr. Barton encouraged him 
against the fear of deaths he answered^ that having been 
divers times in places of danger^ when death was neither 
so present^ nor yet so certain^ he had felt the weakness 
of the flesh, and therefore in this great conflict be 
desired God to assist and strengthen him ; and so, with 
eyer fixed on heaven, after some passionate pauses and 
breathings, he began his prayer in efiect following : — 
0 God, Creator of all things, and Judge of all men, 
thou hast let me know by warrant out of thy word, tliat 
Sati^ is then most busy when our end is nearest, and 
that Satan, being resisted, will flee. I humbly beseech 
thee to assist me in this my last combat ; and seeing 
thou acceptest ever of our desires as of our acts, accept, 
1 beseech thee, of my desires to resist him, as of true 
resistance, and jierfect by thy grace what thou seest 
in my flesh to be frail and weak. Give me patience to 
bear as becomethme, this just punishment inflicted upon 
me by so honourable a triaL Grant me the inward 
comfort of thy Spirit. Let thy Spirit seal unto my soul 
an assurance of thy mercies. Lift my soul above ail 
eartlTly cogitations ; and when my life and body shall 
part, send thy blessed angels, which may receive my 
soul, and convey it to thy joys in heaven.'* He prayed 
next for all estates of the realm ; and concluded with the 
Lord's prayer, and reiterating this petition, Lord Jesus, 
fiffgive us our trespassed ! kiord Jesus, receive my soulT' 
The executioner presented himself now, and on his 
knees asked his forgiveness : to which the earl replied, 
I forgive ^thee. Thou art welcome to me : thou art 
the minister of justice." Then, at Dr. Montford’s 
, request, he rehearsed the creed, repeating every article 
after him. This done, he put off bis doublet, and 
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appeared in a acariet waistcoat^ ready to lie down* Tke 
divine dedredhim to say these verses of the 51st psalm : 
'' Have mercy upon me, O God, after thy great good- 
ness: according to the maldtude of thy mercies, do 
away mine offences. Wash me throughly from my 
wickedness, and cleanse me from my sin.” Inclining 
himself then, he said, In humility and obedience to 
thy commandment, in obedience to thy Ordinance, tc 
thy good pleasure, O God, I prostrate myself to thy 
deserved punishment. Lord be merciful to thy pros- 
trate servant!'* And laying hinfiself at length on the 
bodrds, and placing his head on the block, with these 
last words, Lord, into thy hands I recommend my 
spirit,” he gave the signal by spreading his arms, and 
his bead was severed from his body at three strokes; 
the first depriving him of all sense and motion.* 

Thus perished the celebrated earl of £ssex,the only man 
who ever possessed at the same time, in an equal degree, 
the favour of his sovereign and of the people : he relied 
vainly upon both ; and both failed him at last. The 
piety which he manifested during the concluding scene 
of this tragedy, was matter of Icorn as well as surprise 
to the irreligious. Marshal Biron said of him con. 
temptuously, that he had died more like a priest than a 
soldier : he himself suffered a like death not long after- 
wards for a like offence, and died neither like onq nor 
the other, but like a desperate madman. 

The other principal persons who were tried and con- 
demned for this conspiracy, were Blount, Danvers, 
Davis, Merrick, and Cuffe. The two former were be- 
headed, as being of noble descent. Davis, after a year's 
imprisoument, obtained his parHon. Merrick and CiAb 
suffered at 'ryburn. Blount, at his execution, confessed 
the design which had been plotted in Ireland. Cuffe 
was the only one who attempted any tlpng like an 
excuse of himself. Besides these, Lyttelton, Bimham, 
and Orell were brought to triftl and condemned; but#. 

* Birch, 47i>—4S4 CamdCD, 6I2S. 
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Bl^^ltOD gave Raleigh 10,000/L for obtaining his par« 
don; Bimham also obtained a pardon by die same 
neanSf through the same channel; and Orell was 
sparedj — 'per^ps because it would have qipeared ini. 
quitous to execute the sentence upon him^ who was in 
no respect more guilty. Southampton remained under 
sentence in the Tower^ during the short remainder of 
Blixabeth’s reign ; he was then released and restored in 
blood. Under a more fearful or a weaker govmnment» 
Moun^oy would have been in danger. He had been 
of the earrs party, afid though not engaged in an^of 
his treasonable designs, he secretly provided means^r 
escaping to France, being resolved, he said, not to put 
his neck under the file of the queen’s attorney’s tongue. 
At the same time he courted Cecil's favour, and applied 
for leave to go to England. The ground of accusation 
against him was, however, so weak, and he had shown 
such alnlity in his arduous command, that " without 
great unthankfblness and popular obloquy, he could not 
have been questioned.” The queen knew the value of 
such a man on that station ; she hersdf, in a gracious 
letter, informed him of the earl’s death, and ** to use 
her own wwds, professed that in regard of his approved 
fidelity and love, it was some alleviation of her grief to 
ejaculate the same to him." And touching his appli- 
catiqn for leave to come over, she wished him to conceal 
his desire for a time, seeing that the Spanish ships 
which the traitors gave out were intended for Ireland, 
had not yet passed the narrow seas. In the winter die 
promised to call him borne, and use bis service near her 
person.’** 

*9E!ssex’s widow married the earl of Clanridcard, and 
became in consequence a convert to a religion which 
required her to believe that Essex, and her first husband 
Sydney, and her father Walsingham, were doomed to 
everlasting torments. 


* Fjmet Mocyson, 88b 90 





SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

1552--1618I! 

The Raleigh family ^^aa one of the oldest in the west 
of England^ and connected with the most illustrious in 
Christendom^ ** its stream of consanguinity*’ having been 
tra^ up to the kings of England. Walter^ in whom 
alole it has been perpetuated^ gras die fourth son of 
Walter Raleigh^ esq. of Fardel^ in the parish of Corn- 
wood^ near Plymouth^ by a third marriage. Catharine^ 
his mother^ was daughto of sir Philip Champernon of 
Modbury^ and relict of Otho Gilbert^ esq. of Compton, 
in Devonshire, by whom she had three sons — John, 
Humphrey, and Adrian — who all distinguished them., 
selves, and obtained the honour of knighthood. Mr. Raleigh 
resided, during his last marriage, upon a farm called 
Hayes, in the parish of Budley, near the mouth of 
the river Otter, ** that wild streamlet of the west,** upon 
whose banks so many distin^ished men have b^ 
bom. He had the remainder of an eighty years’ lease 
of the estate, at the expiration of which it devolved to a 
Mr. Duke of Otterton. Sir Walter, who was then* in 
prosperity, would fain have purchased it ; but his ap- 
plication to the owner failed of success, though he 
stated, as the motive which had induced him to apply 
for it, his natural ^'disposition to the place:** being 
born in that house,*' said he, " 1 rather seat myseUa 
there than any where else.** The day of his birth is not 
known, hut it was in 1552 — "a year,’* says an old astro- 
loger, treating of his nativity, " remarkable in our chro- 
nicles } first, for that strange shoal of the largest sea 
fishes, which, quitting their native waters for fresh and 
untasted streams, wandered up the Thames so high, until 
the river no longer retained any brackisfanesa ; and se- 
von. iv. p 
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condly, for that it is thought to have been somewhat 
stained in our annals with the blood of the noble Sey. 
ni||^ur» duke of Somerset ; events surprisingly analogous 
botti to the life of this adventurous voyager^ .whose de- 
light was in the hazardous discovery of unfrequented 
coasts^ and also to his unfortunate death/’ 

Nothing more is kJtown of his educatioti^ than that, 
about 1568, he was at Oxford^ as a commoner of Oriel, 
when his kinsman C. Champernon studied there; and 
his natural parts being strangely advanced by academical 
learning under the cage of an excellent tutor, he became 
the^omament of the juniors, and was worthily esteemed 
a proficient in oratory and philosophy." This, however, 
has the air of an eulogium, founded upon the writer’s no- 
tion of what was likely, rather than upon his knowledge ; 
for Raleigh did not remain two years at the university* 
In 1569 Henry Champernon. obtained the queen’s per. 
mission to serve in aid of the huguenots in France, with 
a troop of 100 volunteers, all gentlemen. Det mihi viritia 
finem, was the motto on their standard. Raleigh was of 
the number; and they were received with great distinc. 
tion by the queen of Navarre and the French princes. 
He continued more than five years in that country, en- 
gaged in active service, ^hich was to him a school of 
policy as well as of war. It is supposed that he escaped 
from the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s, by taking refuge, 
as Sydney did, in the ambassador Walsingham’s house, 
!>• and that he returned to England in the ensuing year. 
There is reason tp believe that he then took chambers in 
the Middle Temple, but not as a student ; we have his own 
assertion that he never read a word of law or statutes 
before he was a prisoner in the Tower ; and his edu- 
cation has been said to have been, not part but wholly 
gentleman, wholly soldier,’’ — expressions which imply 
that his studies had never been directed towards any 
peaceful profession.* 

* According to Prince, ** he betook hinitelf to the Middle Temple, there 
to improve hlmietf in the intricate knowledge of the municipal lawi of hie 
country. How long he continued there it uncertain ; yet sure it it he wae 
there abiding in April. 1576, nt what time bit vein for ditty and amoioiie 
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He is said to have served next in the Low Countrlea^ 
under sir John Norris^ but nothing has been recorded of 
his adventures there ; and he who has referred with plea- 
sure to his experience in France^ never alludea to this 
part of his life. There and in Ireland^ '' the slender 
pay^^' says one of his biographersyi'' was not encourage- 
ment sufficient to make him stay long in the service. 
Being restless and impatient of a narrow and low con- 
dition, and his merits not answered with a fortune 
strong enough to buoy up his reputation, he was re- 
solved to leave no stone unturnce^ nor any method of 
living unexperimented ; and since his land expeditions 
could make no addition to his fortunes, novelty, and a 
desire of putting himself into a better capacity, urged him 
to a sea voyage.*' His uterine brother, sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, was the first English colonel who took part in 
the Low Country wars ; but when the Spanish colonel 
Mondragon, by one of the boldest enterprises that ever 
was achieved even by Spaniards in the days of their 
highest confidence, had entered South Bevefand, by 
fording a branch of the Scheldt, and marching five hours 
in water over theVerdronkenland, to the relief of Goes, 
Sir Humphrey could not be persuaded to remain there 
longer, and left the country, in disgust with the Dutch^ 
and with some discredit to himself.* He was, however a 
brave and most adventurous man, and has the honour of 
having been the first Englishman who proposed anif at- 
tempted to plant a colony in America. Accordingly he 
obtained from the queen letters patent, whereby she granted 
free liberty to him, his heirs and assigns for ever, to dis- 


ncl« was esteemed most lofty, insolent, and passionate. By which it appears 
he was a gownsman by the space of about six years — hut longer be must 
not be, for fate, it seems, would have him of the sword Srst. He took up the 
sword then, as what at that time did best beflt his genius, and would 
foonett cut him out a way to preferment To rise by his studies, probably 
his condition and ambition would not let him judge it the speediest coune” 
much time and a considerable fortune being often required In climbing up 
that way. He thought it more easy to fieht, than to letter himself into a 
reputation ; active times and a busy wkriike princess pointed him out the 
readiest way to the Temple of Honour. THb sword be judged, with Al^ 
under, the quickest instrument to wdHer uU the knota and tedibua oh. 
tueles of greatness.” — IfbrtAIrs qf JDemm. 

• Sir Roger Williams.. Somers Tracts (Scott's edition), i. 357. 
p 2 
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csover and take possesaion of any remote heathen and 
barbarous lands^ not being actually possessed by any 
Christian prince or people ; such countries^ and all 
cities^ castles^ towns, villages, and places in the same,, 
with their rights, royalties, and jurisdictions, to be 
holden by them of the crown by homage, and payment 
of a fifth of all the gofd and silver ore that there should 
be at any time discovered. The grant was of papal 
magnitude, empowering him to expel all persons of any 
country whatsoever, who, without his permission, should 
attempt to settle withip 300 leagues of his country ; and 
to the intent that the colonists ^^might with more pleasure 
and profit enjoy that whereunto they should have at- 
tained with great pain and peril, he and his represent- 
atives were invest with full power to govern them, 
as well in causes capital and criminal, as civil, both 
marine and other, taking care that his ordinances 
should be, as near as conveniently might be, agreeable to 
the laws and policy of England/'* The commission 
was so extensive, and the privileges were so large, that 
f€ many gentiemen of good estimation drew unto 
sir Humphrey, to associate with him in so commendable 
an enterprise/' Raleigh had a twofold motive for 
embarking in it; being so nearly related to the leader of 
the colony, and being desirous to become acquainted 
with maritime affairs, that he might be every way nfiAe 
to serve the queen and commonwealth, and advance his 
own fortunes. The preparation was expected to 
grow into a puissant fleet, able to encounter a king’s 
power by sea;” and, indeed, it was no less than a king’s 
power, and that king the mightiest of modern times, 
by which they might ^xpect to be attacked wherever 
they were found. But among a multitude of volun- 
tary men," — some of them, no doubt, equal or superior 
to sir Humphrey in pretensions, and connected with 
him only by the loose tie of inclination, — ** their dis- 
positions,” says one of the adventurers were divers, 
which bred a feud, and made a division in the end, to 
the confusion of the attempt even before it was b^un. 

• Hakluyt, liL US— 137. t Edward Haya, Hakluyt, iU. 146:^ 
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And when the shipping wu in a manner prepared, and 
men ready upon the coast to go aboard, at that time 
.some brake consort, and followed courses degenerating 
from the voyage before pretended ; others failed of 
their promises, and the greater number were dispersed, 
leaving the general with few of his assured friends*'’ 
Witli Aose few he adventured to sea ; and the chronicler, 
John Hooker*; who was his kinsman, says, that even 
after this disappointment^ success might have been 
confidently expected, if the fieet had, according to 
appointment, followed him,” or^if he had ^'escaped 
the dangerous sea-fight, in which many of his company 
were slain, and his ships were battered aud disabled.” 
The result of that action was, that he was fain to put 
back with the loss of a tall ship, and (more to his grief) 
of a valiant gentleman. Miles Morgan ; having buried 
only in a preparation, a great mass of substance whereby 
his estate was impaired.” 

Raleigh had now past ten years of severe apprentice, 
ship to war, but not to war alone. He had been a severe 
student ; allowing himself, it is said, only five hours of 
the natural day for sleep, and devoting four to assiduous 
study. A weaker body would have broken down under 
what may be called this mental tyranny ; the mind was 
not overworked, and therefore it was the better able to 
bear such curtailment of wholesome, and what else 
would have been necessary sleep. The next fidld in 
which he tried his fortune, was the last which any man 
would have chosen who knew the nature of the warfare 
in which he was to be engaged. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
before he commenced his colonial adventures, had been 
appointed colonel in Munster 4*, by the lord deputy sir 
Henry Sydney, when that exceUent person would have 
laid the foundations of civil order in Ireland. Pro- 
bably through the connections which his brother still pos. 
sessed in that country, Raleigh was emplo]^ed as captain 

* Alias Vowell. EpUt. Ded. preSxed to hit translation and continuation 
of the Chronicles ot Ireland.— (last edition), vol. vi. 

' f HoUnshetl, Vi. 40S. 

p 3 
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there during the govemnient of Arthur lord Grey, and 

he Appeared there with his own colours flying in the 
field/* It was a service at once the most arduous and 
the most hateful. War was, in that age« as little a 
school of honour and courtesy as of humanity or virtue, 
even among the most civilised nations, — so fiercely 
were the minds of men exasperated by civil and rdigioiia 
animosities. But in Ireland it was not possible tliat 
thie soldier could derive improvement in his own pro- 
fession, and scarcely possible that he should not have 
his heart hardened. 

It would" be superfluous to follow the detail of 
Raleigh's Irish campaigns ; he distinguished himself by 
his courage and conduct, and by the generosity with 
which be risked his own life when his followers were in 
danger. When sir James of Desmond was taken prisoner, 
Raleigh was one of the two officers, by whom, in virtue 
of the commission addressed to them, he was tried and 
condemned as a traitor.* It was his ill fortune to be 
employed upon a worse occasion. When the fort which 
the Spaniards had built at Smerwick t in the county of 
Kerry was reduced by lord Grey, the garrison was put 
to the sword ; — not in the heat of the assault, for they 
laid down their arms, crying, Jlfwmcordto, misericordia f 
— but by martial execution, . . as men who came with no 
commission from their own prince to make war in an 
c'nerny's country, but as private adventurers, to aid a 
people in rebellion. Raleigh and captain Mac worth 
were the officers who had the ward of that day,” and 
who consequently presided at the execution, or massacre.:}; 

* HoHuMhod. vi. 45)S. 

f ** St Mary Wick, which the Irish contracted by calling Smerwick. 
Camden. ^ 

X Camden iiayi the lord dc}iuty ** adviacd with his officers what should 
lx? done with them. But in regard those who yielded, equalled the English 
in number, and some danger threatened Drom the rebels, who were above 
1500 strong at hand ; and the KnMish were so destitute of victuals and ap^ 
l^el, that they were like to mutiny, unless they were relieved out of the 
fort by the spnil^or the enemy ; and shipping was wanting to €»irry the 
enemy away ; it was concluded, agMnst the mind of the lord deputy (who 
shed tears thereat), that the commanders should be saved, and the rest 
promiscuously put to the sword for a terror, and that the Irish should be 
hanged up 2 which was prcseiiUy put in execution. 

^lith edit* 

Als sUtementJvould exonerate lord Arthur Grey of the fkuiC^ and inp 
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The queen was greatly displeased, and “ hardly admitted 
«f the reasons " which lord Grey urged in justification 
of She detested from her heart such cruelty ; 

and undoubtedly she felt that, however just the prin- 
ciple, the English were the last people who ought to 
have proclaimed it. 

* Raleigh was at this time courting the fevour of the 
earl of Leicester. In a letter to him, sent, it appears, 
by sir M’^arham Saintleger^ he writes thus : '' 1 may 
hot forget continually to put your honour in mind of 
my affection unto your lordshipf having to the world 
both professed and protested the same. Your hohour 
having no use of such your followers^ hath utteirly 
forgotten me. Notwithstanding^ if your lordship shidl 
please to think me yours as I am, 1 will be found as 
ready, and dare do as much in your service, as any man 
you may command ; and do neither so much despair of 
myself, but that 1 may be some way able to perform as 
much. I have spent some time here under the deputy, 
in such poor place and charge, as were it not for that 
I knew him to be as if yours, I would disdain it as 
much as to keep sheep. 1 will not trouble your honour 
with the business of this lost land, for that sir Warham 
Saintlcger can best of any man deliver unto your lord- 
ship the good, the bad, the mischief, the means to 
£.mend, and all in all, of this commonwealth, or rather, 
common- woe.” It is evident by the tone of this letter, 
in which he recommends others to Leicester, that he 
counted upon the patronage of that powerful favourite ; 
and when, in consequence of some serious differences 
with the lord deputy, he left Ireland, it was to repair, 

— ^ ■ ■ — 

it uiton his officers. But 1 grieve to say that Spenser, at that time hit 
secretary, was present at the siege, and that he jiistiflcs the massacre, 
thinking it sufficient to vindicate his Arthegal from the accusation of 
having broken faith with the Spaniarda He says they ** absolutely yielded,** 
and craved only mercy. Which it being not thought gomi to show 
them, fur danger of them, if U'ing saved, they should afWrward Join with 
the Irish i and also fhr terror lo the Irish, who are much emboldened by 
those foreign succours, and also tmt in hope of more ere long : there was 
no other way but lo make that short encTof them as was madc.^* 

Perhaiw the fiart which Raleigh bore in this transaction may have made 
the Spaninh government seek his life more IVoin a feeling of revenge than 
Ihr iioUcy. 

r 4 
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no doubt in tjiBance of such patronage^ to court An 
accident^ which is recounted by all his biographers^ gave 
him an opportunity of recommending Umself to the 
queen*8 notice. Coming to the court '^in good habit/* 
says Fuller, '^(his clothes being then a considerable part 
of his estate,) he found the queen walking, till meeting 
with a plashy place, she seemed to scruple going 
thereon. Presently ]l^leigh cast and spread his new 
plush coat on the ground, whereon the queen trod 
gently, rewarding him afterwards with many suits, for 
his so free and seasiynable tender of so fair a foot 
elotk. Thus an advantageous admission into the first 
nqtices of a prince is more than half a degree to pre- 
ferment/* There is another story, which is not less 
probable, because it is not less in character with both 
the parties. Finding some hopes, it is said, of the 
queen's favours reflecting upon him, he wrote on a 
window, obvious to the queen’s eye, this verse •— 

** Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall; ** 

and her majesty, either espying, or being shown it, did 
under.write. 

If thy heart fails thee, climb not at aU.** 

This is just the sort of encouragement that Elizabeth 
would have given, and the way in which she would 
have delighted to give it. However, says Fuller, he at 
last dimbed up by the stairs of his own desert. 

The queen sent him to attend the duke of Anjou's 
agent on his return to France, and afterward to escort 
Anjou himself to Antwerp, when the intended marriage 
was happily broken ofl*. There he became known to the 
prince of Orange ; and«it has been surmised that the 
prince honoured him with some especial commands to 
Elizabeth, praying him to say when he delivered his 
A. D. letters. Sub umbrd alarum tuarum protegimur ; fbr 
1582. certainly," skys Raleigh, '' they had withered in the bud, 
and sunk in the beginning of their navigation, had not 
her majesty assisted them." The favour which he 
had now« obtained, was enhanced by his demeanouf 
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when the matter in dispute betweeiK|jhini and lord 
Grey was brought, before the council table^ and each 
was called upon to plead his own jcause in person* 
''What advantage^^’ sir Robert Naunton says^ " he had in 
the case in controversy^ 1 know not ; but hehad much the 
better in the manner of telling his tale^ insomuch as the 
queen and the lords took no ^ght mark of the man and 
his parts ; for from thence he came to be known^ and to 
have access to the lords. And whether or no my 
lord of Leicester had then cast in a good word for 
him to the queen^ which would have done him no 
harm^ I do not determine ; but true it is that he •had 
gotten the queen's ear in a trice^ and she began to be 
taken with his election^ and loved to hear his reasons 
to her demands. And the truth is^ she took him for a 
kind of oracle^ which nettled tliem all ; yen, those that 
he relied on hegm to take this his sudden favour for 
an alarm^ and to be sensible of their own supplantation^ 
and to project liis.*' 

As yet^ however^ Raleigh was more likely to excite 
the envy of aspirant courtiers^ than the jealousy of 
those who were established either in favour or in office. 

And his prospects were so fair^' that^ adventurous as he 
was, the court was now to him a more alluring scene of 
ambition than the seas. Sir Humphrey Gilbert's patent 
was to expire at the end of six years from its date, 
unless possession were taken of the country to be*colo- 
nized within that time. To prevent this lapse, greatly 
as his fortune had been impaired by the former failure, ,,, 
he found means to equip a second expedition, and, with 
the assistance of men of kindred spirit, collected five 
vessels ; one of these, of 20(ktons, was fitted out by 
Raleigh at his own expense, built by him, it is said, and 
called Bark Raleigh. Gilbert had been introduced to 
queen Elizabeth, when a boy, by his aunt, Mrs. Catha. 
vine Ashley, who attended on the queen's person, and 
was much in her favour. That queen, who seldom 
failed to distinguish merit, bestowed on him the most 
encouraging notices from time to time : shp knighted 
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him ; she gave him one of her maids of honour in mar- 
riage ; and upon his preparing for the voyage, sent iiim a 
golden anchor wi(h a large pearl at the beak, which he 
ever after wore at his breast, as a singuUir honour. 
This jewel was conveyed through Raleigh's hands. In 
the letter which went with it, Raleigh says, Brother, 

I have sent you a token from her migesty ~ an anchor, 
guided by a lady, as you see. And further, her highness 
willed me to send you word, that she wished you as great a 
good hap and safety to your ship, as if she herself were 
there in person, desiring you to have care of yourself 
as of that which she tendereth ; and therefore for her 
sake you must provide for it accordingly. Further 
she commandeth that you leave your picture with me. 
For the rest, I leave till our meeting, or to the report 
of this bearer, who would needs be the messenger of this 
good news. So I commit you to the will and protec-> 
tion of God, who sends us such life or death as he 
shall please or hath appointed."’* 

It was held in this country, that England had acquired 
a clear right to the whole of America, from the cape of 
Florida northward, by the privilege of first discovery ; 
and that the French and Spaniards had been unfortunate 
in their attempts to settle in those parts, was taken ^ an 
indication that Providence would not permit them *Mo 
establish a possession permanent upon another’s right.” 
The«6erious public (as such persons would n^^w call 
themselves) conjectured also, by what they deemed in. 
fallible arguments of the world’s end approaching, that 
those parts of the world were ‘^now arrived unto the time, 
by God prescribed, of their vocation, if ever their calling 
unto the knowledge of «God might be exp^ected and 
tliis they deemed the more probable by the revolution 
and course of God’s word and religion, which from the * 
beginning hath moved from the East towards, and at 
last unto th^]iy est, where it is like to end.” The desire of 
propagating their religion influenced the Spaniards and 
Portugueze in their conquests, little less than it influ- 

• Cayley, i. 47. 
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enced the companions and followers of Mohammed : it 
was as fierce a principle^ and served as a covering for 
as many crimes ; but in many^ . . very many, . • indivi- 
dualSj beyond all doubt^ it was a redeeming and sanctify- 
ing feeling. How far it entered into the motives of Gilbert , 
and those who enabled him to fit out his expedition, it 
would be presumptuous to say ; but the right-minded 
seaman who has left a relation of this voyage, warns 
men, to be well advised how they handle such high 
and excellent matters as the carriage of God's word 
into those mighty and vast countsi|Bp; an action," he 
says, *^not to be intermeddled with baw purposes, as many 
have made it a colour to shadow actions otherwise scarce 
justifiable, which doth excite God's heavy judgements in 
the end, to the terrifying of weak minds fmm the cause, 
without pondering his just proceedings ; and doth also 
incense foreign princes against our attempts, how just 
soever, who cannot but deem the sequel very dangerous 
unto their state (if in those parts we shoidd grow to 
strength), seeing the very beginhings are entered with 
spoil."* Raleigh might have learnt a salutary lesson from 
these reflections on liis brodier's fate. 

Bark Raleigh was very much' the largest vessel in this 
expedition ; the others were one of 120 tons, two of 40, 
and one of 20 — in such slight vesseh were the most ar<- 
duous voyages undertaken by the hardy seamen of that 
age. Th^ men were about 26*0 ; among whom there Vas 
of every faculty good choice; as shipwrights, masons, 
carpenters, smiths, and such like, requisite to such an 
action; also mineral men, and refiners." But there 
were also among them, many who had been taken as 
pirates in the narrow seas, and engaged forthwith in this 
service instead of being hanged according to their deserts. 
Gilbert was so unfortunately encumbered with wants, 
and worse matched with many ill-disposed people, that 
his rare judgement, and regiment premeditated for those 
afikirs, was subjected to tolqrate abuses, and in 
sundry extremities to hold on a course more to uphold 
« Hayes, in Hakluyt, lit 145L 
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creditj than likely in his own conceit happily to succeed/* 
• • For solace of our people^** says captain Hayes, ''axid 
allurement of the savages, we were provided of music 
in good variety, not omitting the least toys, as morris* 
dancers, hobhy-horse, and May-like conceits to delight 
the savage people, whom we intended to win by all fair 
means possible. And to that end we were indifFerently 
furnished of all haberdashery wares to barter with those 
simple people.* 

Had the expedition been ready sooner in the season, 
it would have southern course and made immedi- 

ately for cape Florida ; but before they could sail, so much 
of their stores had been spent, that Gilbert, whose means 
were probably exhausted, was constrained to sail first 
for Newfoundland, where he knew supplies in abundance 
might be obtained from the ships employed in the 
^ fishery. They sailed on the 11th of June: on the 
1583. 1 Jth, Bark Rdeigh hailed her companions with inform- 
ation that her captain and many of her men were fallen 
sick : in consequence, she left them that night, put back, 
and as it was afterwards credibly reported, arrived, with 
a contagious sickness on board, and greatly distressed, at 
Plymouth. The reason Hayes says he could never 
understand ; but he adds, ** Sure I am no cost was spared 
by their owner, master Raleigh, in setting them forth ; 
therefore I leave it unto God.” " The others proceeded 
on their way, not a little grieved with the loss of the 
most puissant ship in their fleet/’f 

The cod-fishery on the banks of Newfoundland had 
then become the most famous of the world.'* Some- 
times more than 100 sail were at once engaged in it, 
chiefly Portuguese and* French ; and during the season, 
'' a man might know, without sounding, when he had 
reached the place, by the incredible number of sea fowl 
hovering oyer it to prey upon the offal and garbage of 
fish thrown out by the fishermen and floating upon the 
sea.** They preferred the prey to the pursuit ; Man 
thinks himself the lord of inferior creatures ; but he 
• Hakluyt^ liL 148. t Ibid. 149. 
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is never so prompt, and seldom so prudent in availing 
himself of dieir operations, as they are in profiting by 
his. Two of the fleet had parted company on the way 
in a fog : one them, the Swallow, they found in the 
bay of Conception ; her men altered into other ap- 
parel, whereof it seemed their store was so amended, 
that for joy and congratulation of this meeting, they 
spared not to cast up into the air and overboard their 
caps and hats in good plenty.” This was a pirate ship, 
and the chief part of her crew were pirates who had 
been taken in her. After parting company they had 
fidlen in with a homeward bound Newfoundlander ; and 
being ** very near scanted of victual and clothing,’* they 
asked permission of the captain to go on board that 
vessel, only to borrow what might be spared. Leave 
given, not without charge to deal favourably, they rifled 
the ship of tackle, sails, cables, and victuals, and the 
men of their apparel ; not sparing by torture to draw 
out what else they thought good.” This dona, as they 
took their cock*boat in haste to return to their own 
^ip, it was swamped, and seven of these miscreants 
perished ; the rest were preserved even by those silly 
souls whom they had just spoiled, who saved and 
delivered them aboard the Swallow. What,” says cap- 
tain Hayes, became afterwards of the poor Newfound, 
landers, perhaps destitute of cash and. furniture suffi- 
cient to carry them home (whither they had not Jess 
to run than 700 leagues), God alone knoweth.** * 

The other vessel Gilbert found lying at anchor off 
the harbour of St. John’s, whom the English merchants 
that were always admirals by turns over the fleet there, 
would not permit to enter.” Expecting, therefore, some 
opposition to his purpose, he made ready for action, 
but at the same time despatched a boat to give notice 
that he came with a commission from her majesty and 
had no ill intent. There were six and thirty sadl there 
of all nations ; they had properly regarded with sus- 
picion the appeau’ance of an armed vessel ; but now 

« Hakluyt, til. 151. 
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when the admiral struck^ by great oversight^’^ on a rock 
in the very entrance^ they came with great readiness to 
his assistance, saved his ship, acknowledged his autho- 
rity, and fired a salute to welcome^ him. The first act 
of his government was to tax all 'the ships at an easy 
rate for his own supply. To this the Portugueze, it is 
said, above other nations, did willingly and liberally 
contribute ; so that the men were presented, above their 
allowance, with wines, marmalades, most fine rusk or 
biscuit, sweet oil, and sundry delicacies.’’* 

The merchants and masters of all nations were now 
summoned Jko hear his commission read and witness his 
consequent proceedings : it was interpreted to the fo- 
reigners ; and by virtue of these powers he took possession 
of the harbour and country for 200 leagues every way, 
'' invested the queen’s majesty with the title and dignity 
thereof, and had delivered unto him, after the custom 
of England, a rod and a turf of the same soO, entering 
possession also for him, his heirs and assigns for 
ever.” At the same time he appointed three laws to be 
immediately in force : the first for religion, which in 
public exercise was to be according to the church of 
England ; the second for maintenance of the queen’s 
right and possession of those territories, against 
which if any thing were attempted prejudicial, the 
parties ofibnding should be adjudged and executed as in 
case* of high treason, according to the law of England ; 
the third, that if any person should utter words sound- 
ing to the dishonour of her majesty, he should lose his 
ears, and have his ship and goods confiscate.” A 
wooden pillar was then erected near the spot, and the 
arms of England, engraven in lead, fixed upon it. 
After this, to establish the queen's possession, and also 
in his own behoof, sir Humphrey granted in fee farm 
divers parcels of land lying by the water side, which 
were to those who obtained them '' a great commo- 
dity,” for they were ihpa assured by their proper in- 
heritance of grounds convenient to dry their fish,”— -such 

* Hakluyt, ill. 151. 
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ground having hitherto teen occupied by the first 
comer. For this they covenanted to pay a certain rent 
and service to him, his heirs or assigns for ever, and 
yearly tp maintain possession^bf the same. 

While the tetter iaen wete seriously occupied in re- 
pairing and trimming the ships, laying in stores, and 
searching the commodities and singularities of* the 
country ; others were plotting mischief ; some casting 
to steal away the shipping by night, iii which design 
they were detected ; some drew together in company, 
and carried out of an adjacent harbour a ship laden 
with fish, setting the poor men on shore ; many more 
took to the woods, attending time and me^s to return 
home ; some were sick, and many died, and muny were 
licensed to return ; so that when the general purposed 
to pursue his voyage, there were not hands enough for 
his fieet, and he determined to leave the Swallow for 
transporting home the sick. This reduced his squadron 
to tliree sail, and he made dioice to go in the Squirrell, 
as more convenient than a larger vessel for exploring the 
coast, and searching into every harbour and creek. 
This frigate therefore (so it was called), of ten tons, 
was prepared with her nettings and fights, and over- 
charged with bases and such small ordnance, more to 
give a show, than with judgement to foresee unto her 
safety.’* By the liberality of the Portugueze, all their 
wants were as conimodiously supplied as if they., had 
teen in some city populous and plentiful of all things.^* 
Thus provided, they sailed on the 20th of August from 
the harbour of St. John’s ; sir Humphrey himself in 
such hopes from a sample of silver ore which bis 
German miner had discovered, J;hat he doubted not to 
borrow 10,000/. of the queen, for his next voyage, upon 
the credit of this mine. 

Eight days they trended along the coast toward 
Cape Breton. The wind came south on the 28th, and 
they bare with the land all that night, contrary to the 
judgement of master Cox, of the Golden Hind ; but the 

* Hakluyt, ill. 151. t 
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admiral led the way. Maurice ^rownO^ hhi cajitaiu^ * 
taken with ^hifai into that* ship his men from* 
Sm^sIIow who had been engaged in piiacy on thdr wajn 
out ; and this crew by no Contradiction could be hroughit' 
to hold another course, alleging thaMhey could nottndke 
the ship work better, or lie otherwise. The evening,” 
says Edward Hayes, who was captain and owner of the 
Gk>lden Hind, was fair and pleasant, yet not without 
token of storm to ensue; and most part of this Wednesday 
night, like the swan that singeth before her dea|j|;i, they 
in the admiral continued sounding of trumpets* with 
drums and fifes, alsoSrinding the cornets and hautboys, 
andkin the end of their jollity, left with the battle and ring- 
ing of doleful knells. Thursday the wind rose and blew 
vehemendy at south and by east, bringing withal rain 
and thick mi^, so that we could not see a cable’s length 
before us. And betimes in the morning we were alto- 
gether run and folded in amongst flats and sands, 
amongst which we found shoal and deep in every three 
or four ships* length, after we began to sound : but first 
we were upon them unawares, until master Cox looking 
out, discerned (in his judgement) white cliffs, crying 
land withal, though we could not afterwards descry 
any land, it being very likely the breaking of the sea 
white, which seemed to be white diffis, through the 
haze and thick weather."* 

Signal to cast about to seaward was instantly made 
to thb admiral, which, though the greater ship, being 
of 120 tons, was yet foremost upon the breaAi, keeping 
so ill watch that they knew not the danger, before they 
felt the same, too late to recover it. They in the 
other' vessels saw her strike, and her stern presently 
beaten to pieces ; whereupon, says Hayes, the frigate 
in which was the general, and the Golden Hind cast 
about, even for our lives, into the wind's eye, because 
that way carried us to the seaward. Making out from 
this danger, we sounded one while seven fathom, then 
five, then four and lessj cagain deeper, immediately four 

* Hakluyt, UL 156. 
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then hat duree, the'sea going mightily an^igh! 

we lecOThred (God be thanked!) in some de. 
i^air to<e8->room enough.^ All that day, and part of 
thi nfght^ we beat-up anff down^ as near unto the 
wreck as was possible^ but all in vain. This was a 
Uteavy and grievous events to lose our chief ship^ 
freighted with great provision ; but worse was the loss 
of our raen^ to the number of almost a hundred souls : 
amongsj|whom was drowned a learned man^ an Hunga- 
rian^ bom in the city of Buda, cayed thereof Budecus^ 
who^ out of ^iety and zeal to good attempts^ adventured 
in this action^ minding to record^ in the Latin tongue^ 
the gests and things worthy of remembrance happening 
in this discovery to the honour of oUr nation. Here^ 
also^ perished our Saxon refiner and discutl^erer of in- 
estimable riches. Maurice Brown^ the captain^ when 
advised to shift for his life in the pinnace^ refused to 
quit the ship^ lest it should be thought to have been 
lost through his default.* With this mind he mounted 
upon the highest deck^ where he attended imminent 
death and unavoidable^ — how long,” says Hayes, I 
leave it to God, who withdraweth not his comfort from 
his servants at such time.'* Twelve men made their 
way back in a small pinnace to Newfoundland, two 
having perished on the way of cold and hunger. 

The people now lost courage ; the weather contihued 
thick and J:>lustering, with increase of cold, wintS* 
drawing on ; and they in the frigate besought the general 
to make for England before they should all perish. They 
made signs of distress to the Golden Hind, pointing 
to their mouths and to their clothing, thin and ragged.’* 
The crew there also joined in the desire to return home, 
and sir Humphrey yielded tp their wish, having com- 
passion upon his poor men, in whom he saw no lack of 
goodwill, but of means fit to perform the action they came 
for.’* llierefore, calling the capjj^in and master of the 
Hind, he represented to thqp th% necessity of return- 
ing, saying, Be content^ we have seen enough. And 
Hakluyt, 15G— 7. 
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tike M care cif expeasea jfaat: I will aet you forA 
rayeljy the neat spring, if God send us safe home. ^ Le]^ 
us no longer strive here^ where we fight against the ele^ 
mints/* So> on the last day of August, they dianged 
their course, the wind being large for England, but very 
high, and the sea rough, insomuch that the frigate was 
almost swallowed up. 

After weathering a sharp storm^ sir Humphrey came 
aboard the Hind *^to m^e merry/* He continued 
there from morning till night, lamenting greatly the 
loss of his great ship, more of the men, but most of 
all his bookf and notes ; and what else,” ^ays captain 
Hayes, ** 1 know not, for which he was out of 
measure grieved : the same, doubdess, being some 
matter of more importance, which I could not draw 
from him ; yet, by circumstances, 1 gathered the same 
to he the ore which Daniel the Saxon had brought to 
him in the New*found-land. Whatsoever it was, the 
remembrance touched him so qui^k, as not being able 
to contain Igmself, he beat his boy in great rage, ever 
so long after the miscarrying of the ship ; because, upon 
a fair day, when he was becalmed, be sent his boy 
aboard the Admiral to fetch certain things, amongst 
which this, being chief, was yet forgotten and left be- 
hind: after which time hC could never conveniently 
send again. Herein my opinion was better confirmed 
by sundry conjectures ; for whereas he had never be- 
fore good conceit of these north parts, now his mind 
was wholly fixed upon the New-found-land; and as be- 
fore he refused not to grant assignments liberally, now 
he became contrarily affected, refusing to make any so 
large grants* Also, laying down his determination for 
the voyage to be reattempted in the spring following, 
he assigned the captain and master of the Golden Hind 
unto the south discovery, and reserved unto himself 
thb north, affirming th^t this voyage bad won his heart 
from the south, and^Aiat he was now become a northern 
man altogether.’* 

At this time sir Humphrey was full of hope, thanking 
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CkMl fiir what he had seen, which he aatd would be anoo^ 

for^hem all, and oonfldentlj expeodug that, on the rawrt 
gf hia good tidiuga^ the .queen would lend him money 
enough and be Aoitld " ndhd aak a penny of no man. 
He was now ui:^ to remain in the Hind, of 

peraiating in hia pnrpoae of going thigugh in the fHgate, 
wbidi waa orercharged with fights, nettage, and 
artillery, “too cumberaome fisr so small a boat, diht 
was to pass through the ocean-sea at that season. But 
when he waa entreated thus, this, was his answer, * I 
will not forsake my little company going homewto’d, 
with whom I have passed so many storms and perils.’ 
In very truth," says his friend, " he was urged to be so 
over-hardy by hard repwts given of him, tliat he was 
afndd of the sea; albeit this was rather raslmess 
advised resolution, to prefer the word of a vain report to 
the wdght of his own life. Seeing he would not bend 
to reason, he had provision’out of the Hind ; and so we 
committed him to God’s protection, and set him aboard 
his pinnace, we being more than 300 leagues onward 
of our way home.” 

On the 9th of September, while they were contend- 
ing with “ foul weather and terrible seas, breaking 
short and high, pyramid-wise, — men which all theh 
life had occupied the sea never saw it more outrage- 
ous," — the frigate was nearly cast away ; yet at 
that time she recovered ; and, giving forth signs of 
jo^, the general, sitting abaft, with a book in his 
hand, cried out unto those in the Hind, as often as they 
approached within hearing, “ We are as near to heaven 
by sea as by land ! ” That ssme night, about mid- 
night, the frigate being ahead, her lights suddenly dis- 
appeared, and the watch cried the general was cast 
away, « which was too true, the frigate haying at that 
moment been swallowed up.” On the 22d, the Hind, 
in great torment of weather and* peril of drowninu, ar- 
rived at Falmouth.* 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert is called by Campbell one of 

* Hakluyt, i. 401. 
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the worthiest men of that age^ whether we regiurd the 
strength of his understanding or his heroic courage; 
the parent, in a manner, of aU our plantations, being 
the first who introduced a legal and regular method of 
settling, without which such undertakings must neces.^ 
sarily prove unsuccessful. Besides, the treatise which 
he published in lo76, of the north-west, passage, was 
the ground of all the expectation which the best seamen 
had for many years of finding such a route to the Edl3t 
Indies. His friend Hayes, rendering justice to a pur«i 
pose so '^honest and godly, as that of reducing to 
Christian piety those femote and heathen countries not 
actually possessed by Christians, and most rightly ap- 
pertaining to the crown of England,’* taxes him, never- 
theless, with temerity and presumption : first, for being 
too prodigal of his own patrimony and too careless of 
other men’s expenses, while there was only a probabi. 
lity, and not a certain and determinate plan* of habit- 
ation ; and for holding out (as he supposed) a promise 
to his associates, that, if their primary object failed, they 
should be saved some other way, of which they made 
their best reckoning ; and because of which, in Hayes’s 
judgment, it pleased God not to prosper his first and 
great preparation. After that failure, as it were, im- 
patient to abide in expectation better opportunity and 
meaiAi which God might raise, he tlirust himself again 
into the action, for which he was not fi^, presuming 
the cause, pretended in God’s behalf, would carry hhn 
to the desired end. Into which having thus made re- 
entry, he could not yield again to withdraw, though he 
saw no encouragement to proceed, lest his credit, foiled 
in his first attempt, in a second should utterly be dis- 
graced. Between extremities he made a right adven- 
ture, putting all to God and good fortune ; and, which 
was worst, refused not to entertain every person and 
means whatsoever to furnish out the expedition. But, 
such is the infinite bounty of God, who from evil 
deriveth good : for, besides that fruit may grow in 
time of our travelling into those northward lands, the 
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crosses^ turmoils^ and afflictions^ both in the prepare 
ation and e^chcution of this voyage^ did correct the 
intemperate humours in this genUeman which made 
unsavoury his manifold virtues ; then^ as he was re- 
fined^ and made nearer drawing unto the image of God^ 
it pleased the divine wUl to receive him to himself.”* 
Camden speaks of sir Humphrey Gilbert as teaching 
others what he learned too late himself, — ^^that it is a 
di^culter thing to carry over colonies unto remote 
cchin tries upon private men’s purses than he and others, 
in erroneous credulity^ had persuaded themselves, to 
their own cost and detriment.” Raleigh, however, Vas 
one of those who are so thoroughly possessed by the 
spirit of ad\enture that they neither learn to be wise by 
others’ harms nor by their own. Only a few months 1584* 
after the fate of his brother and the failure of the 
Newfoundland project was known, he obtained letters 
patent for another enterprise of the same kind, on the 
same terms and in the same words as those which had 
been granted to sir Gilbert. Among the persons of 
great worth as well as substance who engaged with him 
in this undertaking, sir Richard Greenville and Mr. 
William Saunderson are named. Two barks, under 
captains Philip Amadas and Arthur Barlow, were sent 
to explore some undiscovered part of America, north of 
the Gulf of Florida, and look out a favourable situation 
for the proposed colony. Having sailed along the coast 
120 miles, before they could And any entrance or river, 
they anchored in the first that appeared, a little within 
the haven’s mouth ; and there, in the usual form, took 
possession of the land for her mijesty as rightful queen 
and princess thereof, and then delivered it over to Ra. 
leigh’s use, according to the queen’s letters. This 
proved to be the island of Wocoton. After some 
friendly intercourse with the natives, and <^ith Gran- 
ganimeo, whom they understood, to be brother to king 
Wingina of Wingandacoa, Barlow and seven compa» 
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nions proceeded tirenty mike, by eriiet iliey' saj^Mwed 
to be a river, called Ocram by tlk kidiane,. ^^and roya* 
niog toward the city of Sfcicoah,** bnt which waa what 
ia now caUed Pamlico Sound, through i^ch theyaamo 
to the kland' of Roanoak, near the moudk of Albemarie 
Sound. No miaadventure of any kind having occurretl 
during diia diort*tarriance, diey Tetatned to England 
by the middle of September, and gave a florid aoeount 
of their good fortune. Nothing could be more delight* 
ful, more fruitful, more pkntiful, than the country.. 
It waa " BO fliU of %rap^ beating and 

aurgie of the aea oveeflowed themr*' there waa audbt 
plenty, " both on the aand and on the green aoil, on 
&e hills and in the {daina, as well on every littk abmb 
as climbing towards the tops of high cedars, that 1,"^ 
says one of the captains, " think in all the world the 
like abundance is not to be found ; and myself, having 
seen those parts of Europe that most abound. And su<di 
difference as were incredible to be written.” The 
woods were full of deer, conies, hares, and fowls, even 
in the midst of summer, in incredible abundance. The 
cedars, “ the highest and reddest in tte wodd,** 
far exceeding those of the Azores, of the Indies, or 
Lebanon. Among the trees '*of excellent smell and 
quality,” was that which beareth the rind of Uack 
cinnamon.” The inhabitants were represented in as 
flattering colours as the country:- they were ‘'very 
handsome and goodly people, in their behaviour vss 
mannerly and dvil as any of Europe.” " No pe<^le 
in the world carried more respect to thmr king, nobility, 
and governors." A jgsore kind, genfle, loving, and 
faithful people could not be found r they woe void of 
all guile and treason, and lived after the manner of the 
goldmi age. The writer was not afraid any incmr- 
gruity would be perceived when he adds, that they had 
a mortal malice against, a certain neighbouring nadon ; 
diat th«r wars woe very cruel and bloody ; and that by 
reason thereof, and of civil dissensions which had 
happened of late years amongst them, the people were 
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marrdDoudy wasted^ and in eofne plaiOea the country 
left desolate** 

The queen was so wdDL pleased with this ac<y)unt of 
Wingandacoa^ as they supposed the oountry to called, 
that Ae gave it the name of Virginia ; as well/* says 
Lediard t> because it was first discovered in her reign 
as a virgin queen, as because it did still seem to retain 
the virgin purity and plenty of the first creation, and 
the people their primitive innocence. For they seemed 
not dehanched nor corrupted with those pomps and 
vanities which had deprav^ and enslaved the rest of 
mankind ; neither were thdr hands hardened by labbur, 
nor their minds corrupted by the desire of hoarding up 
treasure. They were without boundaries to their land, 
without property in cattle ; and seemed to have escaped, 
or rather not to have been concerned in, the first curse 
of getting their bread by the sweat of their* brow, for 
by their pleasures alone they supplied all their necessi* 
ties, that is, by fishing, fowling, and hunting ; skins 
being their only clothing, and these laid aside by far the 
greater part of the year ; living without labour, and 
only gathering the fruits of the earth when ripe, or fit 
for use; nor fearing present want, nor solicitous for 
the future, but daily finding sufficient afresh for their 
sustenance.*’ As if any portion of the human race had 
ever, at any time, in any part of the world, existed 
under such circumstances ! 

But in all ages men are easily deceived, and easily 
deceive others. Raleigh was not scrupulous in holding 
out fallacious allurements to other adventurers, and he 
was ready to hazard his own mc^ns as lightly as he had 
acquired them. At this time he was prospering both 
in favour and fortune ; he had been chosen, with sir 
William Courtenay, to represent their native county in 
parliament ; had been knighted by Elizabeth, fhigid aa 
she was in the distribution of .honours ; and had obu 
tuned from her a grant of 18,(X)0 acres from the for«- 

• H^ujt,iaaia-e0i. f vsi.l sot. 
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fdted estates in the counties of Cork and Waterford 
and a patent for licensing t the vendors of wines 
throughout the kingdom •— one of those monopolies 
which were both grievances and scandals. The queen's 
motive in granting him this was, that he might be the 
better enabled to pursue his schemes of discovery and 
colonisation. Accordingly^ this year he engaged in two 
adventures. One was for the discovery of the north.* 
west passage, the setting forth of which was committed 
to ''Mr. William Sanderson, merchant:]: of London, who 
was so forward ther^, that, besides his travail, which 
was*not small, he became the greatest adventurer widi 
his purse.’* This hazardous expedition was undertaken 
with a bark of fifty tons, called the Sunshine of Lon- 
don, and another of twenty-five, called the Moonshine 
of Dartmouth ; the first carrying twenty -three persons, 
of whom four were musicians, the second nineteen. 
John Davis, " a man very well grounded in the prin- 
ciples of the art of navigation, was captain and chief 
pilot.’* This famous seaman called Greenland the Land 
of Desolation ; gave the name of Mount Raleigh to a 
brave mount, the cliffs whereof were as bright as gold ; 
left his own more durably connected with the strait 
which he discovered ; and returned with an opinion that 
every thing which^he had observed rendered the passage 
prob^le. 

In the same year Raleigh ventured a larger outlay 
upon his Virginian scheme. Here there seemed fewer 
difficulties to overcome, and the adventurers might hope 
to repay themselves by piivateering upon the Spa- 
niards on the, way. Sir Richard Greenville had the com- 
mand of the expedition, which consisted of seven sail. 

* These lands he planted at his own expense, and. at the end of the 
queen's reign, sold to Richard Boyle, the great earl of Cork, who owns this 
puvdiase to bavabeen the first step to **his vast fortune.".— /Sir JSgerton 

t This involved him in a dispute with the University of Cambridge, 'th • 
particulars of which may be found in " Strype's Annals" <158^, chapter 
xxvii. Mr. Cayley bestows some hard words upon the university on thia 
occasion, where they were not called for. The question was concerning a 
point of law. and it was decided against Raleigh. 

t A globe.iiiaker Ledlard calls him, I. SSR 
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He left a colony there of 100 men.* Raleigh, at his 
own chargef^ sent a ship of 100 tons with supplies for 
them the ensuing year ; but before it arrived the settlers 
and the Indians had become too well acquainted with 
each other to continue at peace ; imprudence and mis-i 
conduct on one part^ and treachery and cruelty on the 
other, had brought great calamities on both ; and the 
survivors of the colony thought themselves happy when 
Drake opportunely came upon that coast, and gave them 
a passage home.:|: Greenville arrived with three ships 
to reinforce and store them a fortffight after their de- 
parture. In their eagerness to escape they liad lefiP no 
tidings of themselves, and he could hear none; but 
being unwilling to lose possession of the country, he 
landed fifteen men in the isle of Koanoak, furnished 
them plentifully with all manner of provision for two 
years, and departed for England. 

This had been made a saving, if not a profitable 
voyage, by prizes taken from the Spaniards on the way 
out and home, and by landing upon some of the Azores 
on their return, and spoiling some of the towns of all 
such things as were worth carriage.’* Sir Walter 
then fitted out a third expedition, of three sail, with 
150 colonists, under the charge of John White, to 
whom, with twelve chosen persons, he gave a charter, 
incorporating them by the name of governor and as- 
sistants of the city of Raleigh in Virginia. They sailed 
in April ; and, having narrowly escaped shipwreck 
through the error and carelessness of their naval conaa 
mander, arrived at Hatorask in the latter end of June, 
White, with forty of his best jpen, went then aboard 
the pinnace, intending to pass up to Roanoak and seek 
for the fifteen settlers whom Greenville had left there 
t^ie preceding year. His intention was, when he should 
have learned from them on what terms they were with 
the savages, to return to the fleet, coast along to the 

• See VoL 111. pp. 187. 398L 

f Liedianl (I. dSS.) teys that RaleM Went himself in this ship, Thia Is 
not likely ; and there la nothing in Hakluyt or Smith to support it. 

. S Hakluyt, Ui. 961. 
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CShenfMlte, aad dtere nudte his sect and fart, aeoordo 
iag to file nrzitten instructions which he had recehred 
fiom But no soonv had he put off than the 

aailars were hailed ftosa the diip, and ordered not to 
bring hadt any person except the gOTemor^ and two or 
ditee sndi as he approved ; fiw t& snmmer being far 
ipent> the master would land all the colonists there, 
and proceed no ftrther. As the sailors todc part with 
the master, it booted not the governor to contend. He 
landed at sunset in the place where the fifteen men 
woe left, but "foo^ none of them, nor any sign that 
die; had been there, saving only the bones of one of 
them, whom the savages had alain long before.” Next 
day they walked to the west side of Ae island, where 
" Ralph Lane had had his fort, with snndry necessary 
and decent dwelling-houses ma^ by his men. When 
we came thither,” says the writer, " we fimnd the fort 
rased down, but all the houses standing unhurt ; saving 
that the nether rooms of them, and also of the fort, 
were overgrown with melons of divers sorts, and deer 
within them feeding on the mdons.*' Order was given 
to repair these houses and construct others. * 

While they were thus employed, George Howe, who 
was one of the twelve assistants, strayed some two miles 
from his company, where a party of savages espied him, 
wading almost naked in die water, and catdiing crabs 
with a small forked stick. “ They shot at him, gave 
him sixteen wounds with their arrows, and, after they 
had slain him with their wooden swor^, they beat his 
head in pieces, and fled over the water to the main.” 
The governor had broui^t with him an Indian/ ^anteo 
by name, the survivor of two whom captain Amadas 
had taken to England. A party was now sent with thki 
interpreter to the isle of Croatoan, where lus kindred 
dwdt ; and*upon his assurance that the coming of the 
Engliah was “ only to renew the old love wUtdi had 
been between them at the firs^ and to live wm them 
as brethren and fiiends,** a good understancfing was 
• Hakla7t.S8^ 
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^stablifllied. It vras learned £tom these Indiana^ diat the 
men whom Greenville had left were treadierondy at* 
tacked by aome of the hmtile natives^ and two having 
been killed^ and their atorriiouae set on flre^ the teC. ^ 
snainder made their way, fighting, to the water aide, ' 
and escaped in their boat ; but whither was not known, 
nor was it ever heard what had become of them. Man* 
tec’s, friends eamesdy desired that a distinct badge 
might be given them. Lane’s people having attacked 
and wounded some of them by mistime, for want of one. 
That request should have made Hie English cautious. 
They, however, thinking to revenge the death of their 
own comrade, and the attack made upon the last settlers, 
secretly crossed the water ; and coming to the settle- 
ment of their enemies before daybreak, they fell upon 
the people whom they found there. The miserable 
souls, herewidi amazed, fled into some diick reeds 
growing fast by, where our men perceiving them, shot 
one through the body ; and therewith we entered the 
reeds,” says one of the party, among which we hoped 
to acquit their evil doing toward us ; but we were de* 
ceived, for those savages were our fnends, and were 
come from Croatoan to gather the com and fruit of that 
place, because they understood our enemies were fled 
immediately after they had slain George Howe, and for 
haste had left all their corn, tobacco, and poippions 
standing in such sort, that all had been devoui^ by the 
birds and deer if it had not been gathered in time. 
But they had like to have paid dearly for it ; for it was 
so dark that if one of their wives had not had a child 
at her back she had been slainJPor a man ; and, as hap 
was, another savage knew master Stafibrd, and went to 
him, calling him by his name, whereby he was saved.” ^ 
And now, according to Ralei^’s instructions, 
Manteo was christened in Roanoak, and called lord 
thereof, and of Dasamonguepeuk, in reward of his 
fidAful services.” And Ihe wife of Ananias Dare, one 
of the assistants, being delivered of a dauj^ter, the 
• UakliiytbSet. 
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child being the first Christian bom in that country^ 
was baptized by the name of Virginia. By this time 
the ships had unladen the goods and stores of the 
lAtoters^' and were taking in wood and water for their 
return. It was thought expedient that two of the as- 
sistants should go back as factors for the company ; but 
all had come out with so firm an intention of settling 
there^ that none could be induced to undertake this 
office. At length the whole company^ both of assist- 
ants and planters^ came to the governor, and with one 
voice requested him^o return himself^ for the better 
and sooner obtaining of supplies and other necessaries 
for them. But he refused^ and alleged many sufficient 
causes why he would not : one was, that he could 
not so suddenly return back without his great discredit, 
leaving the action, and so many whom he had partly 
procured by his persuasion to leave their native coun. 
try ; that the enemies to him and the action would ' 
not spare to slander him, by saying that he went to 
Virginia for no other end but politicly to lead so many 
into a country in which he never meant to stay himself.'* 
It appears by another of his reasons, that he had 
not quite so much reliance upon the probity of the 
colonists as they seem to have had upon his ; for he 
also alleged that, seeing they intended' presently to 
removp fifty miles farther up into the main, he being 
absent, his goods might be spoiled, and most of it pil- 
fered in the carriage ; so that, at his return, he should 
either be forced to provide himself again, or find him- 
self utterly unfurnished, whereof already he had found 
some proof, being but oijpe from them but three days.’* 
Whereupon he concluded that he would not go himself. 
The next day, however, they renewed their request, and 
he yielded to their extreme entreaty,” upon their giving 
him a bond,ninder all their hands and seals, for the 
safe preserving of all his goods, and also this testimony 
to secure him against all reproach : — May it please 
you her mijesty’s subjects of England, we, your friends 
and countrymen, the planters in Virginia, do by these 
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presents let you, and every of you, to understand, that 
for the present and speedy supply of certain our Known 
and apparent lacks and needs, most requisite and neces^ 
sary for the good and happy planting of us, or any 
other in this land of Virginia, we all, of one mind ana 
consent, have most earnestly entreated and incessantly 
requested John White, governor of the planters in Vir- 
ginia, to pass into England, for the better and more as- 
sured help and setting forward of the foresaid supplies, 
and knowing assuredly that he hojh can best, and will 
labour and take pains in that behalf for us all ; an(\ he, 
not once but often, refusing it, for our sakes and for 
the honour and maintenance of the action hath at last, 
though much against his will, yielded to leave his go- 
vernment and all his goods among us, and himself in 
all our behalfs to pass into England ; of whose know- 
ledge and fidelity in handling this matter, as all others, 
we do assure ourselves by these presents,][and will you to 
give all credit thereunto/' 

After many mishaps and a miserable voyage. White Aug. 
reached England in November, at an unlucky time for 
the colonists whom he had left. The danger of 
Spanish invasion was then so imminent, that all the 
naval strength of the country was required for its de- 
fence ; and when Raleigh was preparing supplies, which 
Greenville was to have taken out, that brave office? was 
ordered not to proceed to sea with them. White, how- 
ever, so urgently represented the necessity of the case, 
that two small pinnaces were despatched with stores and 
fifteen planters. Instead of pursuing their voyage they 
thought proper to cruize for prkes, till two men of war 
from Rochelle disabled and rified them, and obliged 
them to put back for England. Raleigh, who had now, 
it is said, expended 40,000/. upon this attefnpt at colo- 
nisation, was either unable to persist in the adventure, 
or iinp^ient of waiting for the slow returns which 
could bc"txpected from a country in which neither gold 
nor silver had been found. He, therefore, assigned * 
over his patent to a company of merchants, giving, at] 539 . 
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die eame tinuj 1001. "in eipedal xegerd and leal of 
planting die Cfariatian rdigion in dioae barbarona conn, 
yiea, and for the advancement and preferment of the 
same^ and the common utility and profit of the inha- 
hitanta." White was a member of the company. He 
seems to have done his duty toward the colonists to the 
utmost of his power^ ae they had expected from him. 
Finding that three ships^ fitt^ out for the West Indies 
at the especial charge of a London merchant^ were de- 
tained at Plymouth«>^y a general embargo^ when they 
were ready to sail he obtained, through Raleigh’s in- 
fluence, a licence for them to proceed on their voyage ; 
in consideration whereof the owner engaged that they 
should transport a convenient number of passengers, 
with their furniture and necessaries, and land them in 
Virginia. In contempt of this engagement. White, 
who had hoped now to go out with such supplies as his 
poor countrymen had two years been looking for, was 
only allowed a passage for himself and his chest. There 
was no time for him to go to Raleigh with his com. 
plaint ; for the ships,” he says, being all in readi- 
ness, would have departed before 1 could have made 
my return ; then both governors, masters, and sailors 
regarding very smally the goods of their countrymen in 
Virginia, determined nothing less than to touch at those 
places, but wholly disposed themselves to seek after 
purchase and spoil, spending so much time therein that 
summer was spent before we arrived in Virginia.” 

They anchored at Hatorask in the middle of August ; 
and seeing a great smoke in the isle of Bhanoak, near 
the place where the colony had been left. White, who 
had a married daughter among the colonfots, was in 
good hope that some of them were there^ looking for 
his return. The two boats went ashore, leaving orders 
for the gunners to make ready three guns, well loaded, 
and to shoot them off* with reasonable space between 
each shot, to the end that their reports might be heard 
at the place where they hoped to find some of their 
people.” , They were ** sore tired before they came 
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to the smolse; end^ vha^ grieved them morej, when 
they came there they found neither man nor sign that 
any had been there latdy/* On the morrow a second, 
tearch was made ; but one of the boats was swamped^i 
and the captain^ with four others of the cbiefest men, 
perished, — n misdiance which did so much discom- 
fort the sailors, that they were all of one mind not to 
go any farther to seek the planters f but they yielded to 
White's persuasion and Ae authority of the surviving 
captain, and making for the plac^vrhere the colonists 
were left, they oveihhot it in the dark. Espying then the 
^ght of a great fire through the woods, Aey rowed 'to- 
wards it ; and when we came right over against it,'* 
says White, we let fall our grapnel near the shore, 
and sounded with a trumpet a caD, and after many fa- 
miliar English tunes of songs, and called to them 
friendly ; but we had no answer. We therefore landed 
at daybreak, and coming to the fire we found the grass 
and sundry rotten trees burning about the place." Go* 
ing from thence to the place where the colony had been 
left three years before, '^all the way we saw in the 
sand the print of the savages’ feet trodden that night ; 
and as we entered up the sandy bank, upon a tree on 
the very brow thereof, were curiously carved these fair 
Roman letters, CKO, which letters presently we knew 
to signify the place where I should find the planters 
seated, according to a token agreed upon at my depar- 
ture ; which was, that they should not fail to write or 
carve on the trees, or posts of the doors, the name of 
the place white they should be seated, for at my coming 
away they were prepared to remove from Roanoak fifty 
miles into the main. Therefore, at my departure, I 
willed them, that if they should happen to be distressed 
in any of those places, then they should carve over the 
letters or name a Cross ; but we found no such sign of 
distress. And having well considered of this, we passed 
toward the place where they were left ; but we found 
the houses taken down, and the place strongly enclosed 
with a high palisade of great trees, with cortynes and 
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jankers very forUlike ; and one of the chief trees or 
postSj at the right side of the entrance^ had the bark 
taken oil; and five feet from the ground^ in fair capital 
letters^ was written CROATOAN, without any cross or 
sign of distress. In the palisade we found many bars 
of iron^ two pigs of lead^ four iron fowlers^ iron saker 
shotj and such like heavy things^ thrown here and there^ 
almost overgro'wn with grass and weeds. We went to 
see if we could find any of their boats ; but could per- 
ceive no sign of tkcni, nor of the falcons and small 
ordnance which were left with them. At our re|urn 
from the creeks some of our sailors^ meeting us^ told 
they had found where divers chests had l^en hidden^ 
and long since digged up again and broken up^ and 
much of the goods in them spoiled and scattered about ; 
but nothing left^ of such things as the savages knew any 
use of, undefaced. Presently captain Cooke and I went 
to the place, which was in the end of an old trench 
made by captain Amadas, where we found five chests 
that had been carefully hidden of the planters, and of 
the same chests three were my own ; and about the place 
many of my things spoiled and broken, and my books 
torn from the covers, the frames of some of my pictures 
and maps rotten and spoiled with rain, and my armour 
almost eaten through with rust. This could be no other 
but %he deed of the savages our enemies at l^asamon- 
gwepeuk, who had watched the dei>arture of our men 
to Croatoan, and digged up every place where they 
suspected any thing to be buried. But although it 
much grieved me to see such spoil of my ftoods, yet^ on 
the other side, I greatly joyed that I had found a cer- 
tain token of their safe being at Croatoan, which is the 
place where Manteo was bom, and the savages of the 
island our friends.*' • 

It was now agreed that they should make for Croa- 
toan ; but one mishap followed another ; and though 
they^left the coast with the intention of wintering in the 
West Indies, and visiting their countrymen in Virginia 
• Haklart^m 
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on their return^ foul weather compelled them to 
frame their course first for the Azores, and thence for 
England. No farther attempt was made to relieve the 
colonistf', nor to ascertain their fate. The names of 
ninety-one men, seventeen women, and nine children, 

which safely arrived at Virginia, and remained to in- 
habit there/’ and of two infants who were born there, 
arc preserved in Hakluyt ; and of these persons no- 
thing was ever afterwards known.* No farther attempt 
was made to succour them, nor e^en to ascertain their 
Hakluyt was one of the company to which 
Raleigh assigned his patent ; and to Hakluyt, address- 
ing the journal of his last voyage, his most well- 
wishing " and more deeply engaged frienci," White 
says these evils and unfortunate events had not 
chanced if the order set down by sir Walter Raleigh 
had been observed, or if iny daily and continual peti- 
tions for th<' performance of the same might have taken 
any place. — Ytt. seeing it is not ray first crossed voy- 
age, I remain contented ; and, wanting my wishes, I 
leav<' eff’ from prosecuting that whereunto I would to 
Gt)d my wealth were answerable to my will. Thus FcK 
C(»miijjtlir.g the relief of iny discomfortable company, 
the platil^^rs in Virginia, to the merciful help of the 
Almighty, whuin I most humbly beseech to help and 
comfort tliem according to his most holy will anda their 
desire, 1 take my leave.” 

More exertions might, perhaps, have been made to 
relieve these unfortunate plantt»rs, if the intervening 
years had not been the busiest of Raleigh’s adventurous 
life. He had borne a part in tlie defeat of the Armada, 
and wa.s probably one of those persons whose advice 
was followed by the lord high admiral. In the tri- 
umphant procession to return thanks at St. Paul’s 
for that great deliverance, he was codspicuous as 
commander of the queen’s guard. He obtained a 
considerable augmentation of his wine- patent. He 

was one of the eleven hundred gentlemen who ad- 
• Hakluyt, 28& 
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ventured in the Portugal expedition with the prior 
Don Antonio ; and he had the good fortune to be 
one of the' three hundred and fifty who returned from 
it. None of the errors which were committed in 
that expedition were imputable to him ; and' his con- 
duct in it having been such as might be expected from 
a man of his known abilities^ he was honoured by 
the queen with a golden chain. The favour, however, 
which he had hitherto enjoyed was soon withdrawn. 
Essex, who regarckd him as a rival, succeeded iq^ 
eloigning him from the court, and he was sent to 
Ireland, which was regarded as an honourable banish- 
ment.* There he became acquainted with Spenser, whoA 
he encouraged to proceed with the Faery Queen." 
Upon his restoration to favour, he recommended the 
poet to Elizabeth’s notice ; and when the three first 
books of that delightful poem were published, the letter 
in which the author, pursuant to sir Walter’s advice, ex- 
pounded his whole intention, was addressed to him.” 

Raleigh was a poet himself, and of no ordinary 
merit, resembling in this respect his rival and enemy, 
Essex. He had some scheme for what he called an 
office of address,” whereby he intended to establish a 
regular communication between studious men. This was 
one of those projects which probably led the way to the 
forniation of our Royal Society ; for Evelyn speaks of 

that long-dried fountain of communication which 
Montaigne first proposed, sir Walter Raleigh put in 
practice, and Mr. Hartlib endeavoured to revive.” The 
time for such institutions was not come ; ,and Raleigh, 
whose versatile talents ^ight have rendered him equally 
distinguished in fine literature and in science, seems, 
during his prosperous days, only to have cultivated the 
one as an accomplishment, and the other as subservient to 
the military profession. Perhaps none of his contempo- 

* In a letter of court news to Anthony Bacon (Aug, 17. 1589), the writer 
aajrs that £s«ex had ** chased Mr. Raleigh from the court, and confined 
him unto Ireland. Conjecture you the rest of that matter.** (Birch, 156.) 

Ko light has been thrown upon this intrigue : but we know firom Spenser 
tbattbe ** shepherd of the ocean ** fell himself unkindly and unjustly used. 
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vary countrymen had studied that profession so carefully ; 
though in the successful actions wherein he was engaged^ 
it was never his fortune to hold the first place. The 
Spaniards^ who always obtained good intelligence of 
whatever it concerned them to know from their agents 
in this country^ regarded him as the enemy of whom^ 
for his enterprising spirit^ they stood most in fear, 
Drake alone excepted. He had, indeed, a rooted 
enmity against Spain ; the hope of enriching himself 
•by a predatory war, or by colonial^onquests, may have 
strengthened this feeling, but he abhorred the principles 
of the Spanish government, and believed that the skfbst 
policy for England against such a power was to carry 
on active and persevering hostilities. This he strongly 
expressed at the conclusion of report of sir Richard 
Greenville’s last action,” which he drew up in honour of 
his friend. ** For matter of religion,” said he, it would 
require a particular volume if 1 should set down how ir- 
religiously they (the Spaniards) cover their greedy and 
ambitious pretences with the veil of piety. — There is no 
kingdom or commonwealth in all Europe but, if they be 
reformed, they then invade it for religion’s sake ; if it 
be, as they term, catholic, they pretend title, as if the 
kings of Castille were the natural heirs of all the 
world ; and so, between both, no kingdom is unsought. 
Where they dare not with their own forces to invadt, they 
basely entertain the traitors and vagabonds of all other 
nations, seeking by these and by their runagate Jesuits 
to win parts, and have by that means ruined many 
noble houses and others in this land, and have ex- 
tinguished both their lives ai^d families. And if our 
English papists do but look unto Portugal, against 
which they have no pretence of religion, how their 
nobility are put to death or imprisoned, their rich men 
made a prey, and all sorts of people captived, they shall 
find that the obedience even of the Turk is easy and a 
liberty in respect of the slavery and tyranny of Spain. 
What have they done in Sicill, in Naples, Millaine^ 
and in die Low Countries? Who hath there been 
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spared for religion at all? And it cometh to mj 
remembrance of a certain burgher of Antwerp, whose 
house being entered ,by a company of Spanish soldiers 
when they first sacked the city, he besought them to 
spare him and his goods, being a good catholic, and 
one of their own party and faction. The Spaniards 
answered that they knew him to be of a good con- 
science for himself, but his money, plate, jewels, and 
goods were all heretical, and therefore good prisSb ; so 
they abused and to|jpiented the foolish Fleming, who 
hoped that an Agnus Dei had been a sufficient target 
against all force of that holy and charitable nation. 
Neither have they at any time, as they protest, invaded 
the kingdoms of the Indies and Peru, and elsewhere, 
but only led thereunto rather to reduce the people to 
Christianity than for either gold or empire ; when as 
in one only island, called Hispaniola, they have wasted 
thirty hundred thousand of the natural people, besides 
many millions else in other places of the Indies : a poor 
and harmless people created of God, and might have 
been won to his knowledge, as many of them were, and 
almost as many as ever were persuaded thereunto. — Who 
would, therefore, repose trust in such a nation of ra- 
venous strangers, and especially in those Spaniards, 
which more greedily thirst after English blood than 
after 'the lives of any other people in Europe, for the 
many overthrows and dishonours they have received at 
our hands, whose weakness we have discovered to the 
world ; and whose forces at home, abroad, in Europe, 
in India, by sea and land, we have, even with handfuls 
of men and ships, overthrown and dishonoured ? 

These opinions he enforced in parliament, agreeing 
with those who wished to have the quarrel with Spain 
maintained on national grounds. He knew,*' he said, 

^ many who' held it not lawful in conscience to take 
from the Spaniards while the two nations were on their 
present footing ; and he knew also that if it were lawful 
and open war, there would be more voluntary hands 
♦ Hakluyt, ii. 174, 175. 
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than the queen would stand in need of to send to sea.” 
Large supplies were required, and Raleigh spoke in 
support of the motion^ not only (as he protested) to 
please the queen^ to whom he was infinitely bound 
above his deserts, but for the necessity frhich he both 
saw and knew. The king of Spain,” he said, had 
beleaguered us on every side. In Denmark, the king 
being young, lie had corrupted the council and nobility, 
so that he was like to speed himself with shipping from 
thence. Great store, too, he had If^l in in the marine 
towns of the Low Countries and of Norway. ^In 
France he had the parliament towns at his command ; 
in Britany, all the best havens ; and in Scotland he 
had so corrupted the nobles, that he had promised them 
forces to re-establish papistry : there they were ready 
to join w’ith any foreign forces that would make them 
strong to be by themselves and to resist others ; for, 
as he thought, there were not six gentlemen in that 
country of one religion. In his own kingdom there is 
all possible repairing, and he is coming with sixty gal- 
lie?, besides other shipping, with purpose to annoy us. 
We must then have no ships riding at anchor ; all will 
be little enough to* w'ithstand him ! At his coming he 
fully determineth to get Plymouth, or at least to possess 
some of the liavcns tin's summer within our land ; and 
Plymouth is a place of most danger, for no ordrfhnce 
can be carried thither to remove him : the passages will 
not give leave. Now the way to defeat him is this : to 
send a royal army to supplant him in Britany, and to 
possess ourselves there ; and to send a strong navy to 
sea, and to lie with it upon the Cape and such places 
as his ships bring his riches to, that they may set upon 
all that comes. This we are able to do, and undoubt- 
edly with fortunate success if we underlake.’Jt 

The two houses differed upon the amount of the 
supplies ; the lords proposing more than the commons 
had granted. A conference was proposed and nega- 
tived^ but in the next day’s debate Raleigh brought the 
* Part History, I. 880. t Ibid. 888. 
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house to a better mind by alleging that the question 
had been mistaken ; and that though he could not make 
it a question again^ yet it might be propounded in some 
such words as these, Whether the house would be 
pleased to h&ve a general conference with the lords, 
touching the great and imminent danger of the nation, 
and the present necessary supply of treasure to be pro- 
vided speedily for the same, according to the proportion 
of the necessity?” This was agreed to without one 
dissentient voice* ;%and in the end the larger sum was 
grapted. In her speech on dissolving the parliament, 
the queen said, This subsidy you give me I accept 
thankfully, if you give me your goodwill With it ; but 
if the necessity of the time and your preservation did 
not require it, I would refuse it. But, let me tell you, 
the sum is not so much but that it is needful for a 
princeiss to have so much always lying in her coffers for 
your defence in time of need, and not be driven to get 
it when she should use it.”t 

On this occasion Raleigh had done the government 
good service ; yet at this time, he who had tastec^” 
it is said, abundantly of the queen’s love,” found it 
beginning to decline, and therefore resolved to undertake 
15 V 2 . ^ naval expedition — a course which as$ortQ|l equally 
with his views of national policy and private interest. 
He ft'as still in sufficient favour to obtain her commis- 
sion, and he slacked not his uttermost diligence to 
make full provision of all things necessary,” both in his 
choice of* good ships and sufficient men. Of fifteen 
ships, the queen supplied the two chiefest the rest 
were either his own, or his good friends’, or adventurers 
of London. '' For the gentlemen, his consorts and 
officers, to give them their right,” says Hakluyt §, they 
were so we)! qualified in courage, experience, and dis- 
cretion, as the greatest prince might repute himself 
happy to be served with their like.” Sir John Bur- 
tough was appointed lieutenant-general, Raleigh having 


* Pari. History, 887. 
t Blonsou. 
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the command ; the rest of the captains, soldiers^ and 
sailors were men of notable resolution, and for the most 
part such as had given to the world sufficient proof of 
their valour in divers services of the like nature.*' With 
this force he sailed in February to his^own country, 
there to store himself with such further necessaries as 
the state of his voyage did needfully require, where, the 
westerly winds blowing for a long time contrary to his 
course, bound and constrained him to keep harbour so 
many wrecks that the fittest season ifor his purpose was 
gone, the minds of his people much altered, his victuals 
consumed, and withal' her majesty, understanding {tow 
crossly all this sorted, began to call the proceeding of 
this preparation into question." The arrangements in. 
deed appear by a letter of llaleigli to Cecil to have 
been either ill settled or ill understood. 

^^Sir,’* he says to the secretary, I received your letter 
this present day at Chatham concerning the wages of the 
mariners and others. For mine own part I am very 
willing to entir bond as you persuaded me, so as the 
jyrivy seal be first sent for my enjoying the third ; but 
1 pray consider that I have laid all that I am worth, 
and must do ere 1 depart on this voyage. If it fall not 
out we^ 1 can but lose all ; and if nothing he remain- 
ing, wherewith should I pay the wages ? Besides, her 
majesty told me herself that she was contented fb pay 
her part, and my lord admiral his, and I should but 
discharge for mine own ships. And, farther, 1 have 
promised her majesty that if 1 can persuade the com- 
panies to follow sir Martin Frobisher, I will without 
fail return and bring them out into the sea but some 
fifty or threescore leagues, for which purpose my lord 
admiral hath lent me the Disdain ; which to do her 
majesty many times, with great grace, bid me remem. 
ber, and sent me the same message by William KilU. 
grew, which, God willing, if I can persuade the 
companies, 1 mean to perform, though 1 dare not be 
acknown thereof to any creature. But, sir, for me 
thus to be bound for so great a sum upon the hope of 
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another man’s fortune^ I will be loth ; and beside, if 
I am able, I see no privy seal for my thirds. I mean 
not to run away, as they say I will, for fear of a mar- 
riage, and I know not what. If any such thing were, 
I would have imparted it unto yourself before any man 
living ; and therefore, I pray, believe it not, and I 
beseech you to suppress what you can any such ma- 
licious report. For I protest before God, there is none 
upon the face of the earth that I would be fastened 
unto. And so, in^aste, I take my leave of your 
honour, from Chatham, the 10th of March. 

Yours ever to be commanded, 

W.« Raleigh/’ 

Raleigh was endowed with many great qualities, al|9l 
some good ones ; but this letter contains proof of that 
want of rectitude which was his bane. That fault was 
manifested in things of more importance to himself than 
even the present expedition ; but in regard to this ex- 
pedition also, it appears that there was M understand- 
ing between him and the queen that he was not to go 
in command of it, though the adventurers had been led 
to engage in it under such a belief. The motives for 
this are not explained in any documents which l^ve yet 
been brought to light ; but from the statement m Hak* 
luyt, dt seems that he was not acting with good faith 
toward the queen. For having put to sea on the 6th 
of May, the very next day,” says the old writer, sir 
Martin Frobisher, in a pinnace of my lord admiral’s, 
called the Disdain, met him, and brought to him from 
her majesty letters of revocation, with commandment 
to relinquish for his own part the intended attempt, and 
to leave the charge and conduct of all things in the hands 
of sir John Burrough and sir Martin Frobisher. But 
sir Walter fii^ding his honour so far engaged in the un- 
dertaking of this voyage, as without proceeding he saw 
no remedy to salve his reputation, or to content those 
his- friends which had put in adventures of great sums 
witb him ; and making construction of the queen’a 
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letters in such sort as if her commandment had been 
propounded in indifferent terms, either to advance for- 
ward, or to retire at his own discretion, would in no 
case yield to him his fleet now under sail."* He there- 
fore continued his course ; and though ii/a day or two 
he fell in with what was deemed certain information 
that there was little hopes of any good this year to he 
done in the West Indies, considering that the king of 
Spain hud sent express orders to all the ports both of the 
islands and of Terra Firina that gno ship should stir 
that year, nor any treasure be laid aboard for Spain," 
neither that unpleasant relation nor aught else cduld 
stay his proceedings, till a tempest, when they were May 
athwart Cape Finisterre, scattered the fleet, and sunk tl. 
hd^boats and pinnaces, and he himself was in danger 
to be swallowed up of the sea." Then indeed he 
obeyed tlie queen’s orders, and returned, leaving direc- 
tions for Burrough and Frobisher to divide the fleet into 
two squadrons : Burrough, with one, to cruize off the 
coast of Spain f and Frobisher, with the other, to make 
for the Azores, and there w^ait for the Indian ships. 

By the latter it was, in conjunction with a small squa- 
dron of the earl of Cumberland’s, that the Madre de 
Dios taken, a richer prize than had ever before 
been brought to England,f 

Raleigh’s expectations of profit from this capture*were 
very great : he and Hawkins, who was his principal 
partner in the enterprise, estimated the value at not 
less than half a million ; but owing more to dishonesty 
than miscalculation, it fell short of that amount by more 
than two thirds. Elizabeth, t<^, made use of her au- 
thority, and took the lioness's sh are. ij; Raleigh had in- 
curred her displeasure at this time ; the malicious 
reports which he had told Cecil not to believe, and 

• Hakluyt, ii. 195. t See Vol. III. pp. 19-24. 

t Her adventure in this voyage "was only two ships, one of which, and 
theleast of them too, was at the takingof thecarrack.** This title, however, 

** joined with her regal authority, she made such use of, that the rest of the 
adventurers were fain to submit themselves to her pleasure, with whom,” 
Monson a^s (IdS.), ** she de^t but indi^rently.*' 
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besought him to suppress^ were true to the full ex- 
tent. He had wooed and won Elizabeth, daughter of 
sir Nicholas Throckmorton. She was one of the maids 
of honour. The queen’s consent to the marriage was 
necessary ; th?s it was deemed dangerous to ask ; and 
when the consequences of their mutual affection could 
no longer be concealed/ he was committed to the 
Tower^ for what was not only a moral sin^ but in those 
days a heinous political offence. It would be easier to 
extenuate the faulty than to excuse llaleigh for the part 
whi^h he acted in confinement. I cannot^ says Mr. 
(afterwards sir) Arthur Gorges^ in a letter to Cecil, 
choose but advertise you of a strange tragedy that 
had like to have fallen out between the captain of t^e 
guard and the lieutenant of the ordnance, if I had 
not by great chance come at the verydnstant to have 
turned it into a comedy. For upon the report of her 
majesty being at sir George Carew’s, sir Walter Ra- 
leigh having gazed and sighed a long time at his study- 
window, from whence he might discern the barges and 
boats about the Blackfriar’s stairs, suddenly he brake 
out into a great distemper, and sware that his enemies 
had on purpose brought her majesty thither, to break 
his gall in sunder with Tantalus’s torment, tl^t when 
she went away he might see his death before his eyes ; 
withhiany such-like conceits. And as a man trans- 
ported with passion, he sware to sir George Carew, that 
he would disguise himself, and get into a pair of oars to 
ease his mind but with a sight of the queen, or else he 
protested his heart would break. But the trusty jailor 
would none of that, foF displeasing the higher powers, 
as he said, which he more respected than the feeding of 
his humours ; and so flatly refused to permit him. But 
in eonclusiqn upon this dispute, they fell flat out to 
choleric, outrageous words, with straining and strug- 
gling* at the doors, that all lameness was forgotten ; 
apdi in the fury of the conflict, the jailor bad his 
new periwig tom off his crown ; and yet here the 
battle ended not, for at last they had gotten out their 
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daggers^ which, when I saw, I played the stickler be- 
tween them, and so purchased such a rap on the 
knuckles, that I wished both their pates broken ; and 
so, with much ado, they stayed their brawl to see my 
bloody fingers. At the first I was ready^to break with 
laughter to see them two scramble and brawl like mad- 
men, until 1 saw the iron walking, and then 1 did my 
best to appease the fury. As yet I cannot reconcile 
them by any persuasions, for sir Walter swears that he 
shall hate him for so restraining alii m from the sight 
of his mistress while he lives, for that he knows not 
(as he said) whether ever he shall see her again when 
she is gone the progress. And sir George, on his 
side, swears that he had rather he should lose his 
longing than that he would draw on him her ma- 
jesty's displeasure by such liberty. Thus they con- 
tinue in malice and ’snarling, but I am sure all the 
smart lighted on me. I cannot tell whether I should 
more allow of the passionate lover or the trusty jailor. 
But if yourself had seen it as 1 did, you would have 
been as heartily merry and sorry as ever you were in 
all your life for so short a time. I pray you pardon 
my hasty written narration which I acquaint you with, 
hoping you will be the peacemaker. But, good sir, let 
nobody know thereof, for I fear sir Walter Raleigh will 
shortly grow to be Orlando Furioso, if tlie briglit An- 
gelica persevere against him a little longer. If you let 
the queen's majesty know hereof, as you think good be 
it. But otherwise, good sir, keep it secret, for their 
credits ; for they know not of my discourse, which I 
could wish her majesty knew.’* 

This piece of acting might seem hardly to be believed, 
if Raleigh bad not kept up, in a letter to Cecil, the 
character which he then played. The letter began 
with a sentence of business relating to Ihis office as 
captain of the queen's guard. It then passed at once 
into a strain of that fantastic flattery, which it was 
more weak in Elizabeth to receive, than it was base in 
a man of Raleigh's understanding to offer. My heart,” 
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said he, was never broken till this day, that I hear the 
queen goes away so far off, whom I have followed so 
many years with so great love and desire in so^many 
journeys ; and am now left behind her, in a dark prison, 
all alone. While she was yet near at hand, that X 
might hear of her once in two or three days, my sor- 
rows were the less ; but even now my heart is cast into 
the depth of all misery, — I that was wont to behold her 
riding like Alexander, hunting like Diana, walking like 
Venus, the gentle blowing her fair hair about her 

pure cheeks like a nymph ; sometimes fitting in the 
shaefe like a goddess, sometimes singing like an angel, 
sometimes playing like Orpheus ! Behold the sorrow 
of this world ! One amiss hath bereaved hie of all. O 
glory that only shineth in misfortune, what is become of 
thy assurance ? All wounds have scars but that of fan- 
tasy, all afflictions their relenting but that of woman- 
kinds. Who •is to judge of friendship but adversity ? 
Or when is grace witnessed but in offences ? There 
were no divinity but by reason of compassion, for re- 
venges are brutish and mortal. All those times past, 
— the loves, the sighs, the sorrows, the desires, can they 
not weigh down ^ne frail misfortune ? Cannot one 
drop of gall be hidden in so great heaps of sweetness ? 
I may then conclude Spe^ et Fortuna vaMe ! She is 
gone 6.n whom I trusted, and of me hath not one thought 
of -mercy, nor any respect of that that was. Do with me 
now ilierefore what you list! I am more weary of life 
than they are desirous I should perish ; which if it had 
been for her, as it is by her, I ha(l been too happily born. 

Yours, not worthy any name or title. 

“ W. R. 

Raleigh’s imprisonment continued for about eight 
weeks. On liis release he showed himself two days in 
London ; then went westward, to look after his partition 
of^tlie great prize.* Considering the large demands of 
the queen upon it, and the amount which had been 

Birch, i. Sa 
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embezzled^ he was thought to have obtained a good 
share. When congratulated on his deliveranec^ he said 
that he was still the queen of England’s poor captive. At 
this time, however, it must have been that lus mar- 
riage took place : a happy one it would hrfVe been, if he 
had not been too much accustomed to adventurous courses 
and to court intrigues ever to be contented with ^the 
quiet pursuits of private life. He had now no reason 
to complain of fortune, if the goods which he pos- 
sessed had been well gotten ; butif^vith that consider- 
ation he was little troubled : he was not one of those 
persons who felt any scruples at making spoil of the 
Spaniards, even when there was a semblance of peace 
between the two nations ; and under the queen’s favour 
and the forms of perverted law, he was not scrupulous 
in appropriating to himself some of the spoils of the 
church. Jly her favour, when Dr. Caldwell was made 
bishop of Salisbury he obtained a g^rant of the manor 
of Sherbourne, including the castle and park, being the 
upolia opima t of that see. His first intention was to 


• Woll merited reproach was brought both U(>on the bishop and Raleigh 
by thiH transaction. The bishop, however, appears to have a«-'tcd under 
com]»u1sioii, and to have repentcHi bitterly of his weakness. The sec had 
suflbred grievously under a former prelate, in \539, '* What time," says 
sir John Karriiigtoii, ** Dr. Capon was translated from Bangor thither : a 
a man for learning and wit worthy to be of A|k>1Io's crew ; but fur his sjioit 
and havoc he is said to have made of this church land, more worthy to be 
of Apollyon’s crew ; for he is noted to be one of the first that made apcapon 
of his bishopric, ana so gelded it that it will never be able to build either 
church or castle again. Mow Dr. Caldwell of a physician became a bishop, 1 
have heard by more than a good many, as they say. 1 touched before bow 
this ciiurch had surfeited of a ca|>on, which lying heavy in her stomach, it 
may be thought she had need of a physician. But this man proved no good 
church physician. Had she been sick of a pleurisy, too much abounding 
with blood, as in ages past, then such bleeding physic, perhaps, might have 
done it no harm. Now, inclining rather to a consumption, to let it bleed 
afresh at so large a vein, was almost enoigh to draw out the very life 
blood.** — ifrirf Fiew qf the State (\f the Church qf England, 

f ** To speak of the knight that carried the apolia opima of this bishop* 
ric, having gotten Sherborne castle, park, and parsonage, he was, in chose 
days, in so great favour with the<fueen, as 1 may boldly say, that with less 
suit than he was fain to make to her ere he could perfect t^s liis purchase-, 
and with less money than he bestowed in Sherborne, in building and buy. 
ing out leases, and in drawing the river through rocks into his garden, he 
might very justly, and without oflfeoceof church or state, have com|iassed 
a much better purchase. 

** Also, if 1 nave been truly Informed, he had a presage before he first 
attempted it, that did foreshow it would turn to his ruin, and might have 
kept him from meddling with it, *$i tnena non UevafuUset,*^ For as he was 
riding post between Plymoutli and the court, as many times he did upoiiiiw 
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repair the castle ; but giving up that purpose he built 
in the adjoining ground^ a most fine house^ which he 
beautified with orchards, gardens, and groves of much 
variety and great delight so that, says the author* of 
a Survey of j^orsetshire, whether that you consider 
the pleasantness of the seat, the goodness of the soil, 
or the delicacies belonging unto it, it was unparalleled 
by any in these parts.” 

Though Raleigh appeared to interest himself in hor- 
ticultural and other .improvements at Sherbourne, which 
he called his fortune’s fold, his mind was busied with 
affairs of state, and projects of advancement and 
adventure. He had some stake in Ireland ; and 
his measures, which were directed not more for his 
own advantage, than for the good of that most miser- 
able country, were counteracted by the rulers there. 
Writing to Cecil at this time, he says, I had been 
able myself to hayc raised two or three bands of Eng- 
lish, well armed, till 1 was driven to relinquish, and re- 
call my people, of which the loss shall not be alone 
to me, howsoever I airi tumbled down the hill by every 
practice. — We are so busied and dandled in (hese 
French wars, which are endless, as we forget the de- 
fence next the heart. Her majesty hath good cause to 
remember that a million hath been spent in Ireland, 
not many years since ; a better kingdom might have been 


small employments, this castle being right in the M’ay, he cast such an 
eye upon it as Aliab did upon Naboth’s vineyArd ; and once, above the 
rest, being talking of it, of the commodiousness of the place, of ttie strength 
of the seat, and (low easHy it might be got from the bishopric, suddenly over 
and over came bis horse, that tiis very face, Mrhich was then thought a good 
face, ploughed up the earth where he/ell. This fall was ominous, 1 make 
no question, as tne like was obJcrved in the lord Hastings, and before him 
in ofthers ; but his brother Adrian (Gilbert) would needs luive him interpret 
it, not as a courtier, but as a conquerer, ttiat it presaged the quiet posses- 
sion of it. And accordingly, for the present, that fell out : he got it with 
much labour, and travail, and cost, and envy, and obloquy to him and his 
heirs, habendum ei tenendum : but ere it came fully to gaudendumt see 
what became oT him 1 

** Now I return to the bishop, that was the second party delinquent in 
this pc^tty larccnv, or, rather, plain sacrilege. What was his purpose ? To 
make liiinself neb hy making his see |K)or. Attained ho his purpose 
herein ? Nothing left ; no bishop of Sarum since the conquest died so no- 
toriously in debt; his friends glad to bury him, sine lue, sine crus, sine 
cienco, as the old byword is." — Bri^ f^iew qf the State qf the Church qf 
England. 

. * Coker, quoted In Cayley*s Life of Raleigh, 
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purchased at a less pricS, and that cause defended with 
as many pence, if good order had been taken. But the 
question now may be, whether for so great expenses 
the estate be not less assured than ever f If her ma- 
jesty consider it aright, she shall find it*no small dis. 
honour to be vexed with so beggarly a nation, that has 
neither lirms nor fortifications ; but that accursed king- 
dom hath always been but as a traffic, for which her 
majesty hath paid both freight and custom, and others 
received the merchandize ; and ot^r than such shall it 
never be. The king of Spain sceketh not Ireland for 
Ireland ; but having raised up troops of beggars on* our ' 
back, shall be abje to enforce us to cast our eyes over 
our shoulders, while those before us strike us on the 
brains. W e have also known the level of his subversion ; 
but destiny is stronger than counsel, and good advice either 
neglected or weakly executed hath taught our enemies 
to cover those parts which before lay bare to the sword.’* 
His enemies were at this time afraid, not only of 
his return to favour, but of his being called to the 
queen’s counsels. Of choice of counsellors,” says 
one ^ of them in a letter, there is a bruit, but no- 
thing assured. Sir Walter Raleigh looketh for a place 
amongst them ; and it is now feared of all honest men 
that he shall presently come to the court, and is thereto 
wrought to serve a turn. And yet it is well withstood. 
God grant him sqme further resistance, and that place 
he better deservetjjf, if he had his right!”* Raleigh 
indeed had as many enemies as rivals, and by despising 
those who feared and envied him he drew upon himself 
their hatred. Elizabeth’s^favcnir was sometimes mis- 
bestowed, but she never misplaced her good opinion, 
and she had a high one of sir Walter’s abilities. She 
took him,” says Naunton, for a kind of oracle, which 
nettled them all ; yea, those that he relied on began to 
be sensible of their own supplantation and to project 
his. So that finding his favour declining and falling 
into a recess, he undertook a new peregrination to leave 
• Birch, 151. 
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that terra infirma of the courf for that of the waves ; 
and by declining himself and by absence to^expel his 
and the passion of his enemies : which in court was a 
strange device of recovery, but that he then knew th^ 
was some ill office done him. Yet he durst not attempt 
to mend it otherwise than by going aside, t^r,eby to 
teach envy a new way of forgetfulness. — Howver, he 
had it always in mind never to forget himself.” 

Sir W'alter 8 views were fixed upon no less an onjccc 
than the discovery land conquest of Eldorado. IIow 
the fictions concerning that imaginary empire origin- 
atecl is easily explained. Along the whole coasiwf the 
Spanish main there were rumours of an inland country 
which abounded with gold ; beyond all doubt these 
related to the kingdoms of Bogota and Tunja, which 
equalled Peru in this respect, and were little if at all 
inferior to it in their grade of civilization. Rumours 
of the same kind, and bearing upon the same direction, 
'prevailed in Peru ; and in those countries which after- 
wards constituted the Nuevo Reyno 'de Grenada three 
adventurers who were in quest of the golden kingdom 
met, — Belalcazar, coming from Quito; Federman, from 
Venezuela ; and Quesada, who came first, and effected 
the conquest, by the river Madalena. But reports of 
the same kind were found there relating to Peru ; 
and «thus adventurers were allured from time to time 
to enter upon the pursuit long after the spoil had been 
taken. t Upon this foundation an extravagant fiction 
had been framed, that a nephew or brother of the last 
reigning inca, Atabalipa, escaping from the wreck of the 
Peruvian empire with tjie grater part of its remaining 
force and of its treasures, had established himself with 
equal or greater splendour in a country not less abound- 
ing with mines than that from which he had migrated. 
The Spaniards lost more men in seeking for this ima- 
ginary kingdom than in the conquest of Mexico and 
Peru. Raleigh seems not|p have doubted what was so 
fully believed by the Spaniards; but if he had, ex. 

* Frugmenta Regalia. t History of Brasil, 1. 393. 
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amined into the statements which he advanced to prove 
the existaiice of Eldorado and die possibility of con- 
quering it^ he might have found himself contradicted 
bv dates^ and could not hut have perceived the incon- 
sistencies and absurdities of a tale which diad allured so 
many adventurers to destruction. 

Meaning to enter by the Orinoco^ he sent a ship^ 
ilhder captain Whiddon^ to reconnoitre that part.of the 
coast, and obtain information at the island of Trinidad. 
Meantime he prepared for an expedition thither^ with 
what force is not stated^ hut it appears that Cecil and 
the lord high admiral Howard were induced to ^ke 
part in the adventure.* But an ill opinion was enter- 
tained by some persons both of him and the enterprise. 

They,” said he, have grossly belied me that fore, 
judged that I would rather become a servant to the 
Spanish king than return ; and the rest were much 
mistaken who wouhl have persuaded that I was too 
easeful and sensual to undertake a journey of so great 
travail.f It is true that as my errors were great, so 
they have yielded very grievous effects ; and if aught 
might have been deserved in former times to have coun- 
terpoised any part of offences, the fruit thereof (as it 
seemeth) was long before fallen from the tree, and the 
dead stock only remained. I did, therefore, even in 
the winter of my life, undertake these travels, fitter for 
bodies less blasted with misfortunes, for men of greater 


* Tills Appears in Che ** Epistle Dedicatory " o€ hit narrative to them : 
— For your honours* many honourable and friendly parts I have hitherto 
only returned promises ; and now for answer of both your adventure I 
have sent you a bundle of |iapcrs» which 1 have divided between your 
lordship and sir Robert Cecil, in these twa respects chiefly : first, fbr that 
it is reason that watch Oil fketors, when they nave consumcid such stocks 
as they have in trust, do yield some colour for the same in their ac- 
counts ; secondly, for that I am aOriud that whatsoever shall be done or 
written by me shall need a double protection and defence.*’— Arik/ay/,iiL 
GST. 

f HhkUiyt, iii. 6Sa 

It was buid to him that his talk of going to sea was a bravado, and that 
he was hidden in Cornwall, or elsewhere. (Hakluvt, ibid.) Fuller tells us 
he **had many enemies (which were never wanted) at court, his cofrardly 
detractors, of whom sir Walter used Bo say, ' If any man accuseth me to 
my face, 1 will answer him with my mouth ; but my tail is good enough to 
return an answer to such who traduceth me behind my back.* He caiod 
for such enemies Just as much as Oliver Cromwell did fin Magna Charta.”* 
VOIi. iV. 8 
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ability^ and for minds of better encouragement ; that 
thereby^ if it were possible^ I might recovef but the 
moderation of excess^ and the least taste of the greatest 
plenty formerly possessed.” * 

He sailed frdm Plymouth on February 6. 1595 ; and 
after waiting about a week at Teneriffe in vain for some 
of his ships^ proceeded with only his own vessel an4 
a small boat to Trinidad. There he found part of his 
squadron at a place which the natives^ he says^ called 
Conquerabia^ and thj Spaniards Puerto de los Espa* 
fioles: and there he found a company of Spaniards 
keeping guard at the landing place. They seemed, 
however, desirous to trade and to enter into terms of 
p^ace, more for doubt of their own strength than for 
aught else.” From some of them who came aboard to 
boy linen, and such other things as they wanted, and 
whom he entertained kindly and with good cheer, he 
learned as much concerning Guiana as they knew, or 
had been deluded to believe. For these poor soldiers,” 
says he, having been many years without wine, a few 
draughts made them merry ; in which mood they 
vaunted of Guiana, and of the riches thereof, and all what 
they knew of the bays and passages, myself seeming to 
purpose nothing less than the entrance or discovery 
thereof, but bred in them an opinion that I was bound 
only fbr the relief of those English whom I had planted 
ill Virginia, whereof the bruit was come among them, 
which 1 had jterformed in my rcturh if extremity of 
weather had not forced me from the said coast.” — The 
abandonment of those poor colonists must ever be a 
reproach to Haleigh.f 

Raleigh had two motives for tarrying awhile at this 
place ; the one wlss to obtain more information con- 
cerning Guiana, tlie late attempts of the Spaniards in 
that discovery, and the causes of their failure ; *^1116 
other was to be revenged of the governor, who the year 
before had treacherously entrapped eight of captain 
Wbiddon’s men. This governor, Antonio de Berrio, 

** Hakluyt, eS7. f Ibid. 638. 
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having married a niece of Quesada’s^ the conqueror of the 
Nuevo RSyno de Grenada^ had by that conqueror's will^ 
conformably to a royal grants become governor of the pro- 
vince of Guiana, though the title was disputed by the 
royal audience of St. Domingo. Trinidad, as well 
as the mouths of the Orinoco, were included in this 
province ; and Berrio had founded one city, named* 
St. Joseph dc OruHo, in the island, and another some 
forty leagues up the great river, which he named St. 
Thomas.* At this time he is said by Raleigh to have 
been in the island, and to have sent to Margarita 
and Cumana for soldiers ; meaning,** says sir Walter, 

to have given me a cassado at parting, if it had been 
possible. For although he had given order through all 
the island that no Indian should come aboard to trade 
with me upon pain of hanging and quartering, (having 
executed two of them for the same, which I afterwards 
found,) yet every night there came some with most 
lamentable complaints of his cruelty, — how lit had 
divided the island and given to every soldier a part ; 
that he made the ancient caciques, which were lords of 
the country, to be their slaves ; that he kept them in 
chains, and dropped their naked bodies with burning 
bacon, and such other torments, which I found after- 
wards to be true.f So as both to be revenged qf the" 
former wrong, as also considering that to enter Guiana 
by small boats, to depart 400 or 500 miles from my 
ships, and to leave a garrison in my back interested in 
the same enterprise, who also daily expected supplies 
out of Spain, I should have savoured very much of 
the ass ; and, therefore, takiifg a time of most ad- 
vantage, I set upon the corps du garde in the evening ; 
and having put them to the sword, sent captain Calfleld 

* Pedro Simon, vii. c. 10. S 1. 

f For in the city, after 1 entered the aarne. thero were five of these lorda 
or little kings, which they call caciques in the West Indies, in one chain, 
almost dead of famine, and wasted with torments. These are called, in 
their o« n language, aearawana ; and now ot Jatc, since English, French, 
andwSpanisb are come among them, they call themselves capitainea, be« 
cause they perceive that the chiefest of every ship is called to that name.*’ '' 
•^Hakluyt t 
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onward with sixty soldiers^ and myself followed with 
forty more^ and so took their new city^ wliich they 
called St. Joseph^ by break of day. They abode not 
any fight afier a few shot ; and all being dismissed but 
only Berrio antt his companions^ 1 brought them with 
me aboard^ and^ at the instence of die Indians^ 1 set 
their new city on fire.”* 

That same day two more of his ships arrived^ and 
'' in them divers gentlemen and others, which to our 
little army/' he says,c'^ was a great comfort and supply. 
We then hasted away towards our purposed discovery. 
And'first I called all the captains of the island together 
that were enemies to the Spaniards ; for there were 
some which Berrio had brought out of other countries 
and planted there to eat out and waste those that were 
natural of the place ; and by my Indian interpreter, 
which I carried out of England, 1 made them under., 
stand that I was the servant of a queen who was the 
great ^acique of the north, and a virgin, and had more 
caciqui under her than there were trees in that island ; 
that she was an enemy to the Castellani in respect of 
their tyranny and oppression, and that she delivered all 
such nations about her as were by them oppressed ; and 
having freed all the coast of the northern world from 
their servitude, had sent me to free them also, and 
withal to defend the country of Guiana from their 
invasion and conquest. 1 showed them her majesty’s 
picture, which they so admired and honoured as it had 
been easy to have brought them idolatrous tliereof.”t 
Finding the governor to be very valiant and liberal, and 
a gentleman of great assiireilness and of a great heart, 
Raleigh used him according to his estate in all things, 
as far as his own small means exteniled.” ** He gathered 
from him,” he says, as much of tluiana as he knew.” 
Berrio seems, indeed (if it were he), to have conversed 
willingly upon his own adventures in exploring the coun- 
tries from the Nuevo Reyno, having no suspicion of Ra- 
leigh’s views. But when sir Walter, having learned bis 

« Hakluyt, CJJ. f Id. Ibid. 
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proceedings past and purposed^’* told him that he had re- 
solved to see Guiana^ and that this was the object of his 
voyage^ and the cause of his coming to Trinidad^ the go- 
vernor was stricken/’ says he, into a great melan- 
choly and sadness, and used all the arguments he could to 
dissuade roe ; and also assured the gentlemen of my 
company that it would be labour lost* and that they 
should suffer many miseries if they proceeded. And 
first he delivered that I could not enter any of the 
rivers with any hark or pinnace, or hardly with any 
ship's boat, it was so low, sandy, and full of flats ; and 
that his companies were daily grounded in their canoes, 
which drew but twelve inches of water. He further said 
that none of the country would come to speak with us, 
but would all fly ; and if we followed them to their 
dwellings, they would burn their own towns ; and be- 
sides that, the way was long, the winter at hand, and 
that the rivers beginning once to swell, it was impossible 
to stem the current ; and that we could not jn tliose 
small boats by any means carry victual for half the 
time ; and (that which, indeed, most discouraged roy 
company,) that the kings and lords of all the borders of 
Guiana had decreed that none of them should trade 
with any Christians for gold, because the same would 
be their own overthrow, and tliat for the love of gold the 
Christians meant to conquer and dispossess thtPin alto- 
gether.” 

The most discouraging part of his information Ra- 
leigh kept from the knowledge of his company ; this 
was, that the golden country of which they were in 
search was above (iOO miles farther from the coast than 
captain Whiddon’s intelligence had led him to believe 
when he sailed from England. If they had known 
this, they would never have been brought to attempt 
the discovery, f Being, however, resolved himself to 
make trial of all, whatsoever happened,” he directed his 
vice-admiral, captain George Gifford, with the Lion's 
Whelp, and captain Calfield with his bark, to turn to 

Hakluyt, CiS, f Ibid. €3.% 
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the eastward, to the mouth of a .river called Capuri. 
Whiddon and his master^ John Douglas, had been pre- 
viously sent to explore the entrance, and had found some 
nine feet water at the flood, and five at low water. 
Their instructions were to anchor at the edge of a shoal 
which Douglas ^^had buoyed and beaconed for them,'* 
and upon the best of the flood to thrust over. But 
they latwured in vain ; for neither could they turn it up 
altogether so far to the east, neither did the flood con- 
tinue so long but that the water fell ere they could have 
passed the sands/’ Raleigh saw that he must either 
give over the enterprise, or, leaving his ships at adven- 
ture 400 miles behind him, run up in the ships* boats, 
one barge, and two wherries. But being ^loubtful,” 
he says, how to carry victuals for so long a time in 
such babies, or any strength of men (especially for that 
Berrio assured us that his son must be by that time 
come down with many soldiers), I sent away one 
King, master of the Lion’s Whelp, with his ship’s boat, 
to try another branch of a river in the bottom of the 
bay of Guanipa, which was called Amana, to prove if 
there were water to be found for either of the small 
ships to^nter. But when he came to the mouth of 
Amana he found it as the rest, but stayed not to dis- 
cover it thoroughly, because he was assured by an Indian, 
his guide, that the cannibals of Guanipa would assail 
them with many canoes, and that they shot poisoned 
arrows ; so as if he hastened not back they should all 
be lost.” 

Meantime Raleigh instructed his carpenters to cut 
down a Galego boat which he had meant to cast off, fit 
it with banks to row on, and prepare it in all things 
.the best they could, so that it might draw but five 
feet, for so much there was on the bar of Capuri at 
low water. And, doubting King’s return, he sent Douglas 
again in his long barge to relieve him, and also to make 
.a perfect search in the bottom of that bay: for it hath 
been held for infallible,” says he, that whatsoever ship 
Hakluyt, 612. 
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or boat shall fall therein shall never disembogue again, 
by reason of the violent current which setteth into the 
said bay, as also for that the breeze and easterly wind 
bloweth directly into the same.” An old cacique of 
Trinidad, who went with Douglas for a.pilot, told them 
they could not return again by the bay, but that he 
knew a bye branch, which ran within the land to the 
eastward, and by which he* thought they might fall into 
the Capuri, and so return in four days. Douglas found 
four goodly entrances, whereof the least was as big as 
the Thames at Woolwich ; but A the bay thitherward 
it was shoal, and but six feet water.” Being thus^with- 
out hope of passing in any larger vessel, Raleigh re- 
solved to go with the boats. Accordingly, he thrust” 
sixty men with him in the galego, the officers and 
gentlemen of this party being his cousin, John Green- 
ville; his nephew, John Gilbert; captains Thin, Whid- 
don, Keytnis, Clarke, and Facy ; lieutenant Ilewes, 
Edward Handcock, Thomas Upton, Jerome Ferrar, An- 
thony Wells, and William Connocke. In the Lion 
Whelp’s boat and wherry, captain Gifford carried twenty, 
including master Edward Porter and captain Kynos. 
Captain Calfield had in his wherry Raleigl\'s cousin 
Butshed Gorges, and eight men ; and in Raleigh’s barge 
there were ten, making 100 in all. We had no other 
means,” he says, but to carry victual for a rqpnth in 
the same, and also to lodge therein as we could, and to 
boil and dress our meat.” 

They had as much sea to cross as between Dover and 
Calais, and in a great billow, the wind and current 
being both very strong;” so that they were driven to go 
in those small boats directly before the wind, into the 
bottom of the bay, thinking to enter one of the rivers 
which Douglas had discovereii. For pilot they liad with 
them an Aruacan Indian, called Ferdinando ; his native 
place was on a river between the Orinoco and the Orel* 
latia, or Amazons, and they had formerly taken him and 
bis brother as he was going from thence with some 
• Hakluyt. 043,6^3. 
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canoes loaded with cassaya bread to sell at Margarita. 
" This Aruacan,’’ says Raleigh^ promised to bring me 
into the great river Orinoco; but^ indeed, of that which 
he entered he was utterly ignorant, for he had not seen 
it in twelve years before, at which time he was very 
young, and of no judgement ; and, if God bad not sent 
us another help, we might hove wandered a whole year 
in that labyrinth of rivers ere we had found any way, 
either out or in, especially after we were past ebbing 
and flowing, which pras in four days. For I know all 
the earth doth not yield the like confluence of streams 
and ^branches the one crossing the other so many 
times, and all so fair and large, and so like one to 
another as no man can tell which to take. And if we 
went by the sun or compass, hoping thereby to go di. 
rectly one way or other, yet that way we were also 
carried in a circle amongst multitudes of islands, and 
every island so bordered with high trees as no man could 

* Raleigh has not exaggeratcKt here. ** The Orinoco, at nearly forty 
Teagues from the sc^a, formf, like the Nile, a kind of fan, strewed over witn 
a inultitude of little islands, that divide it into a number of branches and 
channelx, uiul force it todischarge itsedf through this labyrinth into the sea 
by ail infinity of innuths, nrcupyiiig an extent nf more than sixty leagues. 
'Inese islands multiiily themselves on the coast in such a manner, that the 
mouths of the Orinoco are very numerous, while those that arc navigable 
are very few. They reckon alniut fifTy mouths, and only seven capable of 
receiving vessels of large burthen. The navigator who should enter by a 
mouth not navigable, would either lie shipwn^cked or lost In the innumer. 
able channels formed in every direction by the Goarannos islands, or perish 
by hunwr, or fall a prey to the savage Indians who inhabit tiiose very 
isles. Those Indians themsidves, born among the mouths of the river, 
living only by a fishery that obliges them incessantly to navigate in the 
openings and inlets of the islands which they exclusively po-ssess and in* 
habit, am|>hibious, as one may say they are, fVefpicntly lose themselves, 
and are com|icIleil to seek for the current, that they may let it carry them 
to sea, in order to enter, after discovering where they are, by the right 
channel for their return. I say geek for the current ; anti this would seem 
a paradox, did 1 net apprise the reader that there is a certain skill neces- 
sary to discover it, which the litJians alone. In a kind of pre-eminence, 
possess. These channels are so numerous, and have such various direc. 
tlons, that, for the most part, no current is to be perceived ; In others, the 
eddies and winds establish false currents, which carry up, instead of down, 
the river. The use of the compass itself does not always, when \ou are 
once lost, secure you hrom wandering for several days among the Goarau. 
nos islands, and, in consequence, making a circuit round them, returning 
to the very imint from whence you set out, lielieving the whole time that 
you are either ascending or descending.** — l)e|K>ns, Eng. Tran. il. 880. 

** The labyrinth of channels,** says Humboldt, **that leads to the little 
mouths (frocos ciAiras) changes daily in depth and figure. The fear of the 
■mall mouths has now almost vanished; and enemies* ships, which have 
never navigateil in those parts, find officioua and cxpcrieiicetl guides in the 
Ouarauiis,**^ A»g. Tran. v. 7^4. 
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see any farther than the breadth of the river^ or length 
of the reach.” 

Havings however^ entered a* stream, which Raleigh, 
assuming that they were the first Christians who ever 
came therein (and in remembrance, perhaps, of his friend 
Spenser and the Faery Queen), called the River of the 
Red Cross, they spied three Indians in a canoe ; and, 
by the swiftness of his barge, rowing with eight oars, 
overtook them before they could make the shore. Some 
people on the banks, shadowed uader the thick wood, 
gazed on with a doubtful conceit what might befal the 
men thus taken ; ” and, perceiving that no violence was 
offered them, they then showed themselves, and pro- 
posed to traffic for such things as they had. Raleigh 
accordingly tarried there awhile, during which time the 
Aruacan, Ferdinando, would needs go ashore to fetch 
some fruit, and drink with the natives, and see the 
place, and make acquaintance with the lord of it for 
another occasion. He took his brother with him ; but 
when they came to the village the lord of the island 
endeavoured to seize them, with the intention of putting 
them to death, because they had brought a strange 
nation into their territory to spoil and destroy them.” 
But Ferdinando, being quick and of a disposed body, 
slipt their fingers and ran into the woods ; and his com- 
panion, being the better footman of the two, recavered 
the creek’s mouth where the barge was staying, and 
called out that his brother was slain. With that,” says 
Raleigh, we set hands on one of them that was next 
us, a very old man, and brought him into the barge ; 
assuring him, that if we had not our pilot again we 
would presently cut off his head.” The old man being 
made to understand this, cried out to his countrymen 
to save Ferdinando ; but they followed him notwith- 
standing, and hunted after him upon the foot with the 
deer-dogs, and with so main a cry that all the woods 
echoed with the shout they made : but at the last this 
poor chased Indian recovered the water side and got 

• Hakluyt, 643. 
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upon a (ree^ and^ as we were coasting^ leapt down and 
swam to the barge, half dead with fear. But our good 
bap was that we kept the other old Indian, which we 
handfasted to redeem our pilot withal ; for, being na- 
tural of those* rivers, we assured ourselves he knew the 
way better than any strangers could. And, indeed, but 
for this chance I tltink we had never found the way 
either to Guiana, or back to our ships ; for Ferdinando 
after a few days knew nothing at all, nor which way to 
turn ; yea, and maxff times the old man himself was in 
great doubt which river to take/' 

Two branches of the Tivitiva t nation inhabited those 
islands. '' These/' ^^says Raleigh, are a very goodly peo- 
ple, and very valiant, and have the most manly speech 
and most deliberate that ever I heard, of what nation 
soever. In the summer they have houses upon the 
ground as in other places ; in the winter they dwell 
upon the trees, where they build very artificial § towns 
and villages ; for between May and September the river 
Orinoco rises to thirty feet upright, and then are those 
islands overflowed twenty feet high above the level of 
he ground, saving some few raised grounds in the mid. 
die of them, and for this cause they are enforced to live 
in this manner. They never cat of any thing that is set 
or sown ; and as at home they use neither planting nor 
othea manurance, so when they come abroad they refuse 

* Hakluyt, 643. 

+ Raleigh calls the one Ciawan!, and the other Warawreti : in the latter 
Humlioldt rcrngiiiscs the Indian name of the Uaraus, the Guaranos of the 
Spaniards. — Vol. v. 7SH. 

t Gumilla, on the contrary, says that they speak very rapidly, — son muy 
veloces en su yronundaeion. — Vol. i 143. 

\ ** The navigator, in proceei^jng along the channels of the delta of the 
Orinoco at night, sees with surprise the summit of the t>alm trees illumiit. 
ated by largo tires, 'iliese arc the habitations of the Guaranns (Tivitivas 
lu^ Waraweties of Raleigh), which are Bus]>ended from the trunks of trees. 
These tribes hang up mats in the air, which they fill with earth, and kindle 
on a layer of moist clay the Sre necessary for their household wants.** — 
Humboldt^ V. 798 . 

GumUla*s account of this roosting tribe agrees with Raleigh's, in dcscrib- 
Ing their towns or villages as wry artifleisT, for he speaks of their streets 
and plazas ; but ho places them upon poles, above the reach of the Inun. 
dation, not in the trees. These accounts inav be rcconcilcft bv supposing 
that tome hprdes raised their habitations in this manner where the ground 
waa more elevated : and that others, in lower situations, or when the plague 
of mosquitoes was lets endurable, roosted. 
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to feed of aught but of that which nature without labour 
bringeth forth. They use the tops of palnnitos for 
breads and kill deer, fish, and porks, for the rest of their 
sustenance. They have also many sorts of fruits that grow 
in the woods, and great variety of birds ^fld fowl.” • — 
Those nations that dwell upon the branpbes called 
Capuri and Macureo are for the most part carpenters 
of canoes, for they make die most and fairest canoes, and 
sell them into. Guiana for gold, and into Trinidad for 
tobacco, in the excessive taking whereof they exceed all 
nations. And notwithstanding the moistness of the air 
in which they live, the hardness of their diet, and«the 
great labours they suffer to hunt, fish, and fowl for their 
living, in all my life, neiUier in the Indies, nor in 
Europe, did I never behold a more goodly, or better fa- 
voured people, or a more manly. They were wont to 
make war upon all nations, and especially on the canni- 
bals, so as none durst without a good strength trade by 
those rivers ; but of late they are at peace with their 
neighbours, all holding the Spaniards for a common 
enemy. "tVhen their commanders die, they use great 
lamentations ; and when they think the flesh of their 
bodies is putriBed, and fallen from the bones, then they 
take up the carcass again, and hang it in the cacique’s 
house that died, and deck his scull with feathers of all 
colours, and hang all his gold plates about the liipnes 
of his arms, thighs, and legs. Those nations which are 
called Aruacas, which dwell on the coast of Orinoco 
(of which place and nation our Indian pilot was), are 
dispersed in many other places, and do use to beat the 
bones of their lords into powder, and their wives and 
friends drink it all in their several sorts of drink/* f 
Passing up with the flood and anchoring during the 
ebb, they went on, till on the third day their galley 
grounded, and stuck so fast that they feared their dis.. 
covery must end there, and fourscore and ten of their 
men be left to inhabit, like rooks, upon trees, with 
these nations ; but on the morrow, after ci^sting out all 

» IIakluyt,GM. f Id. ibid. 
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her ballast^ with tugging and hauling to and fro,” they 
got her afloat. At four days' end/' says Raleigh, 
we fell into as goodly a river as ever I beheld, which 
was called the Great Amana, which ran more directly, 
without windings and turnings, than the other. But soon 
after the flood of the sea left us ; and being enforced either 
by main strength to row against a violent current, or to 
return as wise as we set out, we had then no shift but to 
persuade the companies that it was but two or three days' 
work, and therefo};e desired them to take pains, every 
gentleman and others taking their turn to row, and to 
spCill one the other at the hour's end. Every day we 
passed by goodly branches of rivers, some falling from 
the west, others from the east, into Amana. When three 
days were overgone, our companies began to despair, 
the weather being extreme hot, the river bordered with 
very high trees that kept away the air, and the current 
against us every day stronger than other : but we once 
more commanded our pilots to promise an end the next 
day, and used it so long, as we were driven to assure 
them from four reaches of the river to three, and so to 
two, and so to the next reach ; but so long we laboured 
that many days were spent, and we driven to draw 
ourselves to harder allowance, our bread even at the 
last, and no drink at all ; and ourselves so wearied 
and scorched, and doubtful withal whether we should 
ever perform it or no, the heat increasing as we drew 
towards the line, for we were now in five degrees. 
The farther we went on (our victual deert^asing and 
the air breeding great faintness) we grew weaker and 
weaker, when we had ipost need of strength and ability, 
for hourly the river ran more violently than other 
against us ; and the barge, wherries, and ship's boat 
had spent all their provisions, so as we were brought 
into despair and discomfort, had we not persuaded all 
the company that it was but one day's work more to 
attain the land, where we should be relieved of all we 
wanted ; and ^if we returned that we should be sure to 
starve by the way, and that the world would also laugh us 
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to scorn/'* Some relief, however, they found by shooting 
birds of all colours, carnation, crimson, orange, tawney, 
purple, watcliet, and of all other sorts, both simple and 
mixed, without which they had been in a very hard 
case/’ 

The old Indian whom they had pressed into their 
service offered to bring them to a town of the Aruacas, 
where they should find store of bread, hams, fish, 
and of the country wines ; but to reach it they must 
leave the galley at anchor, and enter a river on the 
right hand with the barge and wherries : departing at 
noon, he said, they might return ere night. Accord*- 
ingly sir Walter and captains Gifford and CalReld set 
out with sixteen musketeers upon this quest, taking 
no provisions, because they supposed the place to be so 
near. After three hours’ rowing they marvelled that no 
signs were to be seen of any dwelling ; and after three 
hours more, the sun being almost set, they began to 
suspect that the pilot meant to betray them, especially 
as he confessed that the Spaniards who had fled from 
Trinidad were, with some others of their own nation, 
in a village upon that river. It grew towards night ; 
he was asked where the place was, and he replied but 
four reaches farther. When they had rowed four, and 
four more, they saw no sign ; and the men, heart- 
broken and tired, were ready to give up the ghos^ for 
they had now come from the galley near forty miles. 
At last they determined to hang the pilot ; and Raleigh 
says if we had vrell known the way back again by 
night, he had surely gone ; but our own necessities 
pleaded sufficiently for his safety, for it was now dark as 
pitch, and the river began so to narrow itself, and the 
trees to hang over from side to side, so as we were 
driven with arming swords to cut a passage through 
those branches that covered the water.'’ The poor old 
Indian still assured them t}iat it was but a little farther, 
— only this one turning, and that turning. About an 
hour after midnight they saw a light; and rowing to- 
» Hakluyt, 644, 645. 
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Wards it heard the dogs of the village. The cacique 
was gOrie with some canoes the O^rinoco to trade 
for gold^ and to buy women of the cannibals * : there 
were therefore but few people in the village ; hut Ra« 
leigh was well entertained in his dwellings and after 
trading in the morning with such of his people as 
came down, returned to the galley with some quantity 
of bread, dsh, and fowl. The natives called this river 
the river of alligators, in their language. A negro, 
who was one of tlffe galley's crew, venturing to swim 
ashorC) was devoured by ohe.f 

They now proceeded on their way up the great 
river till they were even at the last cast i^for want of 
victuals, when Gidbrd, who was before the other \>oat look- 
ing out for a place whereat to land and make a fire, espied 
four canoes coming down the stream. With no small 
joy he caused his men to try the uttermost of their 
strength in giving chase : the two larger canoes ran ashore, 
and the people into the woods ; the two lesser escaped 
into some bye creek. Those which were taken were 
laden with bread, and bound for the island of Margarita, 
where the Indians, who were Aruacas, had purposed to 
barter it. But in the lesser, Raleigh says, there were 
three Spaniards, who, having heard of the defeat of 
their ^governor at Trinidad, and that we purposed to 
enter Guiana, came away in those canoes. One of 
these was a camllero, as the captain of the Aruacas 
after' told us, another a soldier, and the third a refiner. 
In the mean time, nothing on earth could be more wel- 
come to us, next unto gold, than the great store of very 

* Ualcigh says he ** afterwards'iinfortunately passed by us as we rode at 
anchor in the (lort of Morequito In the dark of the night, and yet caiSe so 
near us as his canoes grated against our barges. He left qne of bis com. 
pany at the port of Morequito, tiy whom we understood that he had brought 
thirty youiig women, divers plates of gold, and had great stores of fine 
pieces of cotton cloth add cotton buds.’* — F. 

t Hakluyt, ** On both sides of this river wc passed the most 

beautifbi ccnintry that ever mine eyes beheld ; and whereas all that we had 
seen before was nothing but woods, prickly busheS, and thoirns, here we 
beheld plains of twenty miles in leligtn, the grass short and green, and in 
divers parts groves of trees by themselves, as if they had by all the art and 
labour in the world been so mode of puriKwe ; and still as we rowed, the 
deer canie down feeding by the water’s side, as if they had been used to a 
keeper’s caU** 
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excellent bifead which we found in these canoes^ for now' 
our men cried " Let us go on, ive care not how far ! ' 

Landing here where tlfe canoes ran ashore, and send- 
ing parties in difibrent directions in search of the fugi- 
tives, Raleigh says that as he was cred^ing through 
the bushes, he found an Indian basket hidden, which 
was the refiner's basket ; for there was quicksilver in 
it, saltpetre, and divers things for the trial of metals, 
an|^ alsosthe dust of such ore as he had refined ; but in 
those canoes which escaped there urns a good quantity 
of ore and gold. He proceeds to say, I then laiyied 
more men, and offered 500/. to what soldier soever 
could take one of those three Spaniards that we thought 
were landed : but our labours were in vain in that 
behalf, for they put themselves in one of the small 
canoes, and so while the greater canoes were taking, 
they escaped. But seeking after the Spaniards we found 
the Aruacas bidden in the woods, which were pilots for 
the Spaniards, and rowed their canoes. I kept the chiefest 
for a pilot, and carried him with me to Guiana, by whom 
I understood where and in what countries the Spaniards 
had laboured for gold, though I made not the same 
known to all. For yrhen the springs began to break, 
and the rivers to raise themselves so suddenly, as by no 
means we could abide the digging of any mines, (espe- 
cially for that the richest are defended with rocl^s of 
hard stones, which we call white spar, and that it re- 
quired both time, men, and instruments for such a 
work,) 1 thought it best not to hover thereabouts, lest 
if the same had bl^ perceived by the company there 
would have been by this timcb many barks and ships 
set out ; and perchance other natioris wbnld also have 
gotten of ours for i>ilots ; so as bdth ourselves might 
have been prevented, and all our care taken for good 
usi^e of the people been utterly lost, by those that only 
respect present profit, and such violence and insolence 
offered, as the nations which are borderers would have 
chmiged their desire of our love and 'defence into 

• Hakluyt, 616. 
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hatred. And for any longer stay to have* brought a 
more quantity whosoever had seen or priv^d th^ 
of that river after it began UP arise, and had^ beeq a 
month and odd days^ .as we were^ from hea^g^aught 
from our sh^ps^ leaving them meanly manned^ 400 
miles off, would perchance have turned somewhat 
sooner than we did^ if all the mountains had been gold^ 
or rich stones. And, to say the truth, all the branches 
and small rivers which fell into the Orinoco were 
raised with such speed, as if we waded them over the 
shoes in the morning outward, we were covAredj to the 
shoulders homewards the very same day ; and to stay 
to dig our gold with our nails had been opus laboriSy 
but not ingeriii. Such a quantity as would have served 
our turns we could not have had ; but a discovery of 
the mines, to our infinite disadvantage, we had made, 
and that could have been the best profit of further 
search or stay. For those mines are not easily broken*, 
nor opened in haste ; and I could have retained ^ good 
quantity of gold ready cast, if 1 had not shot at another 
mark than present profit. t 

Having taken in their supply of bread, with divers 
baskets of roots, which were excellent meat,” Raleigh 
gave one of the canoes to the Aruacas, who were not 
less surprised than pleased at the treatment they met 
with , for the Spaniards, to the end,” he says, that 
none of the people in the passage towards (luiana, or 
in Guiana itself, might come to speech with us, per- 
suaded all the nations that we were men- eaters.” Re- 
taining the captain only of these j^feople (whom the 
Spaniards had christened Martin), he dismissed his 
first pilot, Ferdinando, and the old native whom» he 
had pressed into his service, giving them both such 
things as they desired, with sufficient victual ; and he 
wrote by them to the ships a letter, which vras faithfully 
delivered. A day or two after, the galley grounded 
again ; they lay on the sand a whole night, and w'ere 

• *• Which,** he say*/ « t hear hath been often objected,** 

t Hakluyt, m, Otf. ' 
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more in 3lesDair*to free her this time than before, bp- 
cam^e H^pdWas no tide or flood to help them ; all their 
previsioiNllIb on board, and they feared that all their 
hopesMjlP^ have ended in mishaps but they 
fastened an anchor on the land, and withViain 8trenp;th 
drew her off. On the fifteenth day, to their great joy, 
they discovered afar off the mountains of Guiana, and 
towards evening had a slant of a northerly wind that 
blew very strong, and this brought them in sight of the 
tJrcat Orinoco, out of which the AJfiana, wherein they 
then were, descended. Here they discovered tltfee 
canoes in the distance, and gave chase ; two of them 


passed out of sight, the third entered up the great river, 
on the right hand, to the westward, ainl there lay con- 
cealed; thinking,** says Ualeigh, ‘^Mhat we meant to 
take the way eastward, touaid the province of ('ara- 
p^toa, for that way the Spaniards keep, not daring to 
go upwards to (iiiiana, the people in those parts being 
all their enemies; and (ho^^e in the canoes thought us to 
have bet^n those Spaniards that were fled from 'frinidad. 


and had iscap^'d killing.** Making after tliein, how- 


ever, he canu within call ; and liaving explained to them 
thr«>ugli his in*ei*i'rcter wdio he w^as, they came wdllingly 
alongside, gav^. bun lisli anil tortoise eggs, and pro- 
ini‘-ed to return n. the morning with their cacique, and 
to do him all other services they could. ^ 

'Fhat night they anchored at the trifurcation of three 
great branches of the liver, tlie Amana being one ; and 
they landed tlu're ii])on a fair sand, wliere 'they found 
thousands of toitoi?e eggs, which aie very wholesome 
meat, and greatly rest(»ring ; " •so that the men w’cre 
now well filled and highly contented, both tvith their 
fare and the nearness of the land of (vuiana, wliich,'* 
he says, appeare<l in sight.’* In the morning, ac- 
cording to the promise of diis people, Topariinaca, the 
lord of that border, came with some thirty or forty fol- 
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lowers^ bringing divers sorts oC fruits^ ancLof his wine^ 
breads fisb^ and flesh ; 'wboyi vie a^so foisted/* toys 
Raleigh, ''as we could ^ at least we drank good Spanish 
wine (whereof we had a small quantity in bottles), which 
above all things they lo\e/* Sir Walter says he con. 
ferred with this Toparimaca concerning the nearest 
way to Guiana, The cacique conducted them to his 
own port, and from thence some mile and half to his 
town, "where some of our captains caroused of his 
wine till they werd'^reasonable pleasant , for it is very 
strrng with pepper, and the juice of <li\ers herbs and 
fruits digested and purged • they keep it in great earthen 
pots of ten or twelve gallons, very clear and sweet, and 
are themselves at their meetings and fessts the greatest 
carousels and drunkards in th woild '* Raleigh de- 
scribed the town as " very picas mt, standing on a little 
hill, in an excellent prospect, with goodly gardens* a 
mile compass round about it, siid two very fair and 
large ponds of excellent fish adjoining.’^ Arowoca he 
says, it was called , the people were of the Ntpoio 
nation. Here lie saw two caciques "wheieot ere was 
a stranger thit had beea up the river in tiadi his 
boats, peoidc, and wife were encamped at the port 
wile re Raleigh had anchored the otlu r was of that 
country, a follower of lopiriinaei, " Ihey lay each 
of them on a cotton hartmea, which averc then called 
Rra/il beds by the English ’ Iwo women attended 
them, aaith six cups and a little ladle to fill them out of an 
earthen pitcher of wine, an<l so theyj^iank each ot them 
three ot those cups at a time one to the othei , and in 
this sort they drink drunk at their feasts and meetings 
Raleigh declares that in all his life he had ne\cr sCen a 
hetter-taaoured woman than the wife of the stranger 
caciqiu "She was of good stature, with blick eyes, 
fat of body, of an excellent coun^^enance, her hair almost 
as long as hei^elf, tied up agiin in pretty knots , and it 
seemed she stood not in that awe of her hushand as the 
rest, for she ^pake, knd di^coursfd, anil diank among 
the gentlemen and captains, and was very pleasant. 
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knowing her own comeliness, and taking great pride 
therein.” 

Here he saw very aged people, so old that all their 
sinews and veins might be perceived, without any flesh, 
but even as a case covered with skin ! ” Toparimaca 
gave him his own brother, an old man, for pilot, who 
knew the river perfectly, both by day and night. And 
it shall ^ be requisite,” he says, '^for any man that 
passeth it to have such a pilot ; foryt is four, flve, and 
six miles over in many places, and twenty miles in other 
places, with wonderful eddies and strong currents, many 
great islands and divers shoals, and many dangerous 
rocks ; and besides, upon any increase of wind, so great 
a billow, as we %vere sometimes in great peril of drown- 
ing in the galley, for the small boats durst not come 
from the shore but when it was very fair.” The next 
day they hastened tlience, with an easteily wind, which 
spared their arms from rowing. Having passed an 
island called As.^apaiia, which he computed to be some 
live and twenty miles in length and six in breadth, he 
anclioreil for the night at a smaller island, and sent 
from thence in the morning two Ciui<inians, as he calls 
them, whom he brought from Toparimaca's town, to 
inform the chief of Put}ma of thcir'^coming ; this was 
a follower of Topeawari, chief lord of Aromaca, 
succeeded Morequito, wdiieli Morequito Jlerrio had put 
to death. This town being far within the land, he did 
not appear the next day, and they did not wait for 
him. I'hcy sought rather to anchor by the island than 
hy the main, because of the tpttoise eggs which were 
there found in great abundance, ami also because tlie 
ground was more convinient for casting the net fc r fish, 
the irain banks being for the most part stony and high, 
and the rocks of a blue metalline colour, like tlie best 
steel ore, which llaleigh said lie assutedly took it to lx*. 
The next day, the banks on the right' side show^ed very 

* lTaklu>t, n.iU-i'h Ki\8, *• I havp wn a in rnKlnml so like 

to her. ao, Imt lor the diHcreiicc of rolour, 1 would ha\c bwurii iiiight have 
been tav same.'* 
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perfect red^’* and he landed a party to discover what 
manner of country it was; they reported that it ap- 
peared from the highest tree they could get upon to be 
a plain level far as they could discern ; and the pilot 
confirmed this^ saying they were called the Plains of 
the Sayma^ and that the same level reached to Cumana 
and Caracas, in the West Indies, which was 120 
leagues to the north* Four powerful nations inhabited 
these plains, — the Sayma^, the Assawai, the Wikeri 
(then the most powerful), and the Aroras, who, he 
said, were black as negroes, but had smooth hair ; and 
these are very valiant, or rather desperate people, and 
have the most strong poison on their arrows, and are 
the most dangerous of all nations/*+ 

Raleigh made no tarriance hero, for he feared hourly 
lest the rains should begin ; and then it had been im- 
possible to have gone any farther up, notwithstanding 
that there was every day a strong breeze and easterly 
wind/' The searching the country on the Guiana side 
he deferred till his return. On the day following, a 
canoe came with messengers from Putyma, to whom he 
had sent the Nepoios ; but the invitation to anchor at 
his port was declined till they should be on the way 
back. On the 'fifth day, they reached as high up as 
the province of Aromaca, Morequito’s country : they 
anchored off an island ; and that night it was that the 
cacique Aramiary, to whose town they had made their 
long and hungry voyage out of the Amana, passed by 
them. On the morrow they anchored at the port of 
Morequito, and sent one of tlieir pilots to seek the king 
of Aromaca, uncle to Hum whom Berrio had put to 
death. Before noon the next day, he came to us,” 
says Raleigh, on foot from his house, which w'as four- 
teen English miles (himself being 110 years old), and 
returned on foot the same day ; and with him many of 
the borderers, with many w^omen and children that 

♦ The*c are the Chaymns of Humboldt j and the Wikeri arc the Guay- 
ouerias, or Guaikerieg. 

i Hakluyt, 618, 61& 
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came to wonder at our nation^ and to bring us down 
victual, which they did in great plenty, as venison, 
pork, hens, chickens, fowl, fish, with divers sorts of 
excellent fruits and roots, and great abundance of pinas, 
the princess of fruits that grow under tlie sun. They 
brought us also store of bread and of other things 
After the old king had rested a while in a little tent 
that r caused to be set up, I began by my interpreter 
to discourse wdth him of the death of Morequito, his 
predecessor, and afterwards of the Spaniards ; and ere 
I went any farther, I made him know the cause of niy 
coming thither ; whose servant I was ; and that the 
queen’s ])Ieasure was I should undertake tlie voyage for 
their defence, and to deliver them from tlie tyranny of 
the Spaniards'; dilating at large (as I had done to those 
of Trinidad) her majesty's greatness, her justice, her 
charity to all oppressed nations, witli as many of the 
rest of her beauties and virtues as either I could express 
or they conceive. All which being with great admir* 
atioii attentively heard and marvellously admired, I began 
to sound the old man as touching Ciiiiana and the 
state thereof, — what sort of commonwealth it was, how 
governed, of what strength and policy, how far it ex- 
tended, and what nations were friends or enemies ad- 


* The;}' Imnight nUoa sort nf parariiiUon, noliiggprth.in wreni, fitid^fall 
other sort » but 1 1 sniail and great. tbit* of them/' says Kaleigh^ "gave 
me a liea^t railed by the S|iaiiiurd!i arm.tdilla, whirh they call casincain, 
U’hicii seemeth to l)c all barred over with Kinall platec, somewhat like to a 
rhinoceros ; with a white horn growing on his hinder parts, us big as a 
great hunting horn, which they use to wind instead of a trijnii>et. Mo. 
iiardiis writetli that a little of the powder of that horn put into the car, 
curcth deafnc'is.*' 

Monardus is not truly rjiiotod hy Raleigh, what the doctor of Seville says 
afR>rdiiigno Kiipjiort to the alisiird'deseriptimi of tlie animal, which sir Wal- 
ter gives as if he could himself aflirm its trmh. 'i'hc passage in Brampton's 
tratidatioii of this eiirioiis 1>ook is as follows ; ** He (the armadillo) hath 
Jiis virtue only in the bone of his tail ; which being made small into 
powder, and taking so much thereof as the head of a great pin, made in 
little^iltmlls, putting it into the ear having grief therein, it taketh it away 
marvellously; and also, if there be arw noise, or sounding in the head, 
with any deafhess, it workoth a great erfwt in many persons that have used 
it, and they have been healed therewith. And the lord biNliop certiticnl 
me that ho had seen it proved many times, with great admiration : so that 
it is a thing to be marvelled at, as having virtues in a place so liidileii." 
—Bart ii. p. 73. 
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joinings and finally of the distance^ and way to enter 
the same 

He told me that himself and his people^ with all 
those down the river towards the sca^ as far as Emeria^ 
the province^ of Carapana^ were of Guiana^ but that 
they called themselves Orenoqueponi ; and that all the 
nations between the river and those mountains in sights 
called Wacarima^ were of the same cast and appellation ; 
and that on the other side of those mountains of Waca- 
rima, there was a large plain (which after I discovered 
in my return)^ called the valley of Amariocapana : in 
alb that valley the people were also of the ancient Gui- 
anians. I asked what nations thqse were which in- 
habited on the farther side of those mountains beyond 
the valley of Amariocapana ; he answered^ with a great 
sigh (as a man which had inward feeling of the loss of 
his country and liberty^ especially for that his eldest son 
was slain in a battle on that side of the mountains^ 
whom he most entirely loved), that he remembered in 
his father's lifetime, when he was very old, and himself 
a young man, that there came down into that large 
valley of Guiana a nation from so far off as the sun 
slept, (for such were his own words), with so great a 
multitude as they could not be numbered nor resisted ; 
and that they wore large coats, and hats of crimson 
colqjur, which colour he expressed by showing a piece 
of red wood wherewith my tent was supported ; and 
that they were called Orejones and Kpuremei : these 
had slain and rooted out so many of the ancient people 
as there were leaves in the wood upon all the trees, and 
had now made themselves lords of all, even to that 
mountain foot, called Chraa, saving only of two nations, 
.the one called I warawaqueri, and the other Cassipa- 
gotos; and that in the last battle fought between , the 
Epuremei and the I warawaqueri, his eldest son Vas 
chosen to carry to the aid of the I warawaqueri a great 
troop of the Orenoqueponi, and was there slain, with all 
his people and friends, and that be had now remaining 

Hakluyt, t>:a 
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but one son. And further, he told me that those Epu* 
remei had built a great town^ called Macareguarai, at 
the said mountain foot, at the beginning of the great 
plains of Guiana, which have no end ; and that their 
houses have many rooms, one over the other ; and that 
therein the great king of the Orejones and Epuremei 
kept 3000 men to defend the borders against them^ and 
withal daily to invade and slay them : but that of late 
years, since the Christians offered to invade his terri- 
tories and those frontiers, they were all at peace, and 
traded one with another, saving only the Iwarawaqueri, 
and those other nations upon the head of the river of 
Caroli, called Cassipagotos (which we afterwards dis- 
covered), each one holding the Spaniard for a common 
enemy.* 

** After he had answered thus far, he desired leave to 
depart, saying that he had far to go, that he was old 
and weak, and was every day called for by death, which 
was also his own phrase. I desired him to rest with us 
that night, but 1 could not intreat him ; but he told me 
that at my return from the country above, he would 
again come to us, and in the meantime provide for us 
the best he could of all that his country yielded. The 
same night he returned to Orocotona, his owrn town ; so 
as he went that day eight and tw^enty miles, the weather 
being very hot, the country being situate betiveei^ four 
and five degrees of the equinoctial. This Topeawari 
is held for the proudest and wisest of all the Oreno- 
queponi ; and so he behaved himself towards me in all 
his answers at my return, as I marvelled to find a man 
of that gravity and judgement, and of so good discourse, 
that had no help of learning nor breed/’ f 

The next morning Raleigh sailed westward, up to 
view what he calls the famous river Caroli *'as well 

* Hnkluyt. 651. f Ibid. 

X The C'arony (Hunbeddt). ** Upon tbit river/* Raletfth siiyi, ** are the 
Canuri, which arc governed by a woman* who is inheretrix of that provlnrc, 
who came far oITto see our nation, ami asked us divers questions of her 
majesty, being much delighted with the discourse of her majesty's greaU 
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because it was marvellous of itself, as that he understood 
it led to the strongest nations of all the frontiers that 
were enemies to the Epuremei, which are subject to 
Inga^ emperor of Guiana and Manoa.” On the day 
following they arrived at the mouth of this river, having 
long heard its great roar and fall.” But when they 
came to enter, thinking to have gone up some forty 
miles, they were not able with an eight-oared barge to 
row a stone's cast in an hour ; and yet,” says he, the 
river is as broad the Thames at Woolwich, and we 
tried both .sides, and the middle, and every part of it.” 
Th&y encamped, therefore, on the banks, and sent an 
Indian to inform the nations upon that river of their 
being there, and that they were enemies of the Spaniards, 
and desired to see the lords of that province ; for it 
was or this river side (in llaleigh^s words) that More- 
quito slew the friar and those nine Spaniards which 
came from Manoa, the city of Inga, and took from 
them 40,000 pezon of gold. The next day there came 
down a cacique, called Wanuretona, with many people, 
and all store of provisions to entertain us. And as I 
had before made known to Topeawari, so did I acquaint 
this cacique how 1 was sent by her majesty for the 
purpose aforesaid, and gathered also what I 'could of 
him touching the estate of Guiana ; and I found that 
thosa also of Caroli were not only enemies to the Spa- 
niards, but most of all to the Epuremei, which abound 
in gold ; and by this Wanuretona, I had knowledge 
that on the head of this river were three mighty nations, 
seated on a great lake, from whence this river descended, 
and were called Cassipagotos, Eparagotos, and Arawa* 
gotos ; and that all those, either against the Spaniards 
or the Epuremei, would join with us ; and that if we 
entered the land over the mountains of Curaa, we should 
satisfy ourselves with gold and all other good things. 
He told us furdier of a nation, called Iwarawaqueri 

neM, and wondering at auch report# aa we truly made of her higbneaa'a 
many Yirtuca.**~-//aA‘/Miy^ 632 . 
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(before spoken of), that held daily war with the Epu- 
remei that inhabited Macareguarai^ the first civil town 
of Guiana^ of the subjects of Inga^ the emperor.”* 

By this time all the rivers were risen four or five 
feet, and it was not possible to row againet the stream. 
Sir 'Walter sent a party of some thirty men to coast the 
river by land ; and if they could find guides at a town 
twenty miles distant^ then they were to proceed to 
another great town called Capurepana, belonging to a 
cacique named Haharacoa^ who a nephew to old 
Topeawari, their chiefest frienci,” and whose town 
adjoined Macareguarai. A smaller party was sent ^^ith 
captain Whiddon to look for any mineral stone along 
tlie river sides ; Raleigh^ with Gifford, Coalfield, and some 
half dozen men, went overland to view the strange 
overfalls of tliis river Caroli, which roared so far off,” 
and also to see the plains adjoining, and the rest of the 
province of Canuri. When we were come to the top 
of the first liills of the plains adjoining the river, \re Ik?- 
held,” he says, ^^that wonderful breach of waters which 
ran down Caroli, and might from that mountain sec the 
river how it ran in three parts, aliovc twenty miles off ; 
and there a]Ypeared some teii^ or twelve overfalls in sight, 
every one as high over the other as a church-tower, 
which fell with that fury that the rebound of water 
made it seem as if it had been all covered over witth a 
great shower of rain ; and in some places we took it at 
the first for a smoke which had risen over some great 
town. For Vny own part, I was well persuaded from 
thence to have returned, being a very ill footman ; but the 
rest were all so desirous to go near the said strange thun- 
der of waters as they drew me on by little and little, till 
we came into the next valley, where we might better 
discern the same. I never saw a more beautiful country, 
nor more lovely prospects ; hills so raised here and there 
over the valleys, the river winding into divers branches ; 
the plains adjoining, without bush or stubble, all fair 
green grass ; the ground of hard sand, easy to march on 
Hakluyt, 65L 
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either for horse or foot ; the deer crossing in every path ; 
the birds towards the evening singing on every tree^ 
with a thousand several tunes ; cranes and heronst of 
white^ crimson^ and carnation^ perching on the river’s 
side ; the air ^resh with a gentle easterly wind ; and every 
stone that we stooped to take up promised either gold 
or silver by his complexion. Your lordship shall see 
of many sprts^ and 1 hope some of them cannot be 
bettered under the sun ; and yet we had no means but 
with our daggers and fingers to tear them out here and 
there, the rocks being most hard, of that mineral spar 
afosresaid, which is like a flint, and is altogether as hard, 
or harder ; and besides, the veins lie a fathom or two 
deep in the rocks. But we wanted all things requisite, 
save only our desires and goodwill to have performed 
more, if it had pleased God.” * 

Here Raleigh was informed that the lake Cassipa, 
from which the Caroli issued, was so large that it was 
above a day’s journey for one of their canoes to cross, 
which he computed at about forty miles ; that many 
rivers fell into it ; that in the dry season great store of 
grains of gold was found in those rivers ; and *tliat near 

• Hakluyt, ass. 

** To be short, when both our companies returned, each of them 
brought also several sorts of htone, that appeared very fair, but were such 
as they found hiose on the ground, and were for the most piirt but coloured, 
and had not any gold fixed in them ; yet such as had no judgment or ex. 
periekice kept all that glistened, and would not be persuaded but it was 
rich, because of the lustre ; and brought of those, and of iiiarquesite withal 
flroin Trinidad ; and have delivered of those stones to be tried in many 
Diaces, and have thereby bred an opinion that all the rest is of the same. 
Yet some of these stones 1 showed afterwards to a Simniard of the Caracas, 
who told me that it was el maiire del oro, that is, the mother of gold, and 
that the mine was farther in the ground. But it shall be found a weak 
policy in me cither to betray myself, or my country, with imaginations ; 
neither am I so far in love with that lodging, watching, care, |>eril, dis. 
eases, ilLsavours, bad fare, aiidinany other mischiefs that accom^ny these 
▼oyages, as to woo myself again unto any of them, were 1 not assuied that 
the sun covereth not so much riches on any part of the earth.'*— 

659. 

He then holds out a hope of precious stones alsa Capt Whiddon and 
our chirurgeon, Nicholas Miilechap, brought me a kind of stones like 
sapphires ; what they may prove 1 know not I showed them to some of 
the Oreiioquenoni, and they promised to bring me to a mountain that 
had of them very large pieces growing diamond.wise ; whether it be 
chrysul of the mountain, Bristol diamond, or sapphire, 1 do not yet know, 
but 1 hope the best Sure I am that the place is as likely as those firom 
whence all the rich stones are brought, and in the same height, or very 
near.** 
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another river called Arui^ which ran through that lake, 
on a branch called Caora^ were a nation of people whose 
.heads appear not above their shoulders ; which/* he 
says, though it may be thought a mere fable, yet for 
mine own part I am resolved it is true ; because eve^y 
child in the provinces of Aromaca and Canuri affirm 
the same. They are called Ewaipanoma ; they arc 
reported to have their eyes in their shoulders, and their 
mouths in the middle of their breasts, and that a long 
train of bair groweth backward between their shoulders. 
The son of Topeawari, which I brought with me into 
England, told me that they are the most mighty jneii 
of all the land, and use bows and arrows, and clubs, 
thrice as big as any of Guiana or of the Orenoqueponi ; 
and that one of the Iwarawakeri took a prisoner of 
them the year liefore our arrival there, and brought 
him into the borders of Aromaia, his father’s country. 
And further, when I seemed to doubt of it, he told me 
that it was no wonder among them, but that they were 
as great a nation and as common as any other in all 
the provinces, and had of late years slain many hun- 
dreds of his father’s people, and of other nations their 
neighbours ; but it was not my chance to hear of them 
till T was come away, and if 1 had but spoken one word 
of it while I was there, I might have brought one of 
them with me to put the matter out of doubt. Such a 
nation was written of by Mandeville, whose reports were 
holden for fables many years ; and yet, since the East 
Indies were discovered, we find his relation true of such 
things as heretofore were held incredible. Whether it 
be true or not, the matter is not great ; neither can there 
be any profit in the imagination : for mine own part, I 
saw them not ; but I am resolved that so many people 
did not all combine or forethink to make the report. 
When I came to Cumana, in the West Indies, after- 
wards, by chance I spake with a Spaniard dwelling not 
far from thence, a man of great travel; and after he 
knew that I had been in Guiana, and so far directly 
west as Caroli, the first question he asked me was^ 
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ivhether I had seen any of the Ewaipanoma^ ivhich are 
those without heads ; who being esteemed a most honest 
man of his word and in all things else^ told me that he 
had seen many of them.'* 

Raleigh obtained a more faithful account of the FiQls 
of the Orinoco than he gave as an eye-witness of those 
of the Caroli. Sliips of burden^ he said, could not pass 
beyond a certain island by reason of a most forcible 
overfall and current of water ; but in the eddy, smaller 
vessels might be drawn even to Peru itself ; for ships it 
was navigable little' less than a thousand miles, and for 
lesser vessels nearly two thousand ; and by it, not Peru 
only, but the Nuevo Reyiio and Popayan might be in- 
vaded, as well as the great empire of tho Inga. He 
inquired concerning the course of the river which joined 
it : but it was now no time to linger, the fury of the 
Orinoco beginning daily to threaten them with danger in 
their return, for no half day passed but the river 
began to rage and overflow very fearfully ; and the 
rains came dowii in terrible showers, and gusts in great 
abundance ; and our men,” says he, began to cry out 
for want of shift, for no man had place to bestow any 
other apparel thaA that which he wore on his back, and 
that was thoroughly washed on his body for the most 
}>art ten times in one day ; and we had now been well 
near a month, every day passing to the westward farther 

* Hakluyt, ii52, (m3. ICaleigli adds, ** I may not name him, boi*aiifle it 
may be tor bis disiidvantaKC, but be is well known to Monsieur Mueheron’s 
son ot' London, and to Peter Miicheron, ineri’bant, of tbc Flemish ship 
that \v.i» there in trade, who also beard what be avowed to l>c true of those 
people.” 

It would be well if there were nothifiR in Ralcifth's relation more dig. 
eroitit.ible to him than what bo says of tbc Acephali. That fable, un- 
doubtedly, he may have heard U|ion the s|)ot. Humboldt (v. 17d ) says, 
** The forests of Sttvapo are altogcrtier unknown, and there the mission aries 
place the nation ot the Naryns, who have their mouth in the navel (called 
II ay as, on account of the pretended analoity with the fish of that name, 
the mouth of which seems as if forced liackward below the body). An 
old Indian whom wc met at Carichana, and who Ixiasted of having often 
eaten human fiesb, had seen these Acephali * with his own eyes V These 
sdtsurd fables are spread as far as the Llanos, where you are not alw'aya 
permitted to doubt the existence of the Raya Indians. In every zone in- 
tolerance acenmpaiiie.«i credulity ; and it might be said that the fictions of 
ancient geograpners had pass^ from one hemisphere to the other, did 
we not know that the most fantastic productions of the imagination, like 
the works of nature, fiirnish every where a certain analogy of aspect and 
ofrorm." 
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and farther from our ships.” They turned back, there- 
fore, and, passing down the stream, went without labour 
and against the wind little less than 100 miles a day. 
As soon as they came to the port of Morequito, he sent 
for old Topeaivari, with w’hom,” says he, ** I much 
desired to have further conference, and also to deal with 
him for some one of his country to bring with us into 
England, as well to learn the language as to confer withal 
by the way. Within three hours after my messenger 
came to him, he arrived also, ancf witli him such a 
rabble of all sorts of people, and every one laden With 
somewhat, as if it had been a great market or fair in 
England ; and our hungry companies clustered thick 
and threefold among their baskets, every one laying 
hand on what he liked. After he had rested awhile in 
my tent, 1 shut out all but ourselves and my interpreter, 
and told him that I knew that both the Epuremei and 
the Spaniards were enemies to him, his country and 
nations ; that the one had conquered Cluiana already, 
and the other sought to regain the same from them 
both ; and therefore I desired him to instruct me what 
he could, both of the passage into the golden parts of 
Guiana, and to the civil towns and apparelled people of 
Inga. He gave me an answer to this effect: first, that 
he could not perceive that I meant to go onward towurds 
the city Of Manoa, for neither the time of the year 
served, neither could he perceive any sufficient numbers 
for such an enterprise ; and if I did, I was sure with 
all my company to be buried there, for the emperor 
was of that strength that many times so many men 
were too few. Besides, he gaVe me this good counsel, 
and advised me to hold it in mind, (as for himself Ite 
knew he could not live till my return,) that I should 
not offer by any means hereafter to invade the strong 
parts of Guiana, without the help of all those nations 
which were also their enemies ; for that it was im- 
possible without them either to be conducted, to be 
victualled, or have aught carried with us, our people 
not being able to endure the march in so great heat and 
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traTel^ unless the borderers gave them help to carry 
with them both their meat, and furniture. For he re- 
membered that in the plains of Macaraguarai 300 
Spaniards were overthrown, who were tired out and had 
none of the borderers to their friends ; but meeting 
their enemies as they passed the frontier, were environed 
on all sides, and the people setting the long dry grass 
on fire, smothered them, so as they had no breath to 
fight, nor could t^scern their enemies for the . great 
smoke.* 

^ He told me farther, that four days’ journey from 
his town was Macaraguarai, and that those were the 
next and nearest of the subjects of Inga, itnd of the 
Epuremei, and the first town of apparelled and rich 
people ; and that all those^ plates of gold which were 
scattered among the borderers, and carried to other 
nations far and near, came from the said Macaraguarai, 
and were there made ; but that those of the land within 
were far finer, and were fashioned after the images of 
men, beasts, birds, and fishes* 1 asked him whether 
he thought that those companies I had then with me 
were sufficient to take that town, or no ? He told me 
that he thought they were. I then asked him whether 
he would assist me with guides, and some companies of 
his (people to join with us ? He answered that he 
would go himself with all the borderers, if the rivers 
did remain fordable ; upon this condition that 1 would 
leave with him, till my return ag&in, fifty soldiers, 
which he undertook to victual. I answered that I had 
not above fifty good men in all there, the rest were 
labourers and rowers ; and that 1 bad no provision to 
leave with them of powder and siiot, apparel, or aught 
else ; and that without those things necessary for their 
defence, they should be in danger of the Spaniards in 
my absence, who I knew would use the same measure 
towards mine that 1 offered theirs at Trinidad. And 
although upon the motion captain Calfield, captain 
Greenville, my nephew John Gilbert, and divers others 

« Hakluyt, roA 
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were desirous to stay, yet I was resolved that they 
must needs have perished ; for Berrio expected daily a 
supply out of Spain^ and looked also hourly for his son 
to come down from Nuevo Reyno de Grenada, with 
many horse and foot ; and had idso in Valencia, in the 
Caracas^ 200 horse ready to march ; and 1 could not 
have spared above forty, and had not any store at all of 
powder, lead, or match, to have left with them ; nor any 
other provision, either spade, pickaxe, or aught else to 
have fortified withal. When I had given him reason 
tliat I could not at this time leave him such a company, 
he then desired me to forbear him and his country for 
that time ; for he assured me that I should no sooner 
be three days from the coast, but those Epuremei would 
invade him, and destroy all the remains of his people 
and friends, if he should any way either guide us, or 
assist us against them.* 

** He further alleged that the Spaniards sought his 
death ; and as they had already murdered his nephew 
Morequito. lord of that province, so they had him 
seventeen days in a chain before be was king of the 
country, and led him like a dog from place to place, 
until he had paid an hundred plates of gold, and divers 
chains of spleen-stones for his ransom. And now, 
since he became owner of that province, that they had 
many times laid wait to take him ; and that they would 
be now more vehement when they should understand of 
his conference with the English. ' And because,’ 
said he, ' they would the better displant me, if they 
cannot lay hands on me, they have gotten a nephew of 
mine called Enaracano, whomp they have christened 
Don Juan, and his son Don Pedro, whom they have also 
apparelled and armed, by whom they seek to make a 
party against me in mine own country ; he had also 
taken to wife one Louiana, of a strong family, which 
are borderers and neighbours ; and myself now being 
old and in the hands of death, am not able to travel nor 
to shift as when I was of younger years.' He therefore 
Hakluyt, 635. 
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prayed us to defer it till the next year^ when he' would 
undertake to draw in all the borderers to serve us; and 
then also it would be more seasonable to travel, for at 
this time of the year we should not be able to pass any 
river, the waiters would be so grown ere our return. 
He farther told me that 1 could not desire so much to 
invade Macaraguarai and the rest of Guiana, but that 
the borderers would be more vehement than I, for he 
yielded for a chief cause, that in the wars witK the 
Epuremei they were spoiled of their women, and that 
thetir wives and daughters were taken from them ; so 
as for their own parts they desired nothing of the gold 
or treasure for their labours, but only to recover women 
from the Epuremei ; for he farther complained very 
sadly (as it had been a matter of great consequence), 
that whereas they were wont to have ten or twelve 
wives, they were now enforced to content themselves 
with three or four, and that the lords of the Epuremei 
had fifty or a hundred,” Sir Walter then adds, “ that 
of a truth they warred more for women than either for 
gold or dominion, because the chiefs desired many chil- 
dren of their own, to increase their race and kindred, 
in which their greatest trust and strength consisted. 
Divers of Topeawari’s followers,” he says, desired 
him to make haste again, that they might sack the 
Epuremei ; and when he asked them of what ? they 
replied of their women for ourselves, and their gold 
for you.” 

Ilaleigh and his companions now fell into consider- 
ation whether it had been of better advice to liave 
entered Macaraguarai and begun a war upon the Inga at' 
this time, yea or no, if the time of the year and all 
things else had sorted ? For mine own part,” he 
says, as we were not able to march it for the rivers, 
neither had any such strength as was requisite, and 
durst not abide the coming of the winter, or to tarry 
any longer from our ships, 1 thought it were evil 
counsel to have attempted it at that time, although the 

• Hakluyt, 655. 
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desire of gold will answer many objections. But it 
would have been in mine opinion an utter overthrow to 
the enterprise, if the same should be hereafter by his 
majesty attempted. For then, whereas now they have 
heard we were enemies to the Spaniards and were sent 
by her majesty to relieve them, they would as good 
cheap have joined with the Spaniards at our return, as 
to have yielded unto us, when they had proved that we 
camd-^both for one errand, and diat both sought but to 
sack and spoil them. But as yet oug desire of gold, or 
our purpose of invasion is not known to them of the 
empire ; and it is likely that if her majesty undertake 
the enterprise, they will rather submit themselves to 
her obedience than to the Spaniards, of whose cruelty 
both themselves and the borderers have already tasted. 
And, therefore, till I had known her majesty ^s pleasure, 
I would ratlier have lost the sack of one or two towns 
(aldiough they might have been very profitable) than 
to have defaced or endangered the future hope of so 
many millions, and the great good and rich trade which 
England may be possessed of thereby. 1 am assurecl now 
that they will all die even to the last man, against the 
Spaniards, in hope of our succour and return ; whereas, 
otherwise, if I had either laid hands on the borderers, 
or ransomed the lords, as Berrio did, or invaded the sub- 
jects of Inga, 1 know all had been lost for hereafteri” 
When Topeawari understood that Raleigh was con* 
tented to forbear the enterprise against the Epuremei 
till the next year, he freely gave him his only son to 
take to England, hoping that though he himself had 
but a short time to live, this .son might by means of 
the English be established after him ; .and sir Walter 
receiving this pledge, left with him two of liis people 
to learn the language : the one was his own boy, Hugh 
Goodwin by name ; the other, Francis Sparrow, a 
servant of captain Gifford, was desirous to tarry, and 
could describe a country with his pen.’* This person 
was instructed to travel to Macasaguarai, with certain 

• Hakluyt, to, G66. 
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merchandize left with him for that purpose ; bia real 
object being to learn the place^ and^ if it were possible^ 
to gy on to the great city of Manoa. They then 
weiglied anchor, and kept the Guiana side on their 
descent, becadse they had ascended by the western side. 
At Aromaca they had met Putyma, the cacique^ whom 
they had promised to visit on their return ; he acconu 
panied them now to his own port, and promised to show 
them a mountain which had stones of the colour of 
gold. Raleigh began the march with him to this 
mpuntain, which he calls Iconuri ; but not finding bim« 
self able to go on, he sent Keymis with five men, 
ordering him not to return to Futyma^’s port, called 
Chiparepare, but to take leisure, and niarch down the 
valley as far as the river Cumaca, where he promised 
to meet him. Raleigh then continued his way down 
the stream till he came as far as the land called 
Ariacoa,** where the Orinoco divideth itself into*" 
three great branches, each of them being most goodly 
livers.** There he again divided hti company, sending 
Thyn and Greenville with the galley the nearest way, 
and taking, with the other boats, the branch calM 
Cararoopana, that he might acquaint himself with one 
of the greatest lords of all the Orenoquepoiii, (yarapana 
by name. And having reached the place where Keymia 
ha<]^ been instructed to meet him, he left captain Eynoa 
and master Porter there to expect his coming, and pro- 
ceeded towards Emeria, which was Carapana’s province. 

When it grew towards sunset,*’ says he, we entered 
a river called Winicapora, where 1 was informed of the 
mountain of crystal, to which in truth, for the length 
of the way, and the evil season of the year, 1 was not 
aUe to march. We saw it afar off, and it appeared 
Hke a white church tower of an exceeding height. 
There falleth over it a mighty river, which toucheth no 
part of the side of the mountain, but rusheth over the 
Sop of it, and falleth to the ground with so terrible a 
noise and clamour as if a thousand great bells were 
knocked one against another. I think there is not in the 
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world so strange an overfall^ nor so wonderful to behold. 
Berrio told me that there wfre diamonds and other 
precious stones in it, and that they shined very far off; 
but what it hath I know not, neither durst he nor any 
of his men ascend to the top of the -said mountain, those 
people adjoining to it being his enemies, as they were, 
and the way to it so impassable/’ 

Raleigh marched, however, to a town called after the 
name ot the liver, whereof the captain was one Timit- 
wara. It was on one of their feast da^s ; we found 
them,*’ he says, all as drunk as beggars, and the ppts 
walking from one to another without rest. We that 
were weary and hot with marching, were glad of the 
plenty, (though a small quantity satisfied us, their drink 
being very strong and heady), and so rested ourselves 
awhile. After we had fed wc drew ourselves back to 
our boats upon the river, and there came to us all the 
Ibrds of the 'country, with all such kind of victual as 
the place yielded, and with their delicate wine of pinaa, 
and with abundancif of hens and other piovisions, and 
of those stones which wc call spleen stones.” Timitwara 
offered to conduct him to the top of the crystal moun- 
tain, which he called Wacarima. The caciques here 
told him that their lord Carapana had withdrawn to 
Cairoma, some Spanianis who lay at his hou^^e haying 
persuaded him that these strangers would destroy him 
and his country ; but when these caciques,” he says, 
saw that we came as enemies to the Spaniards only, 
and not so much as harmed any of those nations, no, 
thougli we found them to be of the Spaniards’ own 
servants, they assured us that* Carapana would be as 
ready to serve us as any of the lords of the provinces 
which we had passed ; and that he durst do no other 
till this day but entertain the Spaniards, his country 
lying so directly in their way, and gext of all other to 
any entrance that should be made in Guiana on that 
side. And they farther assured us that it was not for 
fear of our coining that he was removed, but to be ac- 
• Ilakluyt, 056, 687. 
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quitted of the Spaniards^ or any other that should come 
hereafter. For the province of Cairoma is situate at 
the mountain foot which divideth the plains of Guiana 
from the countries of the Orinoqueponi^ by means 
'whereof if arty should coinc in our absence into his 
towns^ he would slip over the mountains into the plains 
of Guiana among the Kpureinei, where the Spaniards 
durst not follow him without great forces. But in 
mine opinion^ or^ rather I assure myself^ tliat Carapana 
(being a notable wfce and subtle fellow, a man of 100 
years of age, and therefore of great experience), is 
removed to look on ; and if he find that we return 
strong he will be ours ; if not, he will excuse his de- 
parture to the Spaniards, and say it was for fear of our 
coming.*’ * 

So, til inking it bootless to seek farther for the old 
fox,** and time to return toward the north, they found it 
a wearisome way to recover the point where they had 
parted from the galley, especially as all the night long 
it was stormy and dark, and full of thunder and great 
showers, so that they were driven to keep close by the 
banks in their small boats, being all heartily afraid both 
of the billow and terrible current of the river. By the 
next morning they came to the place where Eynos and 
Porter were left to wait for Keymis ; they had heard 
nothing of him ; and Raleigh, in great doubt what might 
have become of him, rowed a league or two up the 
river, shooting off pieces all the way ; on the following 
morning he had the joy of hearing a piece answer. 
Taking the party on board, they took leave of Putyma, 
their guide, who of all .others most lamented their de- 
parture, and offered to send his son with them to 
England, if they could have tarried till he sent back to 
his town. But Raleigh says tbeir hearts were cold to 
behold the great rage and increase of Orinoco, and 
therefore they departed, and steered toward the west 
till they recovered the three forks, that they might put 
down the stream after the galley. They found it, as 
• Hakluyt, 657, 658. 
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appointed^ in the port of Toparimaca, and that same 
evening proceeded with very foul weather and terrible 
thunder and showers, for the winter was come on very 
far. The best was,” he continues, we went no less 
than an hundred miles a day down the a-iver ; but by 
the way we entered it was impossible to return, for that 
the river of Ainana, being in the bottom of the buy of 
Guanipa, cannot be sailed back by any means, both the 
breeze and current of the sea were so forcible ; and 
therefore we followed a branch ci^lcd C^apuri, which 
entered into the sea eastward of our ships, to the end 
we might bear with them before the wind ; and it was 
not without need, for we had by this way much to 
cross of the main sea after wc came to the river’s mouth 
as between Gravelines and Dover, in such boats as you 
have heard. And, to be short, when we were arrived 
at the sea-side, tlieii grew our greatest doubt, and the 
•bitterest of all our journey forepassed ; for I protest 
before God that we were in a most desperate estate ; 
for the same night which we anchored in the mouth of 
the Capuri, where it falleth into the sea, there arose a 
mighty storm, and the river’s mouth w^as at least a 
league broad, so as we ran before night close under the 
land w'ith our small boats, and brought the galley as 
near as wc could, but she had as much ado to live as 
could be, and there wanted little of her sinking arid all 
those in her. For mine own part, I confess, I was 
very doubtful which way to take, either to go over in 
the cight-oared galley, there being but six feet water 
over the sands for two leagues together, and that also 
in the channel, and she drew five ; or to adventure in 
so great a billow, and in so doubtful weather, to cross 
the seas in my barge. The longer we tarried the worse 
it was, and therefore I took captain GifPbrd, captai 
Calfield, and my cousin Green vill into my barge ; and 
after it cleared up, about midnight, we put ourselves to 
God’s keeping, and thrust out into the sea,, leaving the 
jgalley at anchor, who durst not adventure but by day. 
light. And so being all very sober and melancholy. 
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one faintly cheering another to show couraire^ it pleased 
God that the next day about nine of the clock we 
discovered the island of Trinidad ; and steering for the 
nearest part of it, we kept the shore till we came to 
Curiapan, where we founcl our ships at anchor, than 
which there was never to us a more joyful sight**' • 

Raleigh says, ''If captain Preston had not been 
persuaded that he should have come too late to Trinidad 
to have found us there^ (for the month which I pro- 
mised to tarry ftp' him there was expired before he 
couM reach the coast of Spain,) but that it liad pleased 
God he might have joinetl with us, and that we bad 
entered #ie country but some ten days sooner, as the 
rivers v;cM*e overflown, vre had advcnturedVither to have 
gone to the great city of Manoa, or at least taken so 
many of the other cities and towns nearer at hand as 
would have made a royal return ; but it pleased not 
God BO much to favour ii.e at tliis tinie.-J’ If the pro- 
posed junction had been effected, Raleigh 'would have 
had no inconsiderable force ; but no more progress 
couM have been made in a discovery, the hopes of 
which wer^ allogeiher chimerical, and little more in- 
jury could have been done to the Spaniards than they 
separately effected. 

Captain (afterwards sir Amias) Picston, and captain 
(afterwards sir George J) Stiiniiiers, " both valiant •gen- 
tlemen and discreet coininandeis, lay with two tall ships 
and a small pinnace a whole month at Plymouth^ 
awaiting the coming of captain Jones, their consort^ 
who, through the bad dealing of tliOFe which he put in 
trust, could not make his ship ready at the appointed 
time.** They sailed without him, and it was not long 

• P5«. 

f Ibd. li 3. •• if It Ahall lie mv lot,” he proceed*, *• to proiientfe the 
•Jiuie, I Klt.tll wil|i|iKly fi|ii*n4t iny life therein; and if nny eKe been, 
ablt'fi Miitl coiMpier the itame, 1 a^Mire him thu* nnieh. he «hall 

pcrfi'rui more iIimii ever wan done in Mexico liy C'orteti, or in l•e^ll lijr Pi- 
sarro, ~ aint wli.-ttsot'vcr p«ince '•hall |iok>ics« it, that prince *l'alt he lord of 
more iptbl, and nr a more bcatftif nl empire, and of more citica and |ieople» 
than either fhc kiitu of Skmii; or the sre.it Tuik.*' 

t I'lrim whom the BennucLia were called by an easy miktake the 
Summer laUiiiiix. 
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before Preston^ by giving chase» lost both his com- 
panions. Not to be idle while thus alone^ he made for 
the little isle of Porto Santo, meaning to surprise it ; 
but when his boats were manned with that intent, the 
islanders presented such a front on th^ shore, with 
barricados and trenches, ready to receive them, that he 
deemed it prudent to recall his men. Next morning, 
three or four hours before day, he landed sixty men in 
a place where no watch was kept, and so surprifed the 
Portuguese by coming upon their^ backs, while they 
were still in their barricados. Being thus surprised, 
after some resistance of the invaders* muskets, when 
they saw the pikes approach, and had tasted somewhat 
of their force," they took to the thickets : thence, too, 
they were dislodged, with little or no loss, and, flying 
toward their town, were driven from a house at which 
they attempted to make a stand ; an ensign, which one 
captain Harvey had lost not long bi'fore, was recovered, 
and the town itself taken There is a high hill nearly 
in the middle of the island, called Pico do Custello*, 
because on the suinniit there were some buildings, 
which, by reason of their situation, were eas^y defended, 
and therefore served as a place of refuge in such emer- 
gencies as this. Hiiher the islanders had sent their w ives 
and children, and their most valuable property in time ; 
and hence they sent repeatedly to redeem their (flown, 
which was very fair and large yet, regard of 

tlieir cruelty aii<l treachery, which they -used toward 
captain Harvey and his {leople, captain Preston would 
show them no favour, but utterly burnt their town to 
ashes, and sent his men to uraste the rest of the villages 
of the ihland, piefcriing the*honour and just revenge 
of his countrymen, before his own private gain and 
commodity. And so, with small pillage and great 
honour, he retired in safety, and all his small company 
witli him, from the conquered island unto his ship." 

Chaplain Jones, meantime, with captain Prowse Itt 
another vessel, who bad sailed after their commander, 
• Conleyro, Hlvtoria Iii«ulana, lib. Hi. e. S. | 7. 

u 4 
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fell in first with Sommers and the pinnace^ then with 
Preston ; and^ making for the West Indies, they there 
consorted with three ships from Southampton. They 
mustered their force, carried off a few Spaniards and 
negroes their jslaves from a little island between Mar- 
garita and the main, and took at the same time some 
small quantity of pearls, and then proceeded to Cumana, 
hoping to surprise that place; but two Middleburgh 
fly-boats, which were trading there, secretly advertised 
the country of their coming ; and, when they would 
have landed, the Spaniards told them no resistance would 
be Uttempted ; all their goods had been removed to tlie 
mountains, and they were willing to give a reasonable 
ransom for the town, and any victuals that might be 
wanted : so captain Preston came to terms with them, 
received their ransom, and departed without landing. 
This, however, proved but a short respite for the in- 
habitants ; for it appears that Raleigh * soon after- 
wards set fire to the town, upon their refusal to ransom 
it a second time. Sailing from Cuinana, Preston landed 
at Guaycamacuto, half a league from Guayra. There 
was then no settlement at Guayra ; and Guaycacuto, 
where there was an Indian village and a small fort, was 
the port of Caraccas. That city had been founded, 
about thirty years before, by Diego de Losada, who, 
thinking to perpetuate the memory of his own name 
and that of the governor of the province, don Pedro 
Ponce de Leon, combined them with that of the district 
which had been denoininate<l after the most powerful 
of its tribe, and called it the city of Santiago de Leon de 
Caraccas. Losada built an ermida to St. Sebastian, 
whom he chose as a patron against the poisoned arrows 
of the Indians. About seven years afterwards, during 
a plague of locusts, St. Maurice was chosen advocate 
against these destroyers, and a church, accordingly, was 
built in his honour ; and in 1580 , when the smi^*pox 
and measles had carried off half the Indians of the 
province, St. Paul the Hermit was called on, and the 
• Camden, fioa 
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cathedral dedicated to him, as their deliverer on that 
occasion. The site was well chosen ; and the difficulty 
of the approach might have secured the city against any 
less enterprising enemies. 

Preston, who had landed without opposition, found 
nothing in the fort but a little meal, and some barrels 
of wine ; which, by reason of some disorder amongst 
the company overcharging themselves with it, he caused 
for the most part to be spilt.” t The commander of the 
place was met with asleep in the w^ods by some of the 
English ; and, being brought before Preston, he was 
examined touching the state of the city. He declared, 
in reply, says one of the adventurers, that they had news 
of our coming a month before ; and that, if we did go 
the common beaten way, it was never possible for us to 
pass, for that tliey had made in the midst of the way 
between this fort and the said city, an exceeding strong 
barricado on the top of a very high hill, the passage not 
being above twenty-jfive or thirty feet in breadth, and 
on each side marvellous steep upright, and the woods 
so thick, that no man could pass for his life. Our ge* 
neral demanded of him if there were not any other way ; 
who answered, there is another, marvellous bad and 
very ill to travel, which the Indians do commonly use; 
but he thought that the Spaniards had stopped the same 
by cutting down of great trees and other things;; as, 
indeed, they had. The Spaniard was a very weak and 
sickly man, not able to travel ; so our general sent him 
aboard his ship, and tlierc kept him.” ^ In some ca- 


* Oviedo y'BaRos, lib. v. c. 7. 

t Pedro. Simon and |Oviedo v Baflo^itate the number which landed 
at 500. which ^muat be more than five or six such ships could have 
affhriled. The latter (and Infer) author places this expedition under the 
command of aquei cetebre corsario Firamefseo Draquft d quien kicteram 
tan memorabU en cl Orbe siis navcgacionet^ cotno timido en la America s$ts 
kogtiiidadeg. (Lu vii. c. 10.) Pedro iUmon has not led him Into this error ; 
not knowing the name of the general, he calls him simply an English cor. 
sair. Oviedo, no doubt, follows what had become the traditionary story 
at Caraccas, where it seems to have been thought that so daring an enter- 
prise could not have been conceived and executed by any less celebrated 
adventurer. 

t llte Spanish account is, that the pirate (as they call him) (bund in thU 
Indian settlement a Spaniard, by name Viltalpando, who, being an invalid, 
either could not, or would not, withdraw with the Indiaus; that they threat. 
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rave1« which they had taken at Curoana, there was a 
Spaniard who had travelled this way ; and he offered to 
be their guide if they wouM set him at liberty after- 
wards. This was gi anted, and in the afternoon they set 
forth, and fniy'ched, says Robert Davis, until it was 
night, over such high mountains as we never saw the 
like, and such a way as one man * could scarce pass 
alone. Our general being in the foreward, at length 
came whereas a river descended down over the moun- 
tains, and there we lodged all that night. Here we 


one«c him with death uiile*ifl he would truly miikwit all their que^rionfi con. 
ceniiiitf the w^y to the city, and the (vppnkition which they were likely to 
meet with 4 that they put r<»pe round hU neck (o eiifon'c tlie iliri41t ; and 
that ihcii, either iiitdfr tlie fivir ot*dcai1i« or imliieed iiy Jiii» iiwit evil will, 
he inlormeil them t»f a aeeret way hy which they iniKht ^urprlt'e the pl»cci' 
and Icil ti'cm hy n liitlden luith, «ir, rather, an iiidiatinct trark \Mmo t*ernda 
dpi>r ntrjnr tifch, una trocha mti ! winch aj-eciidctl tVom 
the village Oi‘ niiaycamac’jto to the MJifiiii>t of the mountain ndge. and 
Oroin theiiee deni oiu1c<i through the wi'Odii to the Valle deSiii FraiicUco, 
in which the city htamU; a way tio ruggetl siml nUficult.that if tieenie<i im- 
|Ki<‘aible for human feet to pa^s it. Here, howevcT, he giiiiled them ; and 
when tMC pirate caiite in Mght of the city, to ^how hia Indignation at the 
treaaon wti ch Villaliiaiido ln<d coininilit*d aganiot hiii country, he hung 
him ui>iiii a tree, aiui leit him there*, whereby the uciricl m.iy know that 
there are eliier tret*a in the wooiU lor the condign pnni<«hment I'f Uca- 
Tioti<in. 'I'his if> Ovietlo*M Mtorv, which diflTers only from l*edro SimoirH in 
not Ha. ing that the Knylidi, after hanging their’ guide, threw hm laaty 
over a 1*1 e«*iptco. Haying, he who had aold Iiik country de>erved that re- 
comiHMice, that the* proverh iniglit he fultiHen uh.rh Kays, J.a maitiad 
aptaze, prra ho qnien la huxe. — Ooiedo y BaSlus^ lib. \\i. c. 10. Pedro 
Simou, lib. vii. c. P. ^ ?. 

lloMert I>.ivi<t'N rcl.ition in evidently the true one. The Spaniardn knew 
that Vill ilpatiiki had nd leu into the haiida of the English they Huppoud 
him to have been their guide; ami, not kinming \v4iat iind liecnine of Inin 
wheiiilte wan carritnl away prisoner, devised, ns a pious fraud, t is stoi y of 
his death. TIiih, iiideed,'iN put out of doubt hjr an inruh'inal mention of 
this persiiii in RaleighV narration. SpcMkuig of an exiieuition into (Ui ana 
by the governor Diego I'eriiaiides de Serpa vwlunii lie crroiie<noty calls 
Pedro), he says, “ Captain I'resion, on taking .Santiago de Leon (which 
wiih by liiiii and his coinpanioiis very reMiluiely perhnineil, being u great 
town and far within the land), hcitl a gentleiiiHii priMUier r/'Ao oitvf tn his 
ship, (hat was one 0 ( the cotn;iaiiy of Hernandez de Seriia, and saved 
among iho'ie flint escaped, wh<i witnes»etl wimt opinion U held l y the 
S|Niiiutrds then^abiMitM of tile griv^t riches of Cvuiaiia and El Dorado, the 
city ol Inga.** — //rrJiVtre/, f)37. 

‘I he only notice which 1 have found of 1l.-deigh*s expedition In the 
8 |>anish wiiter'i, is in the e words * — ** Uh cosario //fg/es, IhtmaAo 

CuafersUt infr la esto riS # In nuia de Ti rra Firtnn " It is in tlie tndice 
Chroatdtm'eo Peruono y del Kmeoo Rryno de Oienada, annexed to tiie rare 
work Ilf P. Manuel Rodriguez. eiititUM El hhtrammy Amaxotins, 

• “ Mas er anea era de galas qtte cawino de bambres** Peilro Simon 
eays. The difficulties of this ** inouin.nin p-tss bctu eeii ihe Cuinbra and the 
Stlla, fierhsps p.iH*ingoveT the ridge of (vMlipniiO,** hnve not (wen oxagger- 
ated. Hinnlioliit saxs, ** 'i ho«e only who are acquainted wif h the situation 
can be sensible how difficult and daring this enterprise waa** Vol. v. S89. 
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found the Spanish governor's confession to be true ; for 
they had barricadoed the way in divers places with trees 
and other things, in such sort, that we were driven to 
cut oiir way through the woods by carpenters, which we 
carrieil with us for that purpose. The next day, early 
in the morning, we set forward to recover the tops of 
the mountains; but, God knoweth, they were so extreme 
high and so steep upright, that many of our soldiers 
fainted by the way; and when the officers came unto 
them, and first entreated them to go, they answered they 
could go no farther : then they tSoiight to make them 
go by compulsion, but all w*as in vain ; they won hi go 
a little and then He down, and bid them kill them if 
they would, for they could not, nor would not, go any 
farth.er ; whereby they were enforced to depart, and to 
leave them there lying on the ground. At length, with 
much ado, wegot to the top of the mountains about noon; 
tliere we made a stand fill all the coiripany was come 
up, and would have stayed longer to have refreshed our 
men ; hut the fog and lain fell so fast, that we durst rot 
stay. So we made haste to descend towards the town 
out of the fog and rain, because that in these high 
mountains, by report of the Spaniards theinpelves, it 
doth almost continually rain. As soon as we were de- 
scended down near half the way to the town, the rain 
ceased ; and, going a little farther on the top of,a liill, 
we saw the town not far distant from us. Here* we all 
cleared our musquets ; and, when our colours came in 
sight, we discharged a second volley of shot, to the 
great discouragement of the enemy. Thus we marched 
on a round pace. The enemy was in readiness, a little 
without the town, to encounter us on horseback. Being 
now fully descended from the mountains, we came into 
a fair plain champion field, without either hedge, bush, 
or ditch, saving certain trenches which the water had 
made as it descendeth from the mountains. Heie we 
set ourselves in a readiness, supposing the enemy would 
have encountered us; but, having pitched our main 
battle, and marching forward a good round pace, cap- 
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tain Beling and captain Roberts took each of them some 
loose shotj and marched in all haste toward the enemy, 
(before the main battle, wherein was our general with 
captain Sommers), and came to skirmish with them ; 
but it was soon ended, for the enemy fled. One Spa. 
niard was slain in this skirmish, and not any one of 
our companies touched either with piece or arrow, God 
be thanked ! ** 

The Spaniards, in their relation, admit that only one 
of their countrymen fell ; but they say that the whole 
force of the city, uitder the two alcaldes ordinarios, had 
gone to occupy the road from the port, the only one by 
which they supposed an enemy would attempt to ap. 
proach. The other inhabitants fled with theis moveable 
])roperty as soon as the English came in sight. There 
was, however, a certain AlonsO Andres de Ledesma, 
who, though advanced in years, could not brook the 
thought of turning his back upon the enemy ; and there, 
fore mounted his horse, took lance and target, and rode 
forward singly to defy them. The English commander, 
they say, was so pleased with this gallantry, that be 
ordered the soldiers not to slay him ; but, as Andres, by 
repeated thrusts of his lance, made them feel that he 
was making no idle bravado, they fired upon him in 
self-defence, though it grieved them to kill so brave a 
man ; and, as a mark of resjK'Ct, they carried his body 
into the city, and there buried him with all the honours 
of war.^ We soon marched into the town,” says 
Davies, and had it without any more resistance ; but 
there' we found not the wealth that we expected, for 
they had conveyed all into the mountains, except such 
goods as they could not easily carry, as wine, and iron, 
and such things. The alcaldes, as soon as they heard 
that the place was in possession of the enemy, hastened 
back with the intention of giving them battle ; but, 
finding that they had fortified the church and the Casas 
Reales, they, wisely agreed that it would be rash to 
attempt an attack in which it was impossible for 

* Oviedo^ lib. v. c. 7. 
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them to succeed : so they contented themselves with 
keeping the country against then), and waylaying their 
foraging parties. Thus the invaders remained ** without 
any great disturbance, saving sometimes, by night, they 
would come on horseback into our corp^ 8u guard, and, 
finding us vigilant and ready for them, would depart 
again.” After two or three days, a Spaniard presented 
himself to confer S with the general, and asked what 
he meant to do with the town. • Preston answered, he 
meant to remain there, and keep it ; mr, if he did depart, 
to. burn it. Disregarding, as well he might, thejm. 
practicable resolution, the Spaniard replied to the threat, 
and asked what ransom he required for it ? 30,000 
ducats were demanded : whcrcunto he replied, that it 
was very much. Among otiicr things, Preston inquired 
why they had not walled the city, ^ being so fair as it 
was?’ The Spaniard replied, he thought it to be stronger 
walled than any city in the world ; meaning, by those 
huge and high mountains which the enemy must* pass 
over before he can approach it. Thus with many fair 
speeches he took his leave, but first requested a token 
that he might show to the governor, in proof of his 
having spoken with the general ; whereupon a piece of 
twelvcpence was given him, and he promised to return 
with an answer the next day. He came accordingly, 
and dined with the general in the governor's housd that 
was. The dinner ended, with the best entertainment 
that could be given him, tliey commenced again about 
die ransom. The original demand of .30,000 ducats 
was repeated. The Spaniard first profiered 2000, then 
3000, last of all, 4000, and jnore he would not give. 
The general, counting this a small sum of money, did 
utterly refuse it ; and told him tliat, if he came not again 
before the next day with the whole ransom which he 
demanded, he would set all on fire," * 

Preston, however, waited till the second day, and 
then sent parties to burn the villages round about the 
town: they did this without opposition, and brought 
• HikluyU 5SU 
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back some Indian prisoners, from one of whom thej 
learned that aid had been sent for from the other towns 
in that province* and was expected in the course of the 
day. Davis says, When we understood this, we grew 
into some dis&ust of the Spaniard's treachery, and 
thought upon the messenger, how he had Ubed long 
delays with us ; whereupon we were commamled pre- 
sently, every man, to make reafly to depart and to fire 
the city, which forthwith was done. An<), after we had 
seen it all on fire and burnt to a8he.s*, we took our leave 
and .iTiarche(| away, not that way we caipe, but by the 
great beaten way. And when we had marched halt' the 
way to the water side, we came unto that •strong bar-* 
ricado whicli they )iad made, and there lay all that 
night. It was of such force, that 100 men in it, well 
furnished, would have kept back from passing 100,000; 
first, by reason of the huge and high mountains ; next, 
the steepness of them on both sides ; last of all, in re- 
gard of the fine contriving of it with the large trenches 
and other munitions/' Next day they burned the fort, 
and the dwellings at Guaycamacu^, then sailed for Coro, 
where they landed, and, having forced abarricado,and won 
the town without any great loss of men, found nothing 
in it at all," every thing that was worth removing having 
been /carried away in time. So they burned the place ; 
and, having infested the coast for some time longer, 
with little injury to the Spaniards, and less profit to 
themselves, and losing about eighty men by sickness, 
the Southampton ships parted company with them ; 

Captain Jones was sent to discover some other secret 
matter, in which discovery that valiant gentleman ended 
his life and the fleet was then reduced to the two 
ships of the general and Sommers, with a small pin- 
nace. This was their force, when, off the isle of Cuba, 
they met with the honourable knight sir Walter Ra- 

* The adventurert gave themteWet credit for more luischicf than thcr 
actually did. lierrtbo p gvrmo algunnt ctttM : dexando la ciudad aljin 
€omo la que cscafiava dg eaemfgqt da la xania/c gatholica, — Pedro 
i*, 5SXii. 
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leiiih, returning from his painful and happy discovery 
of Guiana^ and his sur|irise of the isle of Trinidad.” • • 
Raleigh was not admitted at couit on his return ; 
neither waa^ he. welcomed with any popular applause, 
for he had brought home no booty ; and Jiis account of 
the riches of the land into which he had led the way 
watf received with suspicion. He published it under 
this boastful title ; The Discovery of the large, rich^ 
and beautiful Empire of Guiana, with a Relation of the 
great and Golden City of Maiioa (which the Spaniards t 
call El Dorado), and the Provinces oT Etneria, Aromaia, 
Amapaia, and other Couniries, with the Rivep adjoinfhg. 
Performed by Sir Walter Raleigh/' The epistle dedi- 
catory held out great promises, but such as required 
more credit than they either found or deserved ; and th|^ 
acknowledgment that he had made a losing voyage 
tended to abate that spirit of cupidity and enterprise 
which he wished to excite. Of that little remain I 
had,” said he, 1 have wasted, in effect, all herein. I 
have undergone many constructions; I have been ac- 
companied with many sorrows ; with labour, hunger, 
he^t, sickness, and peril; — If what I have done receive 
the gracious construction of a painful pilgrimage, and 
purchase the least remission, I shall think all too little, 
and that there were wanting to the rest many miseries. 
But if both the times past, the present, and what;may 
be in the future, do al|^*by one grain of gall, continue 
in eternal distaste, 1 do not then know whether I should 
bewail myself cither for my too much travail and ex- 
pense, or condemn myself for doing less than that which 
can deserve nothing. From myself I have deserved no 
thanks, for 1 have returned a beggar, and withered ; 
but that 1 might have bettered my poor estate, it shall 
appear by the following discourse, if I hart not, only, 

• Hakluyt, 582. 

f MiUoii, no doubt, had thli in hia mind when he wrote of 

I ■ ■ Yet unspoird 
(lUtana. whrme arcat city Oeryoii'a sont 
Call El Dorada** 
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respected her majesty *& future honour and riches. * It 
became not the former fortune in v^hich I once lived 
to go joumies of picory ; it had sorted ill with the offices 
of honour^ which^ by her majesty's grace,^I hold this 
day in JESnglar}d, to ruii from cape to cape, and from 
place to place^ for the pillage of ordinary prizes/* 
Speaking then of ** that mighty^ rich^ and beautiful 
empire of Guiana/’ he said^ all the most of the kings 
of the borders are already become h^r fnajesty's vassals^ 
and seem to desire nothing more than her migesty’s 
protection, and the* return of the English nation. It 
hath anotb^ ground and assurance of riches and glory 
than the voyages of the West Indies^ an easier way to 
invade the best parts thereof than by tlie common course. 
The king of Spain is not so impoverished .*by taking 
mree or four port towns in America^ as we suppose ; 
neither are the riches of Peru or Nueva Espafta so left 
by the sea side as it can be easily washed away with a 
great flood, or spring tide, or left dry upon the sands 
on a low ebb. The port towns are few and poor in 
respect of the rest within the land, and are of little 
defence, and arc only rich when the fleets arc to recqve 
the treasure for Spain ; and wc might think the Spa- 
niards very simple, having so many horses and slaves, if 
they could not, upon two days* warning, carry all the 
gold •they have into the land, and far enough from the 
reach of our footmen, esx)ecia]||p(the Indies being (as 
they are for the most part) so mountainous, so full of 
woods, rivers, and marshes. But 1 hope it shall appear 
that there is a way found to answer every man's long- 
ing ; a better Indicator her majesty than the king of 
Spain hath any ; whN||,*if it shall please her highness 
to undertake, I shall most willingly, end the rest of my 
days in following the same. If it be left to the spoil 
and sai^kage of common [Arsons, if the love and service 
of so many nations be desnised, so great riches and so 
mighty an empire refused/I hope her majesty will yet 
take my humble desire and my labours therein in gri^ 
cious part, which, if it had not been in respect ofner 
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higTiiiess* foture honours and riches^ could have laid 
hands on and ransomed many of the kings and cacigui 
of the country^ and have had a reasonable proportion of 
gold for th#r redemption: but«l have chosen rather to 
bear the burden of poverty than reproach^ and rather 
to endure a second travel^ and the chances thereof, than 
to have defaced an enterprise of so great assurance, until 
I knew whether ^it pleased God to^ put a disposition in 
her princely and royal heart cither to follow or foreslow 

the same/* * lit ^ 

This was followed by an address to the reader, 
wherein^ because there had been divers dPinions con- 
ceived of the gold ore brought from Guiana, and for 
that an a]|}erman of London and an officer of her ma- 
jesty’s mint had given out that the same was of a|» 
price,?^ Raleigh mought good to give answer as well 
to the said malicious slander as to other objections/* 
He admitted that some of his people, trusting more to 
their own sense than to his opinion, had brought home 
some specimens of marcasite, mistaking it for gold ; and 
that others had brought wdiat the Spaniards call the 
mother, or the scum of gold, every one taking the 
fairest for the best. For mine own part,” said he, I 
did not countermand any man*8 desire or opinion ; and 
I could have afforded them little, if I should have de- 
nied them the pleasure of their fancies therein.” borne 
small quantity of orajj^however, he affirmed he had 
got out virith daggers and with axes from the white 
stones, of which he saw hills and rocks in every part of 
Guiana, and in which gold is engendered ; and this 
having been assayed in Lon4o||| was found' of great 
value. ** But because there cameiii with the good,” said 
he, and belike the said alderman was not presented 
with the best, it hath pleased him therefore to scandal 
all the rest, and to defffe the enterprise as much as in 
him lieth. It hath also beei| concluded by divers, thalt 
if there had been any such ore in Guiana, and the same 
i^scqvered, that 1 would have brought home a greater 
Hsklujt, 6S7— GS9. 
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quantity thereof. Firsts I was not bound to satisfy any 
man of the quantity, but such only as adventured^ if 
any store had been returned thereof : but it is very 
true that^ had all their mountains been of massy gold^ 
it was impossible for us to have made any longer stay 
to have wrought the same ; and whosoever hath seen 
with what strength of stone the best gold ore is en- 
vironed, he will not think it easy to be had out in heaps, 
and especially by us, who had neither men, instruments, 
nor time to perforni^ the 6ai||e. Others have devised 
that tile same ore was had from Barbary, and that we 
carried it wfti us into Guiana. Surely, the singularity 
of that device 1 do not well comprehend. For mine 
own part, 1 am not so much in love with Jjjiese long 
vi^yages as to devise, thereby to cozen myself, to lie 
hard, to fare worse, to be subjected to perils, to diseases, 
to ill savours, to he parched and withered, and withal 
to sustain the care and labour of such an enterprise, 
except the same liad more comfort than the searching 
of marcasite in Guiana, or buying of gold ore in Bar- 
bary. But 1 hope the better sort will judge me by 
themselves, and that the way of deceit is not the wfiy 
of honour or good opinion. 1 have herein consumed 
much time and many crowns ; and I had no other re- 
spect nor desire than to serve her majesty and my country 
there&y.’* 

He then spoke of the great expenditure of the Spanish 
king, the great losses which he had sustained ; and 
yet notwithstanding he beginneth again, like a storm, to 
threaten shipwreck to us all. We shall find,” said 
Raleigh, that these ebi^ties rise not from the trade of 
sacks and Seville oratfges, nor from aught else that 
either Spain, Portugal or any of his other provinces, 
produce : it is his Indian gold * that indangeretli and 
disturbeth all the nations of Ehrope ; it purchases in- 

• Milton •eems to liave rememliercd Kaleigh*« opinion here, when, in hU 
Treatise nf Rel'orinHtton in Ei^land, be called the king of Spain ** that cad 
intelligeneing tyrant, that micchiefc the world with nlit minec of Optiir, 

and lie* thircting to revenge hU naval ruins that have larded our seas. 
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telligence^ crcepetli into counsels^ and setteth bound 
loyalty at liberty in the greatest monarchies of Europe. 
If the Spanish king can keep us from foreign enter- 
prises^ and from the impeachment of his trades^ either 
by offer of invasion^ or by besieging us in Britain, Ire- 
land, or elsewhere, he hath then brought the work of 
our peril in great forwardness. Those princes which 
abound in treasure have great advantages over the rest, 
if they once constrain them to a defensive war, where 
they are driven once a yeas, or ofteyer, to cast lots for 
their own garments ; and from such shall all trades |ind 
intercourse be taken away, to the general Id^s and im- 
poverisliment of the kingdom and commonweal so re- 
duced. Besides, when our men are constrained to fight, 
it hath not the like hope as when they are prest and 
incouraqed by the desire of spoil and riches. Farther, 
it is to be doubted how thbse that, in time of victory, 
seem to affect their neighbour nations, will remain after 
the first view of misfortunes or ill success. To trust 
also to the doubtfulness of a battle, is but a fearful and 
uncertain adventure, seeing therein fortune is as likely 
to prevail as virtue. It shall not be necessary to allege 
all that might be said, and, therefore, 1 will thus con- 
cliule ; that whatsoever kingdom shall be inforced to 
defend itself may be eompareil to a body dangerously 
diseased, which for a 8c*ason may be preserved with 
vulgar medicines, but in a short time, and by little and 
little, the same must needs fall to the ground, and be 
dissolved^ I have therefore laboured all iny life, both 
according to my small power and persuasion, to advance 
all those attempts that might /*ither promise return of 
profit to ourselves, or, at least, be a let and impeachment 
to the quiet course and plentiful trades of the Spa- 
niard, who, in my Wleak judgment, by such a war were 
as easily indangered and brought from bis powerfulness 
as any prince of Europe, if it be considered from how 
many kingdoms and nations his revenues are gathered, 
and those so yeak in their own beings, and so far 
severed from mutual succour. But because such a pre- 

X 2 
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paration and resolution is not to be hoped for in haste^ 
and that the time which our enemies embrace cannot be 
had again to advantage^ 1 will hope that these provinces^ 
and that empire now by me discovered^ shall suffice to 
enable her majesty and the whole kingdom, with no 
less quantities of treasure than the king of Spain hath 
in all the Indies, East and West, which he possesseth ; 
which, if the same be considered and followed ere the 
Spaniards inforce the same, and if her majesty will 
undertake it, 1 willfhe contented to lose her highness’ 
favo^ur and good opinion for ever, and my life withall^ 
if the same be not found rather to exceed than to equal 
whatsoever is in this discourse proinised.or declared.” 
He concluded this prefatory vindication by expressing 
a hope, that the perilous and chargeable labours and 
endeavours of such as therelw seek the profit and honour 
of her majesty and the English nation, shall, by men of 
quality and virtue, receive such construction and good 
acceptance as themselves would look to be rewarded 
withall in the like/'^ 

The favourable acceptance which Raleigh asked for 
Ills relation, it was far from finding : an elegant book, 
Camden + calls it, wherein he most accurately describeth 
the countries, as if he had been born and bred there ; 
and relateth many things of the riches of Guiana, 
which he concludes from the resplendent marcasites 
there found, from the Spanish writings, and upon the 
credit of the barbarians, or savages, whom yet he un- 
derstood not, and his own credulous hope.* Some 
things also he reporteth, which seem fabulous — of the 
Amazons, and of a nation which, by reason of the 
height of their shoulders, have their face on their 
breast ; ^ thing which the poets and far travellers 

have nowhere found." Concerning the Amazons and 
the headless tribe Raleigh, however, related faithfully 
what he heard in the country, and what is probably 
Delieved there at this day. In his account of El 
Dorado, also, he repeated the fables w^h were found 

rf • Hakluyt, GC0--631. + P. 500. 
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in Spanish histories, and which he believed as entirely 
as the Spaniards themselves. This was the weakness 
of a strong mindj the credulity of — if he be not belied 
— an incredulous one. But» though on this point he 
must be acquitted of any intention to deceive, there are 
parts of the narrative which are not consistent with 
good faith. Camden has glanced at the impossibility 
of his obtaining from the Indians^ through an Indian 
intel^reter^ such full information as he pretended to 
have received from them concerning the rich and 
beautiful empire^ and the great anA golden city. More- 
over, that information was in every point absolutely 
false, and, if it had really been given by these Indians, 
must have been intentionally so, as relating, not to 
traditions and reports, but to matters of fact in which 
they had themselves been concerned. But they were 
friends to the English, as hoping to be by them pro. 
tected against the Spaniards ; and, though they might 
hold out the lure of gold to bring them back, would 
not have wilfully deceived them with such tales. When 
they told the Spaniards that^ the rich country of the 
Oinaguas, or of Manoa, lay beyond them, it was for 
the sake of riddifig themselves of such visitants, and 
sendings them on to their destruction. But Raleigh 
could have held no such conference with them through 
his interpreter as the cotiquestadores were able (o do, 
either themselves, after long residence in the Indies, or 
through the natives whom they had attached to their 
service. The questions which he put tlicm concerning 
the country and the course of the rivers were such as 
they could easily comprehend, and intelligibly reply to ; 
and in this respect the relatic^ contains proofs of dili- 
gent inquiry and sagacious* observation. 

* ** Raleigh went scarry the dUtance of eixty leaguet along the Orinoco ; 
but he namea the upfior tributary •treami acnordinK to the vague notion! he 
had collected. Notwithstanding hit exaggeration, so little worthy of a 
atatesman, his narrative contains Important roaterlHls fur the history oi 
geography. The Orinoco above the confluence of the Aptire, was at that 
period as little known to iwropeans, aa. In our times, the c<iunc of tiie Niger 
below Sega It seems to me cUAcult to doubt of the extreme credulity ot 
the chief of the expedition and of his lieutenaiiU. Raleigh adapted every 
thing to the hypotheses he had previously formed, lie was ceruinly de* 

X a 
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But in holding out inducements to attempt the con- 
quest of Guiana^ Raleigh spared neither exaggeration 
nor flattery ; and showed himself as little scrupulous 
concerning the end at which he airaed^ and the means 
which he wouhl have employed^ as those Spaniards in 
whose steps he would have trodden. Because 1 have 
not myself seen the cities of Inga/* said he^ 1 cannpt 
avow on my credit what I have heard^ although it be 
very likely that the emperor Inga hath built^and 
erected as magnificent palaces in Guiana as his ancestors 
did in Peru^ whicn were for their riches and rareness 
mo^ marvellous, and exceeding all in Europe, and^ I 
think, of the world, China excepted ; which also the 
Spaniards (which I had) assured me to he true ; as also 
the nations of the borderers, who, being but savages to 
those of the inland, do cause much treasure to be 
buried with them. For I was informed of one of the 
caciques of the Valley of Amariocapana, which had 
buried with him, a little before our arrival, »a chair of 
gold most curiously wrought, which was made either 
in Macuraguaray adjoining, or in Manoa : but if we 
should have grieved them in their religion at the first, 
before they had been taught better, and had digged up 


ceiveci kimsetr; but when be sought to influence the imagination of queen 
Kliialieth» and execute the proJiTtui of hiii own ambitious policy, he ne- 
glected none of the artiticos of flattery.**— v. 8:33— 83o. 

Humboldt is aiirprisoil that Italeigh sean;ely mentions the settle* 
meiit which had been made by Berrio umfer the name of St. Thom^, He 
merely says, ** Those Spainiards wlitch fleti from Trinidail, and also those 
that remained with Carapntia in Kmeria (now the mission of the Capuchins 
of Carony). were joiiieii fn aowe vitiage upon the Qrinoca To me It seems 
plain, hy the words uhirh liateiKh uses, that he had not heard of St. 
Thom^ ; a place which afterwards jirovect so faral to him. 

It is very remarkahio that iieitfler Pedro Simon, nor Oviedo y Baflos, 
though tiicy both relate Preston*s ea|>turo of Caraccas, make the slightest 
mention of ilaleigh's expedition. His entering the Orinoco might easily 
he unknown to diqpi ; but the capture of Herrio should seem a matter of 
too much Importance either to remain unknown # unmentioned. It is no 
where said how iialelKh disposed of his prisoner, — and wc shall presently 
find him in his government. kYom a careful perusal of Pedro Simon, 1 
am led to Infer that the governor Antoneo de Berrio was not, and could not 
have been, in the isle of Trinidad when Raleigh set Ihrth to the newly 
fbunded city of St. Jose|>h ; that the Island was at that time in possession 
of a party opposed to Berrio; and that Raleigh, hating captured tne person 
who was in eommaiid there, sunpoaed he had got the lawful governor in his 
hands ; a mistake which the prUaner might be willing enough to encoursgOh 
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their graves, we had lost them all; and, therefore, I held 
my first resolution^ that her majesty should either ac- 
cept or refuse the enterprise, ere any thing should be 
done that might in any sort hinder the same. And if 
Peru had so many heaps of gold, whereof those Ingas 
were princes, and that they delighted so much therein, 
no doubt but this which now liveth and reigneth in 
Maiioa hath the same honour, and, I am assured, hath 
more abundance of gold within his territory than all 
Peru and the West Indies. 

For the rest which myself hf^e seen, I will pro- 
mise these things that follow, which I know to be true. 
Those that are desirous to discover and to see many 
nations, may be satisfied witliin this river, which 
bringeth forth so many arms and branches, leading to 
several countries and provinces, above !2000 miles east 
and west, and 800 miles south and north, and of these 
the most either rich in gold or in other merchandises. 
The common soldier shall here fight for gold, and pay 
himself, instead of pence, with plates of half a foot 
broad ; whereas he breaketh his bones in other wars for 
provant and penury. Those commanders and chief- 
tains tliat shoot at honour and abundance, shall find 
there more rich and beautiful cities, more temples 
adorned with golden images, more sepulchres filled 
with treasures, than either Cortes fiimnd in Mexi^, or 
Pizarro in Peru ; and the shining glory of this con- 
quest will eclipse all those so far extended beams of the 
Spanish nation. There is no country which yieldeth 
more pleasure to the inhabitants, either for those com- 
mon delights of hunting, hawking, fishing, fowling, or 
the rest, than Guiana doth:*it hath so many plains, 
clear rivers, abundance of pheasants, partridges, quailes, 
railes, cranes, herops, and all other fowl) deer of all 
sorts, porks, hares, lions, tigers, leopards, and divers 
other sorts of beasts, either for chase or food. It hath 
A kind of beast called cama, or anta, as big as an 
English beef, and in great plenty. I will conclude that, 

• Hakluyt, eeo. 
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both for healthy good air^ pleasure and riches^ I am 
resolved it cannot be eqt^ed by any region either in 
the east or west. Moreover^ the country is so healthful^ 
as of an hundred persons and more (which lay without 
shiftj most shittiahly, and were every day almost melted 
with heat in rowing and marching^ and suddenly wet 
again with great showers, and did eat of all sorts of 
corrupt fruits^ and made meals of fresh fish without 
seasoning, of tartugas, of lagartos, or crocodiles, and of 
all sorts, good and bad, without order or measure, and 
besides lodged in Aie open air every night), we lost 
not ^sny one, nor had one ilUdisposed to my knowledge ; 
nor found any caleniura, or other of those pestilent 
diseases which dwell in all hot regions, and so near the 
equinoctial line.f 

Where there is store of gold,** said Raleigh, it 
is, in effect, needless to remember other commodities for 
trade; but it hath, towards the south part of the river, 
great quantities of Brazil wood, and divers .berries that 
die a most perfect crimson and carnation ; and for 
painting, all France, Italy, or the East Indies, yield 
none such ; for the more the skin is washed, the fairer 
the colour appeareth, and with which even those brown 
and tawny women spot themselves, and colour their 
cheeks. All places yield abundance of cotton, of silk, 
of bajlsamum, and af those kinds most excellent, and 
never known in Europe, of aU sorts of gums, of Indian 
pepper ; and what else the countries may afford within 
the land, we know not, neither had we time to abide the 
trial and search. The soil, besides, is so excellent, and 
so full of rivers, as it will carry sugar, ginger, and all 
those other commodities brhich the West Indies have.’* 

« The ftteoMurm of thii country are described by colonel Hippesly in hU 
naratWe of the esuteditlon to the Orinoco by the English adventurers in 
aid of Bolivar, 1H17. ** On the river,** he says, ** Uie hissing of the water, 
serpent (an Immense snake), the howling of beasts, the splashing in the 
water flrom the alligators, and the uncommon noises of various jorts which 
incetiantiy asuul the ears during the dark, and the bites of the musquito, 
render sle^ imposslblA Even the smoke from dfly piiics of tobacco had 
no eflket in us fhan the hordes of musquitoes which oppressed and 

overpowered us.** F. SgSi 
^ t Ibid. mSL 
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The navigations he said^ was short : it might be per-* 
formed, .with an ordinary wind^ in six weeks, and in 
the like time back, and by the way neither lee -shores 
enemies’ coast, rocks, nor sands ; all which, in the voyages 
to the West Indies, and all other place8,»we are subject 
unto, as the chann^ of Bahama, coming from the West 
Indies cannot well be pasSi^l in the winter ; and when 
it is at the best, it is a perilous and a fearful place. 
The rest of the Indies, for calms and diseases very 
troublesome ; and the sea about the Bermudas, a hellish 
sea for thunder, lightning, and smrms. The time to 
leave England is best in July, and the summef in 
Guiana is from October to March ; and then the ships 
may depart thence in April, and so return again into 
England in June, so as they shall never be subject to 
winter weather, either coming, going, or staying there ; 
which, for my part, I take to be one of the greatest 
comforts and incouragements that can be thought on, 
having (as I have done) tasted in this voyage by the 
West Indies so many calms, so much heat, such out- 
rageous gusts, foul weather, and contrary winds.”* 
Having thus held out to private adventurers all the 
encouragements that he could think of, regardless 
whether they were true or false, Raleigh represented to 
the government the importance and the facility of the 
proposed conquest. Guiana,'’ he said, is a cojintry 
never sacked, turned, nor wrought; the face of the 
earth hath not been tom, nor the virtue and salt of the 
soil spent by manurance ; the graves have not been 
opened for gold, the mines not broken widi sledges, nor 
their images pulled down out of their temples ; it hath 
never been entered by any army of strengdi, and never 
conquered or possessed by any Christian prince. It is, 
besides, so defensible, that if two forts t be builded in 
one of the provinces which I have seen, its flood setteth 

• Hakluyt, 6S0. 

t Humboldt (▼. 715.) lays that Ralelgb here writes Judiciously, and with 
cTcat knowledge of the locality. The political security of Caraccas and 
New Granada, he observes, is intimately connected with the defence of tho 
mouths of the Orinoca 
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in 80 near the bank^ where the channel also lyeth, that 
no ship can pass up but within a pike's length of the 
artillery^ first of the one^ and afterwards of the other ; 
which two forts will be a sufficient guard both to the 
empire of Inga, and to an hundred other several king- 
doms, lying within the said river, |yen to the city of 
Quito in Peru. There is, therefore, great diffierence 
between the easiness of the conquest of Guiana, and the 
defence of it, being conquered, and the West or East 
Indies. Guiana hath but one entrance by the sea (if 
it hath that) for ally vessels of burthen ; so as whoso- 
ever, shall fifst possess it, it shall be found unaccessible 
for any enemy, except he come in wherries, barges, or 
canoes, or else in flat-bottomed boats ; and if he do 
offer to enter it in that manner, the woods are so thick 
200 miles tc^ether upon the rivers of such entrance, 
as a mouse cannot sit in a boat unhit from the bank. 
By land it is more impossible to approach, for it hath 
the strongest situation of any region under the sun, and 
is so environed with impassable mountains on every 
side, as it is impossible to victual any company in the 
passage, which hath been well proved by the Spanish 
nation, who, since the conquest of Peru, have never 
left five years free from attempting this empire, or dis- 
covering some way into it; and yet, of three and twenty 
aever^al gentlemen, knights, and noblemen, there was 
never any that knew which way to lead an army by 
land, or to conduct ships by sea, any thing near the 
said country. Orellana, of whom the river of Amazons 
taketh name, was die first, and don Antonio de Berrio, 
whom we displanted, the last ; and I doubt much 
whether he himself, or any of » his, yet know the best 
way into the said empire. It can, therefore, hardly be 
regained, if any strength be formerly set down, but in 
one or two places, and but two or three crumsters or 
gallies built and furnished upon the river within. The 
West Indies have many ports, watering-places, and 
landings; and nearer than 3p0 miles to Guiana, no man 
can harbour a ship, except he know one oidy place. 
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which is not learned in haste, and which I will under- 
take there is not any one of my emnpanies that knoweth^ 
whosoever hearken^ most after it.^ 

The West Indies were first ofiered her migesty's 
grandfather by Columbusj a stranger, jji whom there 
might be doubt of ^deceit; and, besides, it was then 
thought incredible that there were such and so many 
lands and regions never written of before. This empire 
is made known to her majesty by her own vassal, and 
by him that oweth to her more duty than an ordinary 
subject ; so that it shall ill sort with the many graces 
and benefits which 1 have received to abwe her high- 
ness either with fables or imaginations. The country 
is already discovered, many nations won to her ma- 
jesty's love and obedience, and those Spaniards which 
have latest and longest laboured about the conquest 
beaten out, discouraged, and disgraced, which among 
these nations were thought invincible. Her majesty 
may in this enterprise employ all those soldiers and 
gentlemen that are younger brethren, and all captains 
and chieftains that want employment ; and the charge 
will be only the first setting out in victualling and 
arming them ; for, after the first or second year, I doubt 
not but to see in London a contractation house of 
more receipt for Guiana, than there is'' now in Seville 
for the West Indies. 

And I am resolved, that if there were but a small 
army afoot in Guiana, marching towards Manoa, the 
chief city of Inga, he would yielrl to her majesty by 
composition, so many hundred thousand pounds yearly, 
as should both defie all enemies abroad, and defray all 
expences at home ; and* that He would, besides, pay a 
garrison of 3000 or 4000 soldiers, very royally, to de- 
fend him agsinst other nations ; for he cannot but 
know how his predecessors, yea, how his own great 
uncles, Guascar and Atabalipa, sons to Guainacapa, 
emperor of Peru, were (while they contended for the 
empire) beaten out by the Spaniards ; and that, both of 
• HalUaynesl. 
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late years^ and ever since the said conquest^ the 
Spaniards have sought the passages and entry of his 
country; and of their cruelties used to the borderers he 
cannot he ignorant In which respects^ no doubt but 
he will be brpught to tribute with great gladness : if 
not^ he hath neither shot nor iron weapon in aU his 
empire^ and, therefore, may easily be conquered. 

And I farther remember that Berrio confessed to 
me and others (which I protest before the majesty of 
God to be true), that there was found among pro- 
phecies in Peru (a( such time as the empire was re- 
duced to Ae Spanish obedience), in their chiefest 
temples, amongst divers others, which foreshowed the 
loss of the saM empire, that from Inglatierra diose 
Ingas should be again in time to come restored, and 
relived from the servitude of the said conquerors. And 
I hope, as we with these few hands have displanted 
the first garrison, and^ driven them out of the said 
country, so her migesty will give order for the rest, 
and either defend it, and hold it as tributary, or con* 
quer and keep it as empress of the same. For what* 
soever prince shall possess it shall be greatest ; and if 
the king of Spain ei\)oy it, he will become unresistable. 
Her migesty hereby shall confirm and strengthen the 
opinions of all nations as touching her great and 
princely actions. And where the south border of 
Guiana reacheth to the dominion and empire of the 
Amazons, those women shall hereby hear the name of 
a virgin, which is not only able to defend her own 
territories and her neighbours, but also to invade and 
conquer so great empires, and so far removed. 

To speak more at \his tiiye I fear would be but 
troublesome: I trust in God, this, being true, will 
suffice, and that He which is King of all kings, and 
Lord of lords, will put it into her heart, which is lady 
of ladies, to possess it. If not, I will judge those men 
worthy to be kings thereof that, by her grace and leave, 
will undertake it of themselves.*** 

« Hakluyt, 6GSL 
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The narrative was far from obtaining general ac- 
ceptance: perhaps the spirit of adventure had been 
damped at the time by the ill-success of the last expe- 
dition under Drake and Hawkins ; perhaps the honest 
feeling of the English people was opposed to the pro- 
jects which it disclosed. They who, to justify them 
in their hostilities against the Spaniards while the two 
countries were ostensibly at peace> had so often been 
told of the injustice and cruelty which had been com- 
mitted in the conquest of the Indiei^ were not prepared 
for so direct an invitation to follow the example of 
Cortes and Pizarro. The good principles of the people 
were offended at this part of his appeal; and their good 
sense refused to ans%ver the large demand which was 
made upon tlieir credulity. The circumstances under 
which the colonists in Virginia had been abandoned to 
their fate operated as a warning. hVom the reports 
which prevailed concern^ig him before he sailed on 
this adventure*^ it is evident^ not only that he had many 
enemies^ but that an unfavourable opinion of his cha- 
racter prevailed. In the judgement of his fellow courtiers 
he was thought to have overacted f his part during his 
confinement in the Tower ; and^ because he was not a 
straightforward man in matters of more consequence. 
Ills policy w*as supposed to he even more crooked than 
it was. 

At this time^ however, he was not destitute of friends ; 
and for a second exploratary voyage to the Orinoco, 

the lord treasurer ventured with him 500 pounds in 
money,'* and Cecil, a new ship, bravely furnished.” 
A letter of the time adds, the very hull stands in 
800 pounds.” J 

It vrould be wronging sir Walter Raleigh not to 
admit that, though some parts of his narrative were 
fabulous and others false, he had, nevertheless, deluded 
himself concerning El Dorado, and had built upon tliat 
delusion a scheme of ambition as daring as any of the 

• Hakluyt, 

X Sydney Papers, c. 377. 
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Spanish conquerors ever pursued to their own destruc- 
tion^ or that of the unhappy people against whom thdr 
enterprises were directed. Yet he was not now so pos- 
sessed by this persuasion as to pursue it^ when more 
1596. immediate advantage seemed within his reach. He 
therefore Imbarked in the memorable expedition against 
Cadis^ while his friend Laurence Keymis sailed with 
two vessels on what is called the second voyage [to 
Guiana. Keymis spent three and twenty days in sur- 
veying tlic coast to |the east%vard. Farther than Esse, 
quibo, in that direction^ no Spaniard/' said he, “ ever 
travelled. In which respect, and that no sea-card tha 
1 have seen, at any time, doth in any sort 4iear a truth 
describe this coast, 1 thought the liberty of imposing 
English names to certain places of note, of right to 
l)elong unto our labours ; the rather, because occasion 
thereby ofFereth itself gratefully to acknowledge the 
honour due unto them that haye been, and, 1 hope, will 
still continue, favourers of this enterprise." He marked, 
therefore, a Port Howard, a Port Eurleigh, and a Cape 
Cecil upon his chart ; and he attempted to change the 
name of the Orinoco. “ Of the worthiness of this 
river,” says he, “ because 1 cannot say enough, I will 
speak nothing. We have presumed to call it by the 
name of llalcana, l)ecause yourself was the first of our 
nation that ever entered the same, and I think it no- 
thing inferior to Amazons, which is best known by the 
name of Orellana, the first discoverer thereof.” Time 
lias not ratified any of these names, wliich it was thus 
attemptiMl to impose. 

Keymis entered the i(iver in his ship, finding so 
good a channel, that it was likely, he said, to second 
tlieir hope in all that they could desire. He learnt 
there that ohl 'ropeawari was dead, and the Indians of 
that coast all fied and dispersed. The two Englishmen 
who were left there had disappeared. Sparrow (the 
one) had been taken by the Spaniards, but with plenty 
of gold had ransomed his life, and was then living at 
Cumana; the boy Godwyn Topiawati had carried 
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with liim to the mountains when he fled lliither him«- 
self ; and there he had been cuten by a jaguar* Benio 
was preparing for an expedition to Manoa ; and Cara-* 
pana, whom Raleigh called an old fox^ sent an old man^', 
whom he trusted^ to assure Keymis that* it repented 
him of his ambition ever to have sought for an increase 
of power by allying himself with the Spaniards ; for^^’ 
said he (so Keymis reported in his relation of this 
voyage) the other year^ when we fled into* the moun- 
tains^ and measured your doings b^ the Spaniards’ in 
like case^ we made no other account, but that ygur 
commander, being able a^ he was, would doubtless have 
persecuted us to the uttermost, as tlie only maintainers 
and supporters of your enemies ; and would at the least, 
if he could not reach us, take our towns, and make us 
ransom our uiyes and children. We found it far other- 
wise, and tiiat none of your well-governed company 
durst Oder any of us wrong or violence ; no, not by 
stealth, \theii unknown they might have done it. We 
then, believing it to be true that your grand captain 
reported of liis princess, took that fur a good proof of 
her royal commandment and wisdom, that had framed 
her subjects to such obedience, and of your happiness, 
tliat enjoyed the benefit thereof, tlfkt (*arapana, weigh- 
ing tlie good and friendly course of our proccedipgs, 
doth humbly crave of her majesty, for himself and his 
people, that, with the^ent of the Indians, which wholly 
depend on her princely regard towards them, he also 
may enjoy her favourable protection ; that he doeth 
tliis, not as a man left unto himself, and forsaken by 
the Spaniards, but as one that^knowctii their injustice, 
hateth their cruelties, an<l taketh it for his best choice 
utterly to disclaiiii tlieir friendship.”^ 

• I!aklu>t, fi7*» •• ll mav hr pertinent” Kejmu, adclreaa- 

trig to Kaleigh , **aiii fturtU it m a tiling worth the iiotln/, Co con. 

biller him tlii» pr«.teiliiit of >ciur mouerictiou and gixal order, winch to ua 
ficviiieth liiit a matter of small «intl ordiiiai> rcufMCt, hath lioth aliciiatid 
their hearts altogether irom thv Sfiatnard, and stirred up in them true 
ht\ e and ulimr.iltiiu thereof 1 or As go%eriiineiit is the only bond of com. 
nmti boiietr, •«o to men lawless that each one to aiioChi r zxv omnet 9uic 
jMre fua iw/r, qu ycr/tj. — to iiiin, 1 say, that 1 j\c in «!ail> tumulU, fears. 
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Some geographical information was obtained by this 
voyage^ and something also was added to the stock ^ of 
American faUes. Keymis was not only certified of 
;^he headless men^ and that their mouths on their breasts 
*are exoeedtngtwide/' but he heard also *'of a sort of 
people more monstrous/* What he heard of them, be 
says, I omit to mention, because it is no matter of 
difiiculty to get one of them ; and the report otherwise 
will appear* fabulous/* In the margin of his relation, 
however, it is stat^l that they have eminent heads, 
like dogs, and live all the daytime in the sea; and they 
speak the Caribs* language,*’ These Cynocephali, 
like the Acephali, were no new monsters in natural 
history, and they were common in romance ; but 
Keymis met with a new fable, which he repeated, not 
as Sieving it, but as possibly indicating another means 
of wealth. Among the enemies who were ready to 
fight against the Spaniards in this country, thcTe^were 
a people called Pariagotos, of whom the Indians held 
opinion that they were notable sorcerers, and invulner- 
able. In the mountain where they dwell, white stones 
are found, of jsucli liardness, that by no art or means 
they can be pierced : they imagine that these Pariagotos 
become invulncrablc^y eating these stones.” The fable 
omitted, ‘Miappily they may prove goodt diamonds.” 
The Indians with whom he conversed had *^kept a 
precise fast one whole day, in 4ionour of the great 
princess of the north, their patroness and cicfender.”:|; 
And, ivhen he had stated to them as a reason why he 
had not come with a sufficient force to enter upon 
active o|}erations, that, if her majesty had sent a 


doUbt«, suipiclons, liiirbnroiis crucltiei, never sleeping secure, but iiIwavs 
c*llher drunk, ur practising one another's death, — to such men as these be, 
who wanting ctiseiplinr. Justice, and good glder to confirm them in a great 
and peaceable courne of living, know not wncrc to find it, the hense and 
sweetnes< therciif is a:4 the dew of Ifermon; it is as the harmony of a well- 
tuned iiiftrunuMit ; to be brief, it carrieth in itself not only a due and worthy 
eommendation. tmt is available, witlmut stroke striking, to gain a king- 
cioin,"— /A/d. SHO. We have yet to learn how surely that gooil order which 
is attainable by means of good police may be made available to save ours. 

•Hakluyt, ifn. f Ibid. G81. 

: I Ibid. 677. 
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power of men, the Indians might, perhaps, imagine we 
came rather to inrade than to defend them ; one of 
their chiefs replied that this course very well assorted 
with the report they had heard of her justice, rare 
graces, and virtues, the fame of whose power in being 
able to vanquish the Spaniards, and singular goodness 
in undertaking to succour and defend the afflicted 
Indians, was now so general, that the nations far and 
near were all agreed to join with us, and, by all means 
possible, to assist us in expelling And rooting out the 
Spaniards from all parts of the land ; but that we 
were deceived if we thought the country not large 
enough to receive us, without molestation or intrusion 
upon the Indians, who wanted not choice of dwelling-* 
places, if they forsook one to live in another, but stood 
in need of our presence at all times to aid them, and 
maintain their liberty, which to them is dearer than 
landfor living."* 

That no motive might be wanting, sir Walter*s faith* 
ful mouthpiece urged the religious duty of prosecuting 
this discovery and conquest. ‘‘ If we do but con- 
sider,*^ said he, ** how unhappily Berrio his affairs, 
vritli his assistants, have of late years, iii our own 
knowledge, succeeded, who can say if the hand of the 
Almighty tie not against them, and that he hath a work 
in this place,- insteail of papistry, to make the sincere 
light of his Crospel to shine on this people ; the effect- 
ing' whereof shall be a royal crown of everlasting remem- 
brance to all other blessings that from the beginning the 
Lord hath plentifully poured on our dread sovereign in 
an eminent and supreme degree of all perfection? If the 
.Castillians, pretending a relijpoua care of planting 
Christianity in these parts, have in their doings 
preached nought else l^ut avarice, rapine, blood, death, 
and destruction -to th'ose naked and sheep-like creatures 
of God, erecting statues and trophies of victory unto 
tliemselves in the daughters of millions of innocents^ 
doth not the cry of the poor succourless ascend unto 
• Uakluyt, G 74 t. 
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the hewene ? Hath God forgotten to be gracious to 
the worknsanship of his own hands ? Or shall not his 
judgements in a day of visitation^ by the ministry of his 
chosen servant^ come on these blood-thirsty butchers 
like rain into fleece of wool ? Aliquando manifeata, 
ali^iando occulta, semper justa aunt Dei judicia** 

** Myself/’ said the ardent adventurer, ** and the 
remain of my few years, I have bequeathed wholly to 
Raleana ; and all my thoughts live only in that action : 
the prosecution thereof is in itself just, profitable, and 
necessary.” t — Tne river of Raleana giveth open and 
free' passage, any provision that the Spaniard can make 
to the contrary notwithstanding (for once yearly the 
lands near the river be all drowned), to convey men, 
horse, munition, and victual for any power of men that 
shall be sent thither. I do speak it on my soul's 
health, as the best testimony that I can in "any cause 
yield to averr in truth, that, having now the second 
time be4n in this country, and, with the helps of time 
and leisure, well advised myself upon all circumstances 
to be thought on, I can discern no sufficient impediment 
to the contrary, but that, with a competent number of men, 
her majesty may, to her and her successorg, enjoy this 
rich and great empire, and, having once planted there, 
may for for ever, by the favour of God, hold and keep 
it, contra Judceoa et Genies/’ — If the necessity of 
following this enterprise doth notliing urge us, because 
in some men better a mischief than an inconvenience, 
let the convenience thereof somewliat move us, in 
respect both of so many gentlemen, soldiers, and 
younger brethren, who, if for want of employment they 
do not die like cloyed cattle in rank eascfulness, are 
enforcenl, for maintenance sake, sometimes to take 
shameful and unlawful courses ; and in respect of so 
many handy craftsmen, having able bodies, that do live 
ill cleanness of teeth and poverty. To sacrifice the 
children of Belial unto the common weal, is not ta 
defile the land with blood, because the law of God doth 
Hakluyt, C86. f Ibid. 637. 
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not prohibit it, and the execution of justice reqhireth it 
to be 80 ; but yet^ if the water^boughs that suck and 
feed on the juice and nourishment that the fruitful 
branches should live by, are to be cut down from the 
tree, and not regarded, luck^ and prosperous be that 
right baud that shall plant and possess a soil where 
they may fructify, increase^ and grow to good ; thrice 
honourable and blessed be the memory of so charitable 
a deed, from one generation to another ! Then ad- 
dressing Raleigh, To conclude^’* he says, your 
lordship hath j>aid fbr the discovery and search, .both 
in your own person, and since by me. You have 
framed it and moulded it, ready for her migcsty to set 
on her seal. If eitiier cnvy^ or ignorance, or other 
devices, prostrate the rest, the good which shall grow to 
our enemies, and the loss which shall come to her 
majesty and this kingdom, will after a few years show 
itself. We have more people, more ships, better 


* KcymU aUudei to Ralcigh^a ciiMiiief in tonic Latin verie« adtlrcttcd 
t« llarccit, which are iircAaed io hU relation. 

** Provkims rsembfai ^hniN dUcf^mine Joaepk^ 

Sic fratrcs^nirnn dc$cruire 
Fama caiara/am dc9^fnrt ri bona wgtem, 

9'rsits 9 ci*ta maiu ticjmtt ilia modis,** 

Chapman alto, in wtiat lie entitles He UuiaHa Carmrn epieum. pieRxaC 
to the same acrount, inveighs against those who did not iielievc ItelcHeh^ 
reiiort of the ** great and gulden city,** and ascribes their incredulity iw 
envy. 

“ You then, that would be wise in wisdoms spite, 

Directing with discredit of direction. 

And hunt fur honour, Iwnting him tm death. 

With whom liefore you wilt inherit gold 

You will lose gold, fbr which you lose your souls ; 

You that chuse nought for right, but certainty. 

And fear that valour will get only bhiws, 

JMacing your faith in incredulity : 

Sit till you sec a wonder, virtue rich : 

'J'ilt honour, having gohL n>bgold of honour; 

'I'dI as men hate desert that getteth nought 
They loathe all getting that deservea not ought. 

And use you gold>niade men os dregs of men: 

And till your {loUoned souls, like spider* lurking 
In sluttish chinks, in nests of cobwebs hide 
Your foggy bodies and your dunghill pride. 
f> incredulity ! the wit of foots. 

That slovenly will spit on all things fkir. 

The coward* castle, and the slugganis cradle. 

How easy *t U to be an infidel!*’ 

iiaklapt. tJ6C, cya 
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jiieans^ and yet do nothing. In one word^ the tfane 
serveth, the like occasion seldom happeneth in many 
ages ; the former repeated considerations do all jointly 
together importune us^ now or nerer^ to make ourselves 
rich^, our posterity happy, our princess every way 
stronger than our enemies, and to establish our country 
in a state flourishing and peaceable. Oh ! let not> then, 
such an jndignity rest on us, as to deprave so notable 
an enterprise with false rumours and vain suppositions, 
to sleep on so serhyis a matter, and, renouncing the 
honour, strength, wealth, and sovereignty of so famous 
a conquest, to leave aU unto the Spaniard.**'!' 

A third voyage to Guiana was set forth by llaleigh 
in the same year ; but only a single pinnace was sent, 
anil the sole object was to explore the rivers upon the 
coast. The relation held out no such golden hopes as 
were displayed in the two former ; but samples were 
brought home of ** fine cotton wool, which the trees 
yield gr&t store of, and whereof the women make a fine 
thread, which will make excellent good fustians, or 
stockings;*’ and it was said that the land yielded 
divers other com modi ties, which in good time might be 
foxind out, to the benefit of our country, and profit of 
the adventurers, who as yet, having ventured much, had 
gained little.” It was well for them tliat they had ven. 
tured* nothing but money ; and had not, like the Vir- 
ginian colonists, l)een deluded to their own destruction. 

Raleigh has the merit of having been the first person 
to perceive that the great rivers afforded the best means 
of communicating with the richest parts of Spanish 
America ; and that, if such a country as his Alanoa 
existed, it was by the rivers that it must be sought. 
But the time for commercial intercourse had not ar- 
rived, and his dreams of conquest proved fatal to him. 
self at last. They would have proved fatal to very 
many of his countrymen, if he could at this time have 

** FM i^i. rr/ quod qutrwimua / ergo peiamuo : 

Dot Hems hauc Canaan pomUamitt. Amen'* 

Thui KeymU conduiiet his venes. 

t tUkluyt, (SGk 687. t Ibid. GSft. 
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persuaded the goTemment or the peo^e to enter into 
Ills projects. What the Snglish escaped may be appre- 
hended by what befell the Spaniards in the prosecution 
of this very enterprise at this very time. 

He had heard^ during his expedition, Hhat Berrio had 
despatched his camp. master to Spain to levy men, 
sending with him divers images^ as well of men us 
beasts^ birds, and fishes, so curiously wrought in gold 
as he doubted not but to persuade the king to yield 
him some farther help; especially for that this land 
hath never been sacked^ ^d the mines never wrought/* 
By th#8how of this gold, he thought also that others 
would be drawn to the love of the enterprise.* I'his 
agent was more successful than Raleigh in obtaining 
belief, and the issue has been faithfully related. He 
was a Biscayan, Domingo de Vera by name, and had a 
wife and children in the city of Caraccas, when be went 
on this errand to Spain. Like sir Walter, he is de- 
scribed as a man of great ability, and little scrupulous 
as to truth ; but he had in great perfection the dangerous 
talent of making others believe the talcs which he re- 
lated, deceived himself +, no doubt, as to the existence 
of a golden empire, but deceiving others by the fables 
whicli he repeated concerning it. Having been favour- 
ably received by the ministers, he attracted notice by 
appearing always in a singular dress, which a%jie was of 
great stature, and rode always a great horse, drew all 
eyes, and made him generally known as the Indian of 
£1 Dorado, and the rich lands. Some trinkets ;{; in gold 
he displayed, of Indian workmanship, and some eme- 
ralds which he had brought fj^om the Nuevo Key no, ami 
he promised stores of both ; and, by the aid of influ- 
ential persons, he obtained 70,000 ducats at Matlrid, 
and 5000 afterwards at Seville ; authority to raise any 

* Hakluyt, 6#], 

f PasMion ordimaria de quanto$ pimn ena* uerrae de ia$ india$,-^Vedxo 
Simon, tAfl, 

} rttaa chaguaiiHaB, caricylhu y orejerae de oro. In Ka1ciKh'« relation, 
ten imagff ut line gold are •uccified, ** to curiously wrought,** that Ilerrio 
aaid he had not fecn the like either in Italy, Sfiaiu, or the Low Coun- 
tries, ik. 6^ 
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Dumber of adventurers (though Berrio had asked only 
for SOO meii)» and five good ships to carry them out. 
Adventurers flocked to him in Toledo^ La Mancha, and 
Estremadura. In Andalusia he obtained none: the 
people there had so much intercourse with the Indies, 
that they were not deceived by his representations. 
Every where else the expedition was beyond example 
popular. Twenty captains of infantry, who in that ca- 
pacity had served in Italy and Flanders, joined it. Old 
soldiers, who were soliciting the reward of past services, 
thought themselves ^eli rewarded if they could obtain 
commissions upon this discovery. Not those alope who 
had their fortunes to seek were deluded ; men of good 
birth left their entailed inheritance to engage in the 
conquest of El Dorado ; and fathers of families, who were 
respectably settled in the various branches of middle 
and lower life, gave up their offices or employments, 
sold tlieir goods, esteeming every thing as dirt in com* 
parison with what they were to take possession of, and 
embarked with their wives and children. When men 
were wanted for the Indies, it used to l)e necessary to 
force them into the service ; but in this case, wherever 
Domingo de Vera or any of his officers went, solicit- 
ations and bribes were useil by eager volunteers. A 
prebendary ^ of Salamanca, who went out as superior 
of th*e cWgy, left an income of 2000 dollars ; and 
among the preachers were some of great repute, who 
were in the sure path of preferment at home. The whole 
expedition consistefl of more than 2000 persons.f 

They reached Trinidad after a prosperous voyage ; 
and, having anchored in Puerto de Espaila, the camp- 
master landed, captured 'a party who were sent from 
St. Josephus to reconnoitre the new comers, and took 
possession of that city in the name of its lawful go. 
vernor, Berrio. It was in Passion week. The first days 
were passed by the adventurers in hutting themselves 
and landing their stores, the latter part of the week in the 
religious ohKrvanoea of the season. The sick recovered 

* RtcUmcra f FeUro Siiuon, p. 507<-.S‘J£>. 
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ss soon as they were on shore ; but die women began 
already to apprehend the miseries which awaited diem ; 
and the priest^ who administered spiritual consolation^ 
and endeavoured to comfort them^ felt his own heart * 
fail when he saw the litde children dabbling in the sea^ 
not for pleasure, but to escape the intolerable heat of 
the land. Vera's first business was to send some of 
his ships to the port of Caraccas with much merchan- 
dise, many of the married people, and certain of his 
chosen friends, who were charged to dispose of the goods 
there, and, purchasing with the pAceeds horses, cattle, 
and suth commodities as would be most useful, proceed 
with them by land to the city of St. Thomas, which was 
Berrio's residence. As soon as Easter was past, he gave 
orders that the people should remove to the town. A 
few of the more favoured obtained canoes to convey 
their baggage, by a river which disembogued about a 
league from the port; all others had to perform the 
march on foot: the distance was three leagues. They 
had neither beasts of burthen, nor Indians in their stead; 
they were compelled, ther^fbre, to load themselves with 
all that they could not at once make up their minds to 
lose, and to carry water also (the women for themselves 
and their children), or die for thirst upon the way. 
When all had arrived, a muster was made ; twenty 
banners were displaycnl, so rich and costly, 8aysr!Pcdro 
Simon, that they vrould have been more suitable for 
nuptial or royal festivals, than for an expedition to such 
miserable lands.*' The little mischief which Raleigh 
had done had been easily repaired ; for, indeed, there 
ivas little that he couhl do : the place did not contain 
thirty families, and the strangers were to find shelter 
as they could. Rations of biscuit ami salt meat, and, 
on Fridays, of pulse or rice, were served out to tliem. 
The priests and officers had an aUowancc of oil and 
vinegar also, of which and of wine good store had been 

* Dfxia eon gran dolor ^ iffte $era dt tanto$ angriitoo en tantat deteomor 
didadeo I OmMidnoa eon »u bnen eopirltH p paiabrag lag aJJfUtcbmeg ^ 
ittdog, y no pudimdotat remedior €xm oira eogot re oenparo m liorar con 
tanlOM como thraoan, y ala myna que leg amenazava^'^T, €03. 
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brought out. But the camp-master diminished this 
consumption as soon as possible^ by despatching de* 
tachmeiits in canoes to St. Thomas. * Some flotillas 
effected their passage safely ; but one^ which consisted 
of six canoes^ iinet with weather in crossing the 
gulf, and only three succeeded in entering the river^ after 
throwing th^r cargoes overboard. The others made the 
nearest shore^ hoping to follow them at daylight. They 
were descried by the Caribs^ who came upon them with 
great force, and slew them all^ except a few women^ whom 
they carried away^ Aid one soldier^ who^ getting into a 
swainp, hid himself among the mangles^ and escaped 
to relate the fate of his companions.t 

Pursuing their success^ the Caribs prepared to fall* 
upon the canoes which had entered the river^ expecting 
to And them equally unprepared for resistance ; for^ 
though they stood in fear of those Spaniards who were 
accustomed to Indian warfare^ they held all who were 
inexperienced in great contempt. By good fortune^ there 
were three men on board whom Vera had arrested at 
St. Joseph’s, and was sending in irons to JBerrio, whose 
authority they had opposed. Their irons were talcen off 
in this emergency ; and, when a few shots had been flred, 
tile Caribs, seeing with whom they had to deal, made 
off. There were flve Franciscans in this party, who, 
hearing that the scene of the massacre was not far dis- 
tant, proposed to bury the slain ; and, when the ]iro- 
position was rejected, as engaging them in much danger 
and useless labour, they set out alone to perform what 
they considered due to religion and to humanity. 
Bxample moved those whom persuasion had failed to 
move, and some flve-and-twenty of the soldiers followed 
them. This duty having been performed, the canoes 
pursued their way to the city of St. Thomas. That city 

* A navlgsticm of twent]^rour or thirty days, or lets, if tho river Ih* 
TOurtHl, e» ocasioMtt dr rkt, Pixlro Simon $sy», pero iicmptc pfno» 

gigiimatpor Sot inumcratJea mogifHUtts que de dia xawvdos caniadorvs^ 

de Hocke pegenti rodadorc*^ tobre todo gran ricggo de Caribes cracltMii^ 
mog^jf parmmtg di cmme hmmtmm, liO*. 

t ftdro SinioD, €0 0 ■ 6 05. 
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had been founded by Berrio a few years before^ at the 
same time with that of St. Joseph in die isle of Trini« 
dadj but hitherto with better fortune. There were now 
in it not less than 400 roen^ besides women and chil- 
dren^ and six friars. Berrio^ to prepare the way for 
the discovery and conquest of Manoa, sent out small 
parties of the new comers^ under experien4ki persons, 
that they might be seasonecl to the difficulties which they 
would have to undergo, and learn how to conduct diem- 
selves in their intercourse with the Indians. They 
were to spread the news that thePking had sent out 
many Spaniards, and a large supply of bills, axes, c&ps, 
hawk-bells, looking-glasses, combs, and such other ar- 
ticles of traffic as were in most request. These parties 
were instructed not to venture far, l}ecause of the little 
confidence that was placed in the Indians ; but, as far 
as they went, they saw no appearance of those riches 
which Raleigh had heard of, nor of that plenty which 
he had found. Tlie people with whom they met had 
but a scanty sustenance for themselves ; and hammocks 
were a luxury which none but the chiefs possessed, and 
which they obtained from more industrious or less de- 
graded tribes. They had, indeed, so little to offer or 
exchange for bills and hatchets (which they were most 
tlesirous to obtain), that they frequently bartered their 
children for them : others gave proof of willingnoAS to 
improve their own condition, by hiring tliemselvcs as 
boatmen in payment for such tools.* 

Berrio was not discouraged by the result of these 
journies ; like Raleigh, he was persuaded that the great 
and goldgn city stoo<l on the banks of a great lake, from 
which the river Caroli issued, about twelve leagues east 
of the mouth whereof his town was placed.t A force of 

• Pedro Simon, G06, fiG7. 

f Humboldt, V. OEIS. (Eng. tnint.) It to cald here that there wai an 
earlier town, called St. Thomat. omiosltc the ialatid of Taxardo, at the con- 
flucnce of the Carruy and the Orinoroi end that it wan deatroyed by tho 
Dutch under Adrian Janaon, in 1.Wa The referetire i« to l^t. ** Norua 
Orbea/* iito xvU. fit. SGb. But the date there is Ui3!l,and the history of 
Adriaen Janszoon Patcr*t expedition to related under that year in J. da 
iect'a laeriilck Verhaet of the West Indian company. 
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SOOmen was novr ordered upon the discovery. The com* 
nuuid vm given lo Alvaro a Portuguese, who was 
nearly seven^ years of age, hat who had passed many 
yean in the Nuevo Reyno, had much experience in Indian 
warfare, and was trusted in all things by Berrio. Three 
Frandscans, and a lay brother of the same order, ac. 
oompanied^iie expedition. This would have been deemed 
a ccmsiderable force against more formidable Indians 
than they expected to e;^counter. The tribes in this part 
of the country used long arrows, which were less de- 
structive than short'ones, and^they were not poisoned.* 
Th^ old commander died a few days after they had 
begun their march; and another Portuguese, Correa by 
name, was chosen to succeed him, till Berrio's pleasure 
could be known. Having reached the Cerro de los 
Totumos, where the temperature was somewhat cooler, 
and the country more open and less difficult than that 
which they^ad passed, they hutted themselves upon a 
tort of prairie, where the herbage was short, and halted 
there, apparently in the hope that rest might restore 
those who began to feel the effect of an unwholesome 
climate. The natives not only abstained from any acts 
of hostility, but supplied them with fruits, and with a 
sort of cassava, much coarser and less palatable than 
that which is made of inandioc.f This they did in sure 
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knowledge that disease would soon subdue these new<^ 
come Spaniards to thdir hands. It was not long befinw 
ill diet^ the climate, and the utter want of all needfhl 
remedies, produced a malignant ISerer, accompanied 
with ulcers, which carried off a tbird.^art of their 
number. One comfort, indeed, there was, of which 
die sick and the dying were not destitute a th6 friara 
contrived every day to perform mass in a place where 
all the sufferers could hear it; and no person died 
without performing and receiving all the offices which 
the Romish church has enjoined. This was their only 
comfort left. Correa himself sunk under the'disedse : 
be might possibly have escaped it, acclimated as he was, 
if, being a strong and a compassionate man, he had not 
overtasked himself when food was to be sought from a 
distance, and carried heavy loads to spare those who 
were less equal to the labour. For now the crafty In* 
dians no longer brought supplies, but left the weakened 
Spaniards to provide for themselves as they could ; and 
when C'orrea was dead, of whom, as a man accustomed 
to Indian war, they stood in fear, they collected their 
forces, and fell upon the Spaniards, who apprehended 
no danger, and were most of them incapable of making 
any defence. The plan appears to have been concerted 
with a young cacique, who accompanied the Spaniards 
under the pretence of friendship, and, liaving adapted 
their dress, was called by them el Veetido; and the 
women, whom the Indians brought with them to carry 
home the spoils of their enemies, bore their part with 
stones and stakes in the easy slaughter. Those who 
escaped the first attack fled in all speed, some without 
weapons, and some without strength to use them. The 
friars were the last to dy ; with the soldiers to protect 
them, they brought off their portable altar, two crosses, 
and a crucifix. No attempt at resistance was made, 
except when a fugitive fell by the way ; the word was 


very excelipnt bread which we found in thcee canoea ; for now our nes 
crira. * Let ua go on, wc care not how far.**' — Hakiuj/%^ GI& 
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then passed for one of the fathers ; some soldiers stood 
with their muskets to protect him while he hastily con- 
fessed and absolved the poor wretch, whom his coun* 
trymen then commended to God, and left to the 
mercy of the Jndians I In some places the enemy set 
fire to the grass, a mode of destruction which seems to 
have been forcplanned and by which part of this 
miserable expedition perished. Not quite 80, out of 
300, reached St. Thomas. They owed their escape to 
the lay brother, who, when the sergeant of the party 
fell, laid down hifS cross, took up a partisan in its 
stead, and demeaned himself like a good soldier. But 
of those who reached the town, about half died either 
of the diseases which they had contracted, or of desti- 
tution. A novenary was kept for the souls of those who 
had perished in the expedition ; and on the tenth day 
mass was performed in thanksgiving to Nuestra SefSora 
dedas Nieves, on the eve of whose holiday the retreat, 
in which so few had escaped, was effected, t 

That place was in a deplorable state, suffering at once 
from a contagious disease, and from a scarcity of pro. 
visions. To add to the distress, about 100 persons more 
had just arrived from Trinidad. The camp-master had 
despatched them, because he was no longer able to sup- 
port them on the island, the stores which he had brought 
having been cither consumed or spoiled ; and also because 
he feareil lest some of them sliould fly to Margarita, Cu- 
mana, or Caraccas, and by that means complaints of 
the falsehood whereby they had been deluded w'ould 
reach the king and the royal council. They, however, 
were still possessed with the golden dream which had 
enticed them from their" native land ; and, when they 
embarked from Trinidad for the Orinoco, they repined 
at their own ill fortune in not having been in the earlier 
detachments, by whom they supposed the first spoils of 

* KeymU Hiyt, an old Indian showed him ^ how tha Iwarcwakcrt had 
fiourlshctl ffrasa In all plactis where there were iw^tagct, thejic three years; 
And that it » at thU present so high as some of the trees, which thev mean to 
|}uro to soon as the Spaniards shall lie within danger thereof. — //oA/iw/, 68t 

t Ibid. SOS. —610. 
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El Dorado had by that time been shared. They arrived 
like skeletons at a city of death. Not only were pro- 
visions scarce, but the supply of salt which was brought 
thither from Chita, a place belonging to Berrio in the 
Nuevo Reyiio, had altogether failed ; and without it 
health cannot be preserved. The shoes had all been 
consumed ; materials or ingenuity to substitute any thing 
for them were wanting ; and the country was infested 
by that insect* (fiie^chigua) which burrows in the 
feet ; and wounds of any kind in the feet or legs were 
there especially dangerous. Among those who had come 
from Spain to enter upon this land of promise there was 
a henta^ the name given to a woman when she professes 
to be more holy than her neighbours. She had been a 
servant in the convent of the Deavaizas in Madrid, and 
held an employment f there which secured her a re... 
spcctable support ; this she gave up to accompaiw a 
married daughter and her husband on this unha^y 
adventure, still,^ however, wearing the Franciscan habit; 
and, as a person of great charity, she devoted herself to 
the service of the sick. From daybreak till nine in the 
forenoon, she, with an Indian uroinan who belonged to 
the governor, and with some of the priests, went among 
the sufferers to dress their sores and minister to them : 
after that hour, the stench arising from the sick.and 
the dead became unbearable. Early every morning 
'Berrio was informed of the deaths which had taken 
place during the night ; and he went himself to super- 
intend their interment ; twelve or fourteen bodies being 
sometimes deposited in one grave: for at this time 
many, whom the contagion spar^, were dying of hunger. 
In addition to other evils, there was a plague of crickets 
at this time, who not only devoured every thing that 

* In this rrsnect, Pedro Simon ra]r«t Oiote muntric* had been much fm. 
proved by the large herdt of cattle which the Spaniards had intrcaluced* 
and by the cultivation of the land. dlV. 

The plague of the ckigua watao great in Trinadad, that two forgec, which 
Vera had brought out with him, wenre, according to this historian, chiefly 
employed In heating irons to cauterise the sores caused by this muft 
Dogious insect fllS. 

f Una deaquriiat que iiaman mamdaderat g per ser m qfteio Uetarp 
irotr recadot en ioi aegctckn del amaento, — Pedro Simon, GlA 
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WM MEde of leather^ and dothing of every kind^' but 
attidoad the ears and lips and nostrils of the sick by 
when there were none to watch by ihem^ and 
they were unable to raise their arms for protecting 
tbemsdyes.* 

Some of the women, and the beata among them, 
looking upon the governor as the first cause of their 
miseries, and thinUng that as long as he lived there 
was no hope of their escaping from this fatal place^ re. 
solved to murder and provided themselves with 
kni;7eB for the purpose. They meant to execute their 
design by night ; for, if there had been any difficulty 
in opining access, the beata could at any hou^ have 
gained admittance, on the pretext of coming to ask for 
something for the sick. Luckily for Berrio, she men* 
tioned their intent to one of the friars, and, by his 
re^nstrance, the conspirators were induced to abandon 
iU^Had they effected it, it is said they would have met 
with no punishment there, where so many persons would 
have concurred with them in opinion. One woman, who 
had been persuaded to sell her possessions in Spain, and 
embark with her family in this disastrous adventure, 
made her way to the governor when the officers and 
friars were with him, and, emptying upon the ground 
before him a bag which contained 150 doubloons, said 
to hhn, '' Tyrant, if it be gold you seek in this miser- 
uble country, whither you have brought us to die, take 
what is left from the price they gave me for the lands 
End vineyards and houses which 1 sold, that 1 might 
come here!'" The strong feeling which appeared in 
Berrio's countenance was taken for anger by the by- 
standers, and they inter|K>sed to soothe him ; but the 
emotion was of a different kind, and he only replied, 

I gave no orders to Domingo de Vera that he should 
bring more than .300 men." It soon appeared that, as 
he had not brought these unhappy people thither, neither 
4jd he desire to detain them where be was without 


• Ibid. 
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means of supporting them. Many« who had strength 
or resolution enough for the perilous attempt^ trusted 
themselves to the river in such canoes as they could findj 
without boatmen or pilots and endeavoured to make 
their way back to Trinidad ; some perishing by the hands 
of the Caribs^ others by drowning^ others^ who escaped 
from the water, by hunger on the marshy shores which 
they reached. Vera soon died in Trinidad of a painibl 
disease^ undeceived^ if not concerning El Dorado^ at least 
of his schemes of ambition ; and Berrio did not long 
survive Igm.* Such was the issue A this great attempt 
for the conquest of the golden empire : if no former 
attempt had tenninated so miserably^ it was because no 
women and children had embarked in any other: all had 
faileil alike ; and if Raleigli^s representations had de«* 
luded his countrymen^ no better fate could have be* 
fallen an English expedition. 

They might, probably, have been deluded if RaMigh 
had been a favourite with the people, or if his character 
had been above suspicion. His reputation was raised 
by the part which he bore in the taking of Cadiz, and 
still more by Ids conduct during the island voyage. He 
recovered also the queen’s favour ; and, having obtained 
Ocil*s confidence, was talked of as a member t of the 
council. On the rumour of a Spanish fleet, he was^sent 
to Cornwall to provide for die defence of that part of 
the coast If: ; and when the matters and miseries of Iru* 
land busie<l tlie council, and affairs there were grow* 
iiig to desperate terms, Raleigh was among the jiersons 
consulted, and it was intended to send him there as lord 
deputy; but this he little liked §, and Essex, fatally for 


Pedro Simon **1* tliat Domingo de Vera died can majjfot'cs 

fioiitrci ffvc fiaricmria : ” such, he »ay*, after |tarticutarl»ing ihif fate of 
varioui tiidi%*tdtial!i, **fncran ionJlncB 'que tuna enta fan camfMnuda Jor- 
nadrt del Jiurado^ y ivs rnismos fiomo hetnot lUckOf que iumiertm tdfw am cl 
tmsnw fitufo^ que todo fur at modo que tuvo la ettaina dts Sahucodomaart 
cafnenzantla cn catH'xas tie oto^ y acabando cn miMcrahicn ptet de barro y 
latnentables caydat , y ojalti flcguc rl cicarwfenio y dfaeneatlo ttcsfiu a 
tfempp qve no sucedan ofrat mayorc$ disgradawa tiiuio del Dorado^ y oUrpa 
iafcit jarnadttt. _ 

t Sydney Papers, ii. *ja " " X Ibid. Ul. 

\ Ibid. uO. 
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himself^ accepted the appointment. In the subsequent 
troubles of t^t misguided earl he acted an ungenerous 
part^ and was suspected * of resorting to base artifices 
against him ; but of this there is neither proof nor pro-^ 
lability : no statesman^ worthy to be so caUed (and 
Raleigh assuredly was worthy)^ would have used means 
for injuring a rivals which^ if discovered, must have 
proved more deeply injurious to himself. For awhile 
he figured f as a courtier^ and seemed to prosper as a 
politician. When preparations were made against an 
apprehended invasion, be was appointed viceaadmiral. 
The queen, indeed, did not believe that the Spaniards 
would assail her land ;** yet she gave special order 
that all things should he in readiness to repulse them ;** 
and though peace was generally desired,iand not without 
cause, they who most affected it, and thought the country 
was not able to endure the charges of war, well knew 
that the manner of treating was good when we had a 
fleet at sea and an army ready within eight days, with 
sword in hand.**:^ His-advice was taken for the vic- 
tualling and manning of Ireland. § When commis- 
doners were appointed to treat in the Low Countries 
for peace, he made great suit for the appointment ; 
hut it was tliought the queen perceived that, if he 
were., one, he would stan<l to be made a counsellor ere he 
Went; unto which she had no fancy.” || Discontented 
at this, he withdrew with his lady to Sherborne, ^d 
took with him Cecirs son, ** a young youth pf great 
hope,** to be brought up with his family ; upon such 

• “ The world fusprcti Mm ntxiut the lll)clf, how Juiitly I may not judge of, 
Ood knows Itett all in«n*« doings, and will, when |4ea«c him, reveal it 
— > iUtwland IVhiU to tir Bobert Sidney ^ [lOth Dec, 15i)9. Sydney Papert, it 
JUk 

f *' He wore a suit of silver aitnoar at the tourneys ; his swonthiU and 
lielt were studded with diamonds, pearls, and rubies ; his court dress, on 
nrcaslons of state, was said to be covered with jewels to the value of (iO.(KXV. ; 
and even his shoes glistened with precious stones. It was in this splendid 
apparel that he waited on his royal mistress as captain of her guard during 
tlioBe visits to the houses of her nobility known by the name of progresses. 
^ Tver's IM of HatHyk^ 937. 

Howland white says, (13th Jan. ]59»,) ** The earl of Northumberland Is a 
perpetual courtier, and (lunlllar with sir Walter Raleigh at cards. •^Sydney 
Paper*. IL IdSJL 
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temn confidence tnd friendiUp were eir Walter and 
the secretary at this time.* 

He did not remain many months in retirement, hut, 
*when the lord charoberlidn’a life was despaired of, 
came again to court, to ^ess for the vicp chamberlain’s 
place, t Failing in this, he went over with lord Cob» 
ham, to see the camp and siege of Fort Isabella, 
near Ostend a pretence which is supposed to have 
covered some secret j; mission. Shortly after his return, 
he obtained the government of Jersey, upon the death 
of sir AiMhony Pawlett § : he was ftot required to reside 
there ; and in Elisabeth’s last parliament be sate aJ one 


• Sydncr Fapen, il. im 181 . 18 & 1 C 8 . SIA 


f Ibid, littl. 


t Cecil sATfi, in a letter to tfie coinTnitsionert for the treaty of Boulogne^ 
** 1 have little moreM thin time to trouUle you wtthall i only 1 think good 
topreticcupat^wittf^u another clrcumfttaneo, if they hear it» which in, 
the going over of my lord of Northumberland and my ford of Rutland, and 
now my lord Cobham and fir Walter lUlcigh $ of whom, if they ii|)eak 
(but not otherwise)* you may u$c thii argument, that they nave no charge, 
nor carried either hone or man, but iome half a doaen ot their own ; but, 
litidliig the queen It w resolved to have fieace (if gon«l conditions could be 
had), they obtained leave, with importunity, to see this one irtioii, before 
they should become desperate of tliat kind in lier majesty's time, which 
Uod long continue.** 

Sir Henry NeviUe, who was one of the commissioners at Boulogne, says, 
*' I cannot tidiik but they have some other end, although he be not worthy 
to know it }** and, a little after, ** 1 hear their journey was not altogether 
idle, not upon curiosity only ; but that they carriml some message, which 
did no harm.*'-* CasfUy** L(fe qf RaUigh, 1. Winwood's Memo- 

rials quoted, 

^ *1 here were some ililficultioa in the wgy of the appointment. Rowland 
White writes (bith Aug. *' The lord Hany Seymour claims a former 
grant of her majesty, of J(XI/ a year iiaid out or it, as he bait in Pawlctt's 
timg'/* Ihth Aug. ** Sir William Russel standing for the government 
ofvlifscy, bath given a stop to air Walter Raleigh's having it ; but the 
opinion is sir Waiter will carry it, who, 1 hear, hath dealt with sir William 
Kiisscl to give over his suit, and he wouhl resign unto him the wanlen- 
shlp ofthb stannaries, and the lieutenancy of Cornwall. But sir William 
Russel standi ujiun these terms^—* to haveurhat her nudesty will please to 

S ve him, as merely from heri>elf; without being beholding to the other. 

y lord Harry Seymour, on the oilier side, hopes welt on her mgjesty's 
gracious promise, and persiaU in his suit Sir wher Raleigh hath had 
three or four flu of an ague. His oaai credit with the oueen is of lato 
grown gooii, and be cannot want the assistance of his frienas, whose autho. 
ricy is greatest" !2Sd Aug. ** Sir Walter Raleigh shall have tlie govern, 
inent of Jersey ; and it Is douibtftil if he part with the stannaries or no. 
A commissimi will be sent to Rtrvey the Islirnd, and the charges of build. 
)ng a new fort It should seem sir Waiter Raleigh will be content to 
raise afort upon his ownrhamts and he must nay 3001. a year to my lord 
Harry Scylmour." — Sgdmtp Fapen^ It 90P. SIO, £13. 

This annual payment was reserved to the crown in Raleigh's patent, 
to be paid into the exchequer half-yearly. But, among the donations made 
by James on his accession. It appean that he released to sir Walter tbia 
annuity. — JSlli§*i Original LeUertt lit 480. The appointinent was for lUb. 

VOL. IV, Z 
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of the knights of the shire for Cornwall. An act of 
Henry VII by which every person occupying land 
apt for tillage was enjoined, under a penalty of three 
and fourpence^ for every sixty acres to sow one rood 
yearly, either prith flax or herop^seed, had been revived 
in the fifth year of Elizabeth, and repealed thirty years 
later. It was proposed to re-enact the provision.* 
Raleigh objected, upon a wider view of the subject than 
was taken by those who brought the question forward. 

For my part,'^ said he, I do not like this con« 
straining of men td‘ manure or use their gqpunds at 
our* wills, but rather let every man use his ground to 
that which it is most fit for, and therein use his own 
discretion. For halsers, cables, cordage, ipid the like, 
we have plentifully enough from foreim nations; and 
we have divers counties here in Englimd which make 
thereof in great abundance. And the bill of tillage 
may be a sufficient motive to us, in this case, not to 
take the course that this bill intendeth ; for when the 
law providetli that every man must plough the third 
part of his land, I know it, divers poor people have 
done so to avoiil the penalty of the statute, when their 
abilities have been so poor, that they have not been 
oble to buy seed corn to sow it withal : nay, they have 
been fain to have others to plough it ; which, if it had 
been'', unploughed, would have been good pasture for 


Mr. Cayley bM printed, tlie patent fVom llymer's Fccdcra (xvi. SOB.) in the 
appi'iuitN tu hi* life of RaleiRh. 

• The orlttinal reason aurngncd wan, that the king* ** calling to hia most 
blcftHoil remembrance the great number of idle fieopie daily incrca»ing 
tbn>ugiiout his realm, suiipracd that one great cause thereof was by the 
tfoiittiiiial bringing into Clie sam% the great number of wares and mer- 
ebandixes fVoin lieyond sea, ready wrought by manual ocru|>ation, one 
kind being linen cloth, in marvellous great quantity. Hence other coun- 
tries tlrew fk-om this iuestimalile sums of money ; and also the people of 
this realm, as well men as women, which SjCjSild and might be set on woik 
in spinning, weaving, and making of linen cloth, were living in idleness 
and ociosity, to the nigh displeasure of Almighty God, great ciiminution of 
the king's people, and extreme ruin, decay, and impoverishment of this 
realm. Fur r^Tormatioii thereof, the king, like a most virtuous prince, 
nothing so much coveting as the increase of tl>e commonwealth, with also 
the virtuous exercise of his most loving subjects and people, and to avoid 
that most aboininabte vice of idleness out of the realm, with the adview 
and assent of parliament, enacted this law.” 
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1)ea«ts, or might have been converted to other good 
uses.” 

On this occasion Raleigh's arguments prevailed with 
the house ; but when he spoke against the statute of 
tillage he was not so favourably heard^ I think/' 
said he^ this law fit to be repealed ; for many poor 
men are not able to find seed to sow so much ground 
as they are bound to plough : which they must do^ or 
incur the penalty of the statute. Besides, all nations 
abound with corn. France offered the queen to serve 
Ireland with corn at sixteen shillings a quarter, which 
is but two shillings a bushel. If we should sell it so 
here, the ploughman would be beggared. The Low 
Country man and the Hollander, who never, sow corn, 
hath by his industry such plenty, that they will serve 
other nations. The Spaniard, who often wantetb com, 
had we never so much plenty, would never be beholden 
to the Knglishman for it, neither to the Low Country 
man, nor to France, but will fetch it even of the very 
barbarian ; and that wbiph the barbarian hath been 
sowing for tliese 200 years (I mean for traffic of corn 
into Spain), their king, in policy, hath set at lil)erty of 
himself, because he will not be beholden unto other 
nations. And, therefore, I think the best course ii^ 
to set it at liberty, an*! leave every man free, which is 
the desire of a true Englishman/' t But here he wi& op- 
posed by Cecil, who said, If we debar tillage, we 
give place to the depopulator ; and then, if the poor be 
thrust out of their houses, straight we catch them with 
the statute of inmates. If they wander abroad, and l)e 
stubTiorn, they are within the danger of the statute pf 
rogues. If they be more hiftnble and urgent beggars, 
(hen arc they within the statute of the poor to be whipt 
or tormented.); So B^this means undo this statute, 
and you endanger many thousands. Posterior dies 
dutcipulus prioris.** The majority agreed with Cecil, 

* Cavicy, i. S43. Townthend’a H)ft Colt, quoted. 

t Ibid, m t 'l>ticr, SIO. 
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md preferred the continuance of the lesser evil to the 
increase of a greater. 

The tSpaniard had landed some troops in Irdand 
while the committee on the subsidy sate ; and Raleigh 
called upon th^ house to consider to what intent they 
came together, and now on their coming What^ was to 
he considered. For the subsidy,^* said he, ** and 
the manner and quality thereof, I will now only inti- 
mate thus much unto you ; that the last parliament 
only three subsidies were granted, upon fear that the 
Spaniards were comiftg ; but we see now they are come, 
and have set foot even in the queen's territories, and, 
therefore, are the more of us to be respected and re- 
garded. And, seeing the sale of her lyghness's own 
jewels, the great loans the subjects have lent her yet 
unpaid, the continual selling of her lands and decaying 
of her revenues, the sparing even out of her own purse 
and apparel for our sakes, will not serve, but yet she 
must be fain to call her court of parliament for our 
advice and aid in this case, 1 wish, for my own part, 
as a particular member of this commonwealth, that we 
may not do less than we did before ; and that we also 
would bountifully, according to our estates, contribute 
to the necessity of her mtyesty as now it standeth.'* 
One member moved that three-pound men might be 
exempted, and all above that rate pay accordingly, so 
as to make up a full subsidy. Another proposed that 
the four-pound men might also be exempted, and four 
subsidies be received from the rich, which should be 
termed a contribution, because it might make an inno- 
vation. Upon this Raleigh observed, If all pay alike, 
none will he aggrieved ; if any be exempted, doubtless 
it will breed much grief, and the feeling will be great 
to those three-pound men that will feel any thing, but 
it will be nothing to them that know any thing.*' 
The three-pound men accordingly were included. 

In a subsequent debate, Cecil referred to what had 
passed upon this subject. ** The most voices," said 
he, ** concluded that there should be no exception of 
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the three-pound men^ because, according to their rate, 
some were assessed under vidue: besides, separation 
might breed emulation, suspicion of partiality, and 
confusion ; and the whole realm, when each man 
comes into his country, will be better ^satisfied when 
they shall know they have spared no man, nor made 
any disjunction. It was said by a member of the 
house that he knew some poor people pawned their 
pots and pans to pay the subsidy. It may be you 
dwell where you see and hear : 1 4 lwell where I hear 
and believe ; and this I know, that neither pot, •nor 
pan, nor ilish, nor spoon should be spared when danger 
is at our elbows. But he that spake tliis, in my con- 
science, spake it not to hinder the subsidy, or the great- 
ness of the gift, but to show the poverty of some 
assessed, and, by sparing them, to yield them relief. 
But by no means would 1 have the three-pound men 
exempted, because I do wish the king of Spain might 
know how willing we arc to sell all in defence of God*a 
religion, our prince, and country. I have read, that 
when Hanniluil resolve<l to sack Rome, he dwelt In the 
cities adjoining, and never feared or doubted of hia 
enterprise, till word was brought him that the maidens, 
ladies, and women of Rome sold their ear-rings, jewels, 
and all their nc'cessaries, to maintain war against bim.'* 
Bacon, arguing also against the exemption of the Ihree- 
pouiid men, concluded his speech by saying that it was 
dulcis travtna pari jugo; therefore the poor, as well as 
the rich, are not to lx; exempted. Sir Walter com- 
mented upon what had fallen from both speakers. ** I 
like not,*’ he said, '' tliat th& Spaniards, our enemies, 
should know of our selling our pots and pans to pay 
subsidies. Well may you call it policy, as an honour- 
able person alleged ; but I am sure it argues poverty 
in the state. And for the motion that was last made, 
of du/rU tractua pari jugo, call you this par jugum, 
when a poor man pays as much as a rich, and perad- 
venture his estate is no better than he is set at, or but 
^ittle better ; when our estates, that be thirty or forty 

z 3 
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pounds on the queen’s books^ are not the hundredth part 
of our wealth ? Therefore it is not dulei6, nor pari** 
Cecily after replying to another member^ who bad said 
that the subsidy seemed to be the alpha and omega of this 
parliament^ and assuring them that her majesty desired 
her laws might be perused and amended, and meant 
not to dissolve the parliament till some things had been 
amended, noticed Raleigh’s remarks upon his speech. 

For that that I said,” said he, touching the 
Spaniards knowing qf our sale of our pots and pans, and 
all we have, to keep him out, which should be a matter 
of policy, to which the gentlemen took exceptions, I 
say it is true ; and yet what I said has been mistaken. 
I say it is good the Spaniard should knOw how willing 
we are to sell all wc have to keep him out ; yet I do not 
say it is good he should know we do sell them : that 
is, I would have him know our willingness to sell, 
though there be no need, but not of our poverty in 
selling, or of any necessity we have to sell them, which, 
1 think, none will do, neither shall need to do a de- 
claration which was received with loud and general 
cries of No, no : ” as much as to say no man 
did so.* 

When the grand affair of monopolies,” at which 
Cecil had glanced wdien he spoke of things to be 
amended, was brought before the house, Raleigh 
observed to blush when the monopoly of cards was 
mentioned. He defended himself, however, and ably, 
upon another ground, saying, I am urged to speak 
in two respects ; the one, becausc.J find myself touched 
in particular ; the other, «.in that I take some imputa- 
tion of slander to be offered unto her majesty by the 
gentleman that first mentioned tin ; fur that being one 
of the principal commodities of this kingdom, and being 
in Cornwall, it hath ever, so long as thbre were any, 
belonged to the dukes of Cornwall, and they had special 
patents of privileges. It pleased her majesty freely to 
bestow upon me that privilege ; and that patent being 
• Pari. HUt i. 915 ^^ 330 , 
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word for word the very same the duke's is, and because^ 
by reason of mine office of lord warden of the stannary, 
1 can sufficiently inform the house of the state thereof, 
I will make bold to deliver it unto you. When the 
tin is taken out of the mine, and melted and redned, 
then is every piece containing an hundred weight 
sealed with the duke s seal. Now, I will tell you that, 
before the granting of my patent, whether tin were but 
of seventeen shillings an hundred weight, and so up- 
w'ards to fifty shillings, yet the poor workmen never 
had above two shillings a week,afinding themselves ; 
but, since my patent, whosoever will work may, ami l)e 
tin at what price soever, they have four shillings a 
week truly paid. There is no poor that will work there 
but may, and have that wages. Notwithstanding, if 
all others may be repealed, 1 will give my consent as 
freely to the cancelling of this, as any member of this 
house/’ • 

A bill having been brought in for the more diligent 
resort to church on Sundays,” it was opposed by Raleigh, 
who, among, other reasons, exposed the inconvenience of 
its provisions. All the churchwardens of every 
shire/' be said, must come to the assizes to give 
information to the grand jury. Say, then, there be an 
hundred and twenty parishes in^ a. shire, there must 
come extraordinary two hundred aiid forty church, 
hardens ; and say that but two in a parish offend in a 
quarter of a year, that makes, with lltc offenders, four 
hundred and eighty persons to appear. What great 
multitudes will this bring together ; what quarrelling 
and danger may happen ; and how prejudicial must it 
be to give such authority to a mere churchwarden !” 

• I'.irl. Iliftt. i. J‘iS. ICalcigh ap^iear* t*> have liecn pofiular in CornwaU. 
Cnrpw, Hih *urvey nC that cnuiity to him aw lord warden of the 

Stannaries and lioutenant.gpiieral of Uio county, says it ** intr<Hit**th of the 
province aii<l over whose bo<lies and e»tateH you carry a large both 

martial and civil rctmmaiid, hut in whose hearts and loves you |K)ste«s a 
far greater interest l»y your kimitiess. Your ears and mouth Iwive ever 
liei-n o|H*ii to hear and deliver our grievance**, and voiir feet and hands 
ready to go and work their nviress, and that not only always as a magistrate 
of yourself, but aho very often as a suvtor and solicitor to others of the 
bigliest plofrci. 
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When the question was put^ the afes went forth^ 
and were 105^ and the Boes within 10b’; but die ayes 
said they had the speaker s vote, which would make it 
even* And then it was disputed B*^hether the speaker 
had a votet. Sir Edward Hobby said * that when the 
queen gave theni leave to choose a speaker^ she gave 
leave to choose one of their own number (and not a 
atranger), a eitisen of London^ and a member ; and^ 
tbcrc^ore^ he had a voice ; but Raleigh replied^ that the 
speaker was foreclosed of his voice by taking that place, 
which was forced upon him ; that he was to be indif- 
ferent for both parlies; and that, by the order of the 
house, the bill, therefore, was lost.** The speaker con*« 
firmed this ; and here the business should have ended, 
if a member had not angrily declared that he thought 
it not lost, for there had been foul and great abuse 
offered in this matter. A gentleman,** he continued, 
** that would willingly have gone forth, according to 
his conscience, was pulled back* Though I much 
reverence my masters of the Temple, and am bound to 
our benchers of the Middle Temple, yet, if it will 
please the house, and you, ^Ir. Speaker, to command me 
to name him, 1 will.’* The general opinion was against 
this ; but upon CVcil’s desire, the angry member named 
Mr, Dale, of the Middle Temple. Why,” said, 
Raleigh, if it please you, it is a small mattet to pull 
one by the shove, for I have done so myself often# 
times.” 

Circat and loud s]Yeech and stir,” says the reporter, 
“ there was in the house uj>oi! this.” After silence 
was restored, the comptroller, who certainly had imt on 
this occasion controlled hi^own temper, spake thus 
It is a most intolerable disor<ler. I think the offence 
is a heinous offence both against God and this assembly: 
for the first, in that every man is to go according to his 
conscience, and not by compulsion ; and for the other 
gentleman, sir AValtcr Raleigh, that said he had often 
done the like, I think he may be ashamed of it ; for 
large is his conscience, if, in a matter of so great con-, 
sequence, lie will be drawn either forwards or back- 
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wafds by the si^ve ; and 1 think it so hdnous^ that 
he^ ought to answer it at the btr/* Here Cecil inter- 
posed^ sayings I am sorry to see this disorder. The 
ofience which t|^e gentleman dial iMt spake spoke of, 
I confess, is" great and punishable ; and tUs I wish may 
be indict^ on him, — that he, whose voice may be drawn 
either forwards or backwards by the sleeve, like a dog 
in a string, may be no more of Ais house ; and I wish, 
for bis credit^s sake, he would not* But that it should 
be so gieat as to be called to the bar, I see no reason ; 
neither do I know why any in thlk house should speak 
so imperiously as to have a gentleman of his place* and 
quality (pointing to sir IValter) called to the bar : I 
see no reason for it. For the matter itself, the noes 
were lOG, and the ayes 105: the speaker hath no voice; 
and, though I am sorry to say it, yet I must needs con- 
ess, lost it is, and farewell it ! ** t And so the house rose 
confusedly. 

On tills occasion Cecil is seen acting a friendly part 
towards Raleigh : the censure in his speech could not 
afiect him, who was not a man to be led by the sleeve, 
nor suspected of being so. Rut tlie political alliance 
between them had been dissolved, and with it their 
friendship : friendship it must have been, when Cecil 
sent his son to be brought up in Raleigh's family at 
Sherlxirne. Raleigh was often heard to say that he 
dever apprehended this rupture, till a foresight thereof 
crossed his mind as he was returning by water from 
Essex's execution.^ He is said to have disobliged Cecil, 
by making all the opposition in his power to a peace 
which the secretary was endeavouring to bring about, 
in conformity with the Interests of the country, the 
wishes of Elizabeth, and the well-known inclination of 
the king of 8cotland.§ The motive wliich induced 
Raleigh to oppose it, at a time when he also was making 
his court to James, must have been a strong one : per- 

* lie id Mtcl to hare incant Mr. Dale; but the hou«eat the ftiiu! iu|i« 
pOMed that Raleigh wan iiiteiideci, as being the pomoti la^t namoil. 

+ Pari. Hist. lUl— yii x Osborn, U. 79. 

I Und. 107. 
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haps he was chiefly influenced by his wild belief con<- 
cerning £1 Dorado^ and the hope of leading an expe* 
dition for its conquest. James had been^ prepossessed 
against Raleigh by Essex^ who represented his own 
rivals as enemies to the succession, and suggested that, 
if the Spaniards should attempt to enforce the pre- 
tended claim of their infanta to the crown, Raleigh 
might assist their invasion, by receiving them either in 
the west of England, or in his government of Jersey.* 
Moreover, he was not forgiven by that king for his en- 
mity to Essex t ; aif enmity which was believed not to 
hav^ been satisfled with the earl's downfall, but to have 
sought his death. Cecil was not supposed to have \yeen 
impelled by any personal malice. James was informed 
that many even of Essex’s friends were willing that he 
should rather break his neck, by desperate attempts 
suitable to their own humours, than be saved and re. 
deemed by the faith and industry of Cecil, who, of all 
men living, in case he had found ^uhjectum bene din-- 
positum^ would have dealt liest with him, and perfected 
the work of his deliverance.’* X 

Essex, indeed, was a man to be feared for his rash- 
ness only, not for his abilities ; and not to he disliked 
for any personal qualities, even by a rival. Accordingly, 
Cecil seems in his conduct towards him to have l)een 
always placable. lUit when lie ceased to be Raleigh's 
friend, he became his enemy, knowing that he had to 
compete with one as politic as himself, perhaps more 


• t'aylcy, I. llardwlcko’* State Na xxii. 

+ Itishop Kciiurtt hay«, *• There in iiiviitioned in lUick’s mamiseript 
A menuirial nf Haleigh to king JatiuM, wherein l»e rcSecti* heavily U|Mm 
Ceeiliii the matter of Fjiex, niul, vindiealiiiK himself, thrown the whole 
blame ntMui the other. At the etui nftliat iiieuiorial, he lays open the con. 
duet of feeil niul his follier, the lord Hurieigh, in the matter of <|ueeii Mary 
Stuart ; and, with a •iiigtilar bilternens of ntyle, mH only viiiilicate^ the me- 
mory of KhzalM'tli, bnt la}'* the death of that uiifortnnalc queen chiefly at 
thod(K>r of Cecil and hi* father; for wlileh he apiveal* to l>avi«on, then 
in prison ; the man that had des|»atehed the warrant for hi# execution, con- 
trary to queen Kiiz.'il>elh'* express command. AH ihi# had no influence 
un king James, and irritated Cecil the more against Kaleigh, which heU^i 
to Miur a tem^r that of itself was Imiiatient of injuries, and, for all his 
other excellent qiiahtics, was not fltteil for the reverse of fortune. — /'rtr/, 

t Ccusura LiterarSa, ll. ^5. Secret Cor. of Cecil 
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ambitious^ and certainly not more scrupulous. Upon 
Elizabeth's death and the accession of her successor^ 

Cecil was found to possess the entire confidence of the 
new king^ holding the same place in his councils as he 
had done in the queen's ; and Raleigl^ was implicated 
in a conspiracy^ which cannot be fully explained by any 
documents which have yet been brought to light. No 1603. 
common object could have united men of such dis- 
cordant principles as were engaged in this wild treason. 

Of the principal persons concerned, lonl Grey of Wilton 
was a puritan ; lord Cobham, a ifian too loose in prin- 
ciple to be ascribed to any church or sect; and Raleigh 
had upon him (thougii unjustly) the suspicion of 
atheism." • Watson, the prime mover, and Clarke, 
were Romish priests, 'fhe other parties were sir 
Grifiin Markham and sir Edward Parham ; George 
Brooke, who was ('obham*s brother; Brookcsby, and 
Copley, — the first an esquire, the latter a gentleman. 

They had divided the spoils of oificc among them- 
selves : M'''atson was to be lord chancellor ; Brooke, lord 
treasurer ; Markliam, secretary in ('ccil's stead ; and 
Grey lord marshal. 

Neither Raleigh nor C'obham were originally con- 
cerned in this crude treason. James, on his arrival in 
England, had not received sir Walter favourably : he 
took from him his office of caplin of the guard, and 
gave it to sir Thomas Erskine. But tliis office was one 
which would ordinarily be bestowed for personal con- 
siderations ; an<1, as some compensation, he had been 
released from the annuity of 8(K)/. charged on his go- 
vernment of Jersey, and a good arrearage of debt 

* TItrftc arc \Vhttlockc*5 wordf in his earlier Memorials (p. 27-1.^. Hume 
says he ** was to be of that philosopliical sect whn were then 

extremely rare In Kngland, and who have since rect^ved the atii«cllaliatl of 
/rrr MfnAvis.— Vol. vi. p. 8, \vd. I78yL) 

** WatMin desired an oath of scinrccy for them alt, which was no more 
than tii'Cdfuf/' says Tutlcr, ** considering their dUIVrctit interests, rather 
pieciHl than united, imtched than pieced together. Had one lost Ids reli. 
gioii, he might have founil it (though I conim a treason is but a luid place 
to seek it in] in this conspiracy, wherein men of nil penuasioiii were en- 
gaged. 'J'heir parts were as difStretit as their o(nntons ; some of them being 
oonreived too wise to iiegin, and others top weak to finish, so dangerous a 
design,” — CAarcA Jiittury, vol. x. p. ff. 
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had been' forgiven him " He was^ however, openly a 
diaoontented tnan; perhaps the more so, because he 
found in James a determined dislike to his martial 
pi^jects. Raleigh had not only presented him with a 
treatise, wheaein, with great animosity, he opposed 
the peace with Spain, then in treaty,'' but had offered 
to carry 2000 men to invade the Spaniards* without 
the king's charge. But the king was alike by temper 
and by his system of policy disposed, above aU things, 
to ** seek peace and ensue it ; " and Raleigh saw himself 
restrained from his schemes of conquest in Guiana, and 
without hope of advancement at home. He listened then 
as a malcontent and an intriguer to dangerous suggestions, 
thinking himself too wary and too knowing to he drawn 
into treason. Neither was he at first suspected ; but 
Copley having been apprehended upon some scout** 
notice of conventicles for some such purpose," Mark- 
ham and, Brooke, fearing that he would accuse them, 
attempted to escape. When it was known that 
Brooke was engaged in it, his brother Cobham u^as 
suspected ; and then Cecil (to use his o%vn words) 
doubted Raleigh to be a partaker. Cobham, being 
called in question, confessed bis own treason, and ac- 
cused Raleigh ; protesting that he should never have 
entered into these courses but for Raleigh's instigation. 
U|K»n this Raleigh wassCommitted to the Tower ; and 
there, while some of the other prisoners were under 
examination, he attempted to kill himself. This, how- 
ever, was not represented by his enemies as any proof 
of guilt, but as the act of one who seemed unable to 
endure his misfortunes, aqd protested his innocency, 
with carelessness of life." * 

^he plague then raging in London, the term was 


* ** And In that humour 1i« had wounded himieir under the right pap. 
but no way mortally, being, in truth, rather a cut than a ttab.** Thitln ttat^ 
In a U^ter of Cecil to the amlNiMadinr in France, Nrat printed by Mr. Cay- 
ley (1. 3QIX). Mr. Cayley, In a mole upon this circuinitancc, which no fcirnicr 
biographer had mentioned, myt that ** In, a diary of thit period by Cecil, 
tn the Hatfttid Kbrary, U ilkewlae a momofandum that Raleigh and Brooke 
were «ent to the Tower from Fulham, July*lR KDS ; and on tlio 97th »ir 
Wmittt aiiempt&i to Ned kimatif to the heart vaith a knife^ tut miued hit 
heartt thoogh he woumdeii himseifgreattg,** 
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held. M Winchester; and Brooke^ Markham^ Brooksbyj 
Copky^ Parham^ and the two prieste^ were there 
brought to trial for high treason. The indictment was 
for consulting with the lord Grey and others to sur- 
prise the king and tlie young prince at preenwich, and 
carry them to the Tower^ where the treasures and 
jewels should serve their turn for effecting their farther 
purposes. If they failed in obtaining possession of the 
Tower, they thought to convey tliem .to Dover Castle^ 
and in either place to keep the king three months^ and 
exact from him three things : first; a general pardon of 
all their proceedings; secondly^ a toleration of religion, 
with an equality of admission to all offices within his 
court or elsewhere ; thirdly, that he should remove and 
cut off the lord chancellor, Cecil, and the chief ju6tice» 
and others, who should be thought to hinder their - 
designment. For the lietter effecting of this purpose, 
Watson had devised an oath to be administered for the 
preservation of the kings person, for the advancement of 
the Romish religion, and for concealing all secrets that 
should be revealed to tliem. Watson, it was said, was 
the vlllanous hatcher of these treasons, and Brooke aa 
eager a prosecutor ; and the lord Grey, more eager 
and violent than he, purposed to make a suit to the 
king for carrying over a regiment for the relief of 
Ostend, meaning to have it ready for the defence cf 
his own ]>erson in this action, as fearing the greatness 
of the Roman Catholic forces, according to the proinUea 
of Brooke, Markham, and Watson, and knowing not 
how he might be dealt withal amongst them.*'* Parham 
was acquitted t: the oUiers '' were all condemned upon 

.State TrielJi, U. fil. 

f ThU then imut ununiAl event in such cue% U thus noticed in a letter 
written at the time by Fraticii, atterward^ lent Arungier, recently pub. 
Ufthed, tar the ftr^t time, by Mr. Kempe from the Losely nvinuftcrlpto : 

My lord Cecil showed himself vei^ huiKnirable In making way to the 
acquittal of air Kkiward Parham, who for any thing that am^ared, knew 
not of any treason Intended for the aurprite of the kingp but «'aa aliused by 
Wataoii, and made to beHeve that my lord Grey, who waa one of his emu 
tidiwy, bad a plot againat the papbua : thU honourable dealiim of my lonl 
Ceeil did cause a great aiut extraordinary applause In dlveis or the heaieis 
by clatfping of handa Sir Edward Parham hath bad better hap than any 
man these forty.five years to be acquitted upon an arraignmeut of high 
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their own confessionsj which were set down under their 
own hands and dedarations^ and compiled (says sir 
]>adley Carleton) with such labour and care, to make 
the matter they undertook seem very feasible^ as if 
they had feared they should not say enough to hang 
themsdres.*’ 

Before Raleigh^(who was the only one of the accused 
that stood upon his innocence) was brought to trials he 
addressed this letter to the king : — It is one part of 
the office of a just and worthy prince to hear the com. 
plaints of his vassals*; especidly such as are in great 
misery. I know that^ among many presumptions 
gathered against me^ your majesty hath^been persuaded 
that I was one of them who were greatly discontented, 
and, therefore, the more likely to prove disloyal. But 
the great God of heaven and earth so relieve me as I 
was the contrary ! And I took it as a great comfort to 
behold your majesty, alway learning some good and 
bettering my knowledge by hearing your majesty dis. 
course ; and do most humbly beseech your majesty not 
to believe any of those, in my particular, who, under 
pretence of offences to kings, do easily work their par- 
ticular revenge. I trust no man, under colour of making 
examples, shall persuade you to leave the word merciful 
out of your majesty's style ; for it will no less profit 
your majesty, and become your greatness, than the 
word invincilde. It is true, that the laws of England 
are no less jealous of the king, than Ccesar was of 
Pompey's wife ; who, notwithstanding she was cleared 
for keeping company with Claudius, yet for being sus- 
pected he condemned her. For myself, I protest before 
the everlasting God (and 1 speak it to my master and 
sovereign) that I never invented treason, consented to 
treason, nor performed treason, against you I and yet 
1 know 1 shall fall in manus eorum a quihua non 


Cmton 1 but next to.Ood he must thank sir Frands Darey, the foreman 
Of the Jury, who first made the motion for him, otherwise it had pa s iod 
auS gUtniio, and next he must thank my lord CedL"— Jxisr/jf iliomi. 
ogrtpit^ pfi 976; 677. 
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po&sum wadere, unless by your majesty’s gracious coin* 
passion I be sustained. Oto law, therefore, most mer* 
ciful prince, knowing her own cruelty, and knowing 
Ais she is wont to compound treasons out of presump- 
tions and circumstances, doth give thif| charitable ad- 
vice to the king, her supreme; — Non solum sapiens esset 
rex sed et misericors, ut cum sapientia misericordetur, et 
sii Justus, cum^iuHus sit reddere raiionefn miseri* 
oordisP quam Judicii, 

1 do therefore, on the knees of my heart, beseech 
your majesty to take counsel fronf your own sweet and 
comfortable disposition ; and to remember that 1 have 
loved your majesty twenty years, for which your ma- 
jesty has given me no reward. And it is fitter that 
I should be indebted to my sovereign lord, than the 
king to his poor vassal. Save me, therefore, most 
merciful prince, that I may owe your majesty my life 
itself, than which there cannot be a greater debt. Lend 
it me, at least, my sovereign lord, that 1 may pay it in 
your service, when your majesty shall please to com- 
mand it. If the law destroy me, your majesty^shall 
put roe out of your power, and then I shall have none 
to fear, none to reverence, but the King of kings. 

** Your majesty's most humble vassal, 

Walter Raleigh/* 

Two days after the conviction of the first party, 
Raleigh was arraigned for conspiring to deprive the 
king of his government, to raise up sedition within the 
realm, to alter religion, to bring in the Roman super- 
stition, and to procure foreign enemies to invade the 
kingdom. lie was charged Vitb conferring with Cob- 
ham how to advance the lady Arabella (daughter of 
Charles Stuart, earl of Lennox, the king's uncle,) to 
the crown. It was agreed, the indictment said, that 
Cobham should treat with Aremberg, ambassador from 
the archduke Albert, to obtain from him 600,000 
crowns for bringing to pass Alt treason ; that he should 
go to the archduke to procure him to advauce the pie- 
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tendied tide of Anbella, and dien to %iaia on the 
aanM biuineae. It wee alao agteed Ato ArabeOs should 
unite to the artdidufce, the Idn^ of ^ain, and the duke 
of Sarojj and promise to eatahUA peace betiraen 
England and Spain, to tolerate the popiA and Roman 
Bopcretition, a^ to be ruled by t^m in oontractii^ 
her marriage. 

The trial was remarkable for theMriruIent insdlenoe 
of the attorney-general sir Edward Coke, and the 
ability with which Ralmgh defended himself. ** Did 
I,” said he, ever bpeak with this lady ? here is no 
treabon of mine done. If my lord Cobham be a 
traitor, what is that to me?” — " All that hp did/'ijt 
plied Coke, ** was by tby instigation, thou viper ! for I 
thou thee, thou traitor 1”— Raleigh calmly rejoined, It 
becometh not a man of quality and virtue to call me so. 
But 1 take comfort in it ; it is sll^ou can do.” — ''Have 
I angered you ? ” said the insolent attiwey. — " I am 
in no case to be angry,” the prisoner r^ied ; and the 
chief jusdoe Popham then interposed, saying, — " Sir 
Walter, Mr. Attorney speaketh out o*f the zeal of his 
dut]rfor the service of the king, and you for your 
life ; be valiant on both sides.” Cobham’s examin- 
ation was read, and Raleigh asked to see it, saying, 
" This is absolutely all the evidence can be brought 
against me: poor stuff! You gentlemen of the jury, 
I pray you understand this. This is that which most 
either condemn or give me life ; which miut free me, 
or send my wife and children to beg their Dread about 
the streets. This is tlMt must prove me a notorious 
traitor, or a true subject to the king.” He made an 
able answer; denying every thing treasonable, and 
dwdling upon the absurdity of the alleged treason. 
Yet he admitted that Cobham bad ofiered him 8000 
crqwns if he would further the peace, and that he had 
suspected Cobham to have dealings with Aremberg. 
" 1 asked him,” said he, " who sl^ have the rest of 
the money ? He answei^, ' 1 will offer such a noble- 
man some of it.* 1 said, he will not be persuaded by 
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you, and wOl extremely bate you for such a motioD. 
Let me be p!nc1||d to^ death widi hot irons if erer I 
knew there was «y intention to bestow the money on 
di^ntented persons.** 

^ You try me by the Spanish inquisition,** said Ra« 
leigh,** if you proceed only by the circumstances, with- 
out two witnesses. Yet I will not t>tand to defend this 
point in law, if the king will have it so : it may be an 
error in me ; and if those laws be repealed, yet I hope 
the equity of them remains still ; but if you affirm it, it 
must be a law to posterity. The |)roof of the common 
kw is by witness and jury. Let Cobham be here ; let 
him speak it. Call my accusers before my face, and I 
have done.** But it was maintained by the court that 
it sufficed now if tjiese ** proofs urere made either under 
hand, or by testimony of witnesses,, or by oaths.** 

The crown/* said C'oke, shall never stand one year 
on the head of the king my master, if a traitor may 
\iot be condemned by circumstances.'' Sir Walter 
pn*sseth,'* said ('ecil, that my lord Cobham should be 
brought face to face. If he asks things of favou^and 
grace, they must come only from him that can give 
them. If we sit here as commissioners, how shall we 
lie satisfied unless we hear the judges speak?" The^ 

' declared that it could not be grantetl. liemember, * 
said Raleigh, it is ^absolutely the commandment of 
Gofl, ' If a false witness rise up, you shall cause him to 
be brought|,before the judges ; if he be found false, he 
shall have the punishment which the accused should 
have had.* It is very sure, for my lord to accuse me 
is iny certain danger ; and it may be a means to excuse 
himself. The king desires nothing but the knowledge 
of the truth, and would’ have no advantage taken by 
severity of the law. If ever we had a gracious king, 
now we have ; 1 hope, as be is, such are his ministen. 
If there be but a trial of five marks at common law^ r 
witness must be deposed. Good my lords, let my ac- 
cuser come face to face, and be deposed ! *’ He argued 
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Upon the inconsistency of such a treason with the course 
of his life. Presumptions^*’ said must proceed 
from precedent or subsequent facts. 1 have spent 
405000 crowns of my own against the Spaniard.* If I 
had died in Gujiana^ 1 had not left 300 marks a year to 
my wife and son. I 5 that have always condemned the 
Spanish faction, methinks it is a strange thing that now 
I should affect it. Remember what ^St. Austin says; 
Sic judicate tanquam ah alio mox judicandi ; unus 
judex, unum tribunaL If you would be contented on 
presumptions to be Vlelivered up to be slaughtered, to 
have your wives and children turned into the streets to 
beg their bread, — if you would be contented to be so 
judged, judge so of me.** 

The conspiracy, indeed, consisted, like a bad play, 
of two plots, Iqpselyi* connected, and each absurd in 
itself. Cobham had said that the parties who were 
first brought to trial were but on the bye, whereas Ra« 
leigh and he were on the main ; and when Brooke, to 
whom this was said, was asked the exposition of these 
wor(^, he replied, though reluctantly, that by the main 


• In » letter written before the trial, and addressed to the earls of Not- 
tingham, Suftbik, and Devonshire, and to lord Cecil, Raleigh say*, ** God 
doth know, and 1 can givo an avcouiitof it, that I have stwiit 40 ,(j(JU crowns 
of mine own against that king and nation ; that 1 never reserved so much 
of all my fortunes as to purchase lUf. tier annum land : that 1 have 1r>een a 
violent |K*rsecutor and fatherer of all enterprises agaiiiiit that nation. 1 
have served against them in person ; and how. my lord admiral and my 
lord of Suffblk can witness, l discovered myself the richest |»art of all his 
Indies. 1 have planter] in his territories. 1 off’ered his at my 

uncIcCarcw's, to carry SIXX) men to invade him, without th<tkiiig*s charge. 
Alas 1 to what end should we live in the world, if all the endeavours of so 
many testimonies shall be blown off with otic blast of breath, or be pre- 
vented by one man's word.'* — Cayley^ i. 3iKI. 

f Cecil says In his letter to the ambassador at Paris, ■« Although the lord 
Cohhani was no luirticular actor nor contriver of this conspiracy, yet he 
had another iron in the fire, whith in general terms he let fall to his 
brother and some others, though he used them nert particularly in this 
prefect, no more than they had done him In others, always thinking, com- 
mon to them all, that if one sped not, another might'* — Cayley^ I. 302 . 

Osborn speaks of Raleigh as if he wcce more deeply implicated in the 
conspiracy than ,he ap|iears to have been : otherwise the opinion which he 
defivers concerning It was well deserved. Om, Cobham, and Raleigh," 
he says, ** professed enemies to the late earl of E^x, and no weak liistru- 
menu in his destruction, fell Into a treason qf a iike depth with his; and so 
improibable to hurt others or benefit themselves, that If ever folly was 
caj^bleof the title, or pity due to innocence, theirs might claim so large 
ahare as net possible to be too severely condemned, or slightly enough 
punlsheA''— firm 
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was meant the taking away of the king and his issue. 
The one plot was to place the king* in duresse; and extort 
certain terms from him ; the other* to place Arabella on 
the throne by foreign aid. Both were fully confessed, and 
under circumstances which leave no doubt that the con. 
fession was sincere : the doubtful question is, how far 
was Raleigh implicated ? There hath been a touch of 
the lady Arabella Stuart,^’ said Cecil upon the trial, a 
near kinswoman of the king’s. Let us not scandal the 
innocent by confusion of speech : she is as innocent of 
all these things as I, or any man* here ; only she^ re- 
ceived a letter from my lord Cobham to prepare her, 
which she laughed at, and immediately sent it to tlie 
king. So far was she from discontentment, that she 
laughed him to scorn. But you see how far the count 
of Aremberg did consent.*’ It has been conjectured * 
(and the crooked policy of those days renders the con. 
jecture not improbable) that Aremberg had encouraged 
the plot, with the view of destroying Raleigh* who was 
the man of all others most dreaded by the Spaniards ; 
and that the first intimation to the government came 
from Aremberg. It was thought also that Watson had 
been entrapped into the conspiracy by the Jesuits, who 
thus revenged themselves for a bookf which he had 

* Kaptn (Sd edit), ii. Ifil. 

f A notable lK>ok, nayn Fuller, written in a Rcbolaatic way, contiatina of 
ten quodlibcU eiU'h, whereuf it culHlivicled into as many artirlcsa. It dia. 
rorervth tbo JesuiU in their coloura, ferrctiiiK them out f>r all their Inir* 
rowa of e<juivocaiion anti mental reaervation, holdiua Protcua ao hard to 
it, that in deapitc nf hia changing into manv ahapea, he la forced to appear 
in hif own proper form. Yet the whole book ia written with an embittered 
atylc, so that proteatant charity hath a better I'oiireit of Jeauita than to 
account them altogether so b;id. 'I'hi* ia the aamc Wataon, who, though 
boaating of the obeilience of the aecular prieata to their aovereign, and tax. 
ing the Jeauita for want thereof, waa netwithstanding himaelf ullerwarda 
executed for a traitrir. It aeema aa well aeculara aa Jeauita were ao laiJeii 
with loyalty, that lioth ne^l the gallowa to caae them nf the burden 
thereof. These holy fathera cunningly and covertlv drew him on to thli 
action, promoting him, who waa ambitioua (though pretending to much 
mortification), treasonably to practise hla own preferment. 

** The priests pleaded the aillicst for tliemscivea of all that were ar- 
raigned, alleging that their practice against the king could not be treason, 
because done against him befiire he waa crowned ; Watson inatancing in 
SauL who waa anointed at Hamah, and afterward made king in Mispeh ; 
Clack insisted on Hehoboam aa being no king till tlie people had made him 
ao : Not remembering (what our lawyers there minded them of) Che dif* 
ference betwixt succession kings, deriving their daim from their anceRort, 
and one newly elected ; the English crown also being aa incapable of an 
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written against them in the bitterest spirit. Watson^ 
indeed, intimated this at his death, and forgave them 
for it.* But Raleigh, though deluded by his own 
imaginations, was not likely to be duped even by the 
subtlest proficients in Machiavellfs school. He was a 
malecontent : it was believed that with Grey and Coh. 
ham he had proposed to delay proclaiming James till 
some conditions should have been made with him, and it 
has since appeared that he secretly t offered his services 
to the French ambassador. Those services may pro- 
bably have been merely to oppose a peace with the 
Spaniards ; and he may have thought it no disreputable 
artifice to obtain money from a foreign court for pur- 
suing the scheme of policy which he supposed to be 
most for his country's interest as well as his own. But 
that he should have engaged in any direct treason was 
most improbable ; and not less so that he should have 
relied upon the Spaniards for assistance in it. There 
was only Cobham's single testimony against him ; that 
testimony was aided by his unpopularity, by the dislike 
with which the court and the ministers regarded him, 
and by his own imprudence in writing to Cobham after 
his arrest and before the trial. 

When Raleigh appealed to God and the king whether 
Cohhain's accusations were sufficient to condemn him. 
Coke replied, ** The king’s safety and your clearing can- 
not agree. 1 protest, before God, I never knew a clearer 
treason.” Raleigh then said he never had had intelli- 
gence with Cohham since he came to the Tower. Go 
to ! ” said the attorney-general ; I will lay thee on thy 


interregnum^ at nature of a vacuity. Meantime the Jesuits looked on » 
and laiiglicd at Wntton't execution, to tec how bunglingly .secular priestt 
went about a treaton, retolviiig on the next iilatform thereof (which now 
they were contriving) to rectify the errort Watson had committetl, not to 
engage in a tquint-cyed cumiiatiy (where two did not look the same way), 
but to telect a coniiwny of cordial catholics for the purpose.” CSirr^ 
hk X. ppu d, d. 

* Stowe, SJl. Speed, 886. 

f Hume (vi. p. 9.) says, that this appears from Sully's Memoirs; and we 
may thence presume, he adds, that meeting with a repulse firom that 
quarter, lie liad recourse for the same 'unwarrantable purposes to the 
Flemish minister. 
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back for the confidentest traitor that ever came at a 
bar ! ” and this was said so intemperately that Cecil 
Interposed^ sayings Be not so impatient^ good Mr. 
Attorney ; give him leave to speak.’* If 1 may not 
be patiently heard/* replied the angry lawyer^ you 
win encourage traitors and discourage us. 1 am the 
king's sworn servant^ and must speak. If he be guilty, 
he is a traitor ; if not, deliver liim/* tVith that he 
sat down in a chafe, and would speak no more until 
the commissioners urged and entreated him. After 
much ado he went on, and mad^ a long repetition of 
all the evidence, for the direction of the jury ; and on 
the repeating of some things sir Walter interrupted 
him, and said he did him wrong. A most remarkable 
dialogue ensued. Thou art the most vile and exe- 

crable traitor that ever lived ! ” said the attorney, 
general. You speak indiscreetly, barbarously, and 
uncivilly/* Raleigh replied. C'oke answered, 1 want 
words sufficient to express thy viperous treasons!** 
1 think you want words indeed,” said Raleigh ; for 
you have sjioken one thing half a dozen times.” Thou 
art an odious fellow ! *’ quoth Coke ; thy name is 
hateful to all the realm of England for tliy pride.” 
Raleigh, who never lost his temper, coolly made an- 
swer, ‘Mt will go near to prove a measuring cast be- 
tween you and me, Mr. Attorney.” Well,** said 
Coke, I will now' make it ap}»ear to the world that 
there never lived a viler viper upon the face of the 
earth than thou.” And thereon he drew a letter out 
of his pocket, saying further, My lords, you shall 
see this is an agent that hath writ a treatise against 
the Spaniard, and hath ever so detested him ; this is be 
that hath spent so much money agaiust him in service ; 
and yet you shall all .see whether his heart be not 
wholly Spanish. The lord Cohham, who of his own 
nature was a good and honourable gentleman till over- 
taken by this wretcii, now finding his conscience hea- 
vily burthened with some courses which the subtlety of 
this traitor had drawn him into, he could be at no rest 
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with himself^ nor quiet in his thoughts^ until he was 
eased of that heavy weight : out of which passion of 
his mindj and discharge of his duty to his prince, and 
his conscience to God, taking it upon his salvation that 
he wrote nothii\g but the truths with his own hand he 
wrote this letter. Now, sir, you shall see whether you 
had intelligence with Cobham within four days before 
he came from the Tower. If he be wholly Spanish that 
desired a pension of 1500/. a year from Spain, that 
Spain by him might have intelligence, then llaleigh is 
a traitor. He hath ^ken an apple, and pinned a letter 
unto it, and threw it into my lord Cobham's window ; 
the contents whereof were this : ' It is doubtful whe- 

ther we shall be proceeded with or no : perhaps you 
shall not be tried.* This was to get A retractation. 
Oh, it was Adam’s apple, whereby the devil did de- 
ceive him. Further, he wrote thus ; ^ Do not, as my 
lord of Essex did ; take heed of a preacher ; for by his 
persuasion he confessed, and made himself guilty.’ 1 
doubt not but this clay GckI shall have as great a con- 
quest by this traitor, and the Son of God shall be as 
much glorified as when it was said, Vicisti, Galilcce! 
What, though Cobham retracted ; yet he could not rest 
nor sleep till he confirmed it again. If this be not 
enough to prove him a traitor, the king my master 
shall not live three years to an end.” • 

He then read the lord Cobham’s letters, which were 
in these words, I have thought fit to set down this to 
my lords, wherein 1 protest on my soul to write nothing 
but the truth. 1 am now come near the period of my 
time, therefore I confess the whole truth before God and 
his angels. Raleigh, four days before 1 came from 
the Tower, caused an apple to be thrown in at my 
chamber window; the effect of it was to intreat me 
to right the wrong that I had done him in saying that I 
should have come home by Jersey, which under my 
hand to him, I have retracted. His first letter 1 an., 
sjvcred not, which was thrown in the same manner ; 
* state Trislt, 96, S7. 
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wherdn he prayed me to write him a letter •, which I 
did. He sent me word that the judges met at Mr. At* 
tomey's house^ and that there was good hope the pro- 
ceedings i^ainst us should be stayed. He sent me 
another time a little tobacco. At Ar^mberg’s coming 
Raleigh was to have procured a pension of 1 500/. a 
year^ for which he promised that no action should be 
against Spain^ the Low Countries^ or the Indies^ but he 
would give knowledge beforehand. He told me the 
States had audience with the kii^. He hath been the 
original cause of my ruin ; for jjr had no dealing with 
Aremberg but by his instigation. He hath also *been 
the cause of my discontentment. He advised me not to 
be overtaken with preachers, as Essex was ; and that 
the king would better allow of a constant denial than to 
accuse any.'* 

Oh ! damnable adieist/’ exclaimed Coke, when he 
had finished reading the letter — ** he counsels him not 
to be counselled by preachers as Essex was. He died the 
child. of God; God honoured him at his death. Thou 
wast by when he died. Ht Inpee H turpea inatant nwri» 
entibiia tira<en* That reproach llaleigli must have felt, 
but his presence of mind never failed him upon this 
indecent trial. He replied, You have heard a strange 
talc of a strange man. Now he thinks he hath matter 
cnougli to destroy me ; but the king and all of you 
shall witness, by our deaths, which of us was the ruin 
of the other. 1 bid a poor fellow throw in tlic letter at 
his window, written to this purpose: * You know you 
have undone me ; now write three lines to justify me T 
In this I will die, that he hath done me wrong.*' The 
lord chief justice Popham then asked him what he 
said of the pension of 1.500/. I say,*' replied Ra- 
leigh that Cobham is a base, dishonourable, poor soul." 

Is he base ? " cried the attorney-general ; I return 
it unto thy throat. But for thee he had been a good 
subject." And the lord chief justice said, I perceive 

* .So it is printfHl in the State Ttriala ; the tMMage may be made la- 
telligiblc by ttUpiHMing that Cobham wrote ** which 1 now did.** 
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you are not so clear a man as you have protested all this 
ivhile ; for you should have discovered these matters to 
the king/’ Raleigh then produced a letter from Coh* 
ham^ and desired Cecil to read it, because he only 
knew his hand.’’ In that letter Cobham said to Raleigh, 
Seeing myself so near my end, for the discharge of 
my own conscience, and freeing myself from your 
blood, which also will cry vengeance against me, I pro- 
test, upon my salvation, 1 never practised with Spain 
by your procurement. God so comfort me in this my 
affliction as you are a true subject, for &ny thing that I 
know. 1 will say as Daniel, purus sum e sanguine 
hujus. So God have mercy upon my soul, as I know 
no treason by you.” '' Now,” said Raleigh, “ I won- 
der how many souls this man hath ! He damns one in 
this letter and another in that ! ” * 

This letter would have swayed tl:e jury much, if 
Cobham had not on the night before retracted his ro. 
tractation, and declared that Raleigh had practised for it 
by a son of the lieutenant of the Tower, whom he had 
corrupted, and who carried intelligence between them.t 
Lest it should seem doubtful that the first letter liad 
been drawn from Cobham, the lord chief justice wdshed 
that die jury might be satisfied upon that point ; where- 
upon the earl of Devonshire affirmed that the same was 
merely voluntary, and had not been extracted from him 
by any promise or hope of pardon. The jury in less 
than a quarter of an hour gave their verdict, guilty. 
When Raleigh was asked what he could say why judge- 
ment and execution should not pass against him, he 
replied, My lords, the jury have found me guilty : 
they must do as they are directed. I can say nothing 
why judgement should not proceed. You see whereof 
Cobham hath accused me ; you remember his pro- 
testations that 1 was never guilty. 1 desire the king 
should know of the wrongs done unto me since 1 came 
hither.” ''You have had no wrong, sir Walter," said 
the judge. " Yes,” he replied, of Mr. Attorney* I 
* state Trials, 27. 29. f Cayley, it p.6. 
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desire, my lords^ to remember three things to the king : 
firsts that 1 was accused to be a practiser with Spain^ 
whereas I never knew that my lord pohham meant to 
go thither ; 1 will ask no more at the king's hands^ if he 
will affirm it : secondly, that 1 never knc ^ of the practice 
with Arabella : thirdly, that I never knew of my lord 
Cobhain’s practices with Aremberg, nor of the sur^iris- 
ing treason.’* The judge made answer, ''In my con- 
science I am persuaded that Cobham hath accused you 
truly. You cannot deny that you were dealt with to 
have a pension to. be a spy for Spain ; therefore you 
are not so true to the king, as you have protested to 
me.”® Raleigh only replied, " I submit myself to the 
king’s mercy. 1 know his mercy is greater than my of- 
fences. 1 recommend my wife and son of tender years, 
unbrought up, to his compassion.’* 

Popham then proceeded to pass sentence, and in so 
doing expressed'* the opinion which was then generally 
entertained concerning Raleigh. " I thought,” said 
he, " 1 should never have seen this day, to have stood 
in this place to give sentence of death against you ; l)e- 
cause 1 thought it impossible that one of so great parts 
should have fallen so grievously. God hath bestowed 
on you many benefits. You had been a man fit and 
able to have served the king in good place. You had 
brought yourself into a good state of living ; if you had 
entered into a good consideration of your estate, and 
not suffered your own wit to have entrapped yourself, 
you might have lived in good comfort. It is best for 
man not to seek to climb too high, lest he fall ; nor 
yet to creep too low, lest he be trodden on. You might 
have liveil well with 3000/. a* year, for so 1 have heard 
your revenues to he, I know nothing might move you 
to be discontented ; but if you had been down, you 
know Fortune’s wheel, when it is turned about, riseth 
again. I never heard that the king took away any 
thing from you but the captainship of the guard, which 
he did with very good reason, to have one of his own 
* state Trial!, Sa 
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knowledge whom he might trust in that place. Again^ 
for monopolies of wine^ &c. if the king had said^ it is 
a matter diat offends my people ; should I burden 
them for your private good ? 1 think you could not 

well take it hardly that his subjects were eased^ though 
by your private hindrance. Two vices have lodged 
chiefly in you ; one is an eager ambition^ the other cor« 
rapt covetousness ; ambition in desiring to be advanced 
to equal grace and favour as you have been before time : 
that grace you had ^hen you got not in a daji or year. 
For your covetousness^ I am sorry to hear that a 
gentleman of your wealth should become a base spy for 
the enemy^ wherein on my conscience Cobham hath 
said true ; by it you would have increased your living 
1500/. a year. This covetousness is like a canker that 
eats the iron place where it lives. Your case being 
thus^ let it not grieve you if 1 speak a little out of zeal 
and love to your good. You have been taxed by the 
world with the defence of the most heathenish and 
blasphemous opinions ; which I list not to repeat, be- 
cause C'hristian ears cannot endure to hear them, nor 
the authors and maintainors of them be suflered to 
live in any Christian commonwealth. You shall do 
well before you go out of the world to give satisfaction 
therein, and not to die with these imputations on you* 
Let not any devil persuade you to think there is no 
eternity in heaven ; for if you think thus, you shall find 
eternity in hell-flre. In the first accusation of my lord 
Cobham, I observed his manner of speaking ; 1 protest 
before the living God I am persuaded he spoke nothing 
but the truth. You wro^ that he should not in any 
case confess any thing to a preacher, telling him an 
example of my lord of Essex, who, if he had not been 
carried away with others, had lived in honour to this 
day among us. He confessed his offences, and obtained 
mercy of the Lord, for 1 am verily persuaded in my 
heart he died a worthy servant of God. Your conceit 
of not confessing any thing is very inhuman and wicked. 
In this world is the time of confessing, that we may be 
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absolved at the day of judgement. You have shown a 
fearful sign of denying God in advising a man not to 
confess the truth. It now comes in my mind why you 
may not have your accuser come face to face ; for sudi 
an one is easily brought to retract when he seeth there 
is no hope of his own life. It is dangerous that any 
traitors should have access to or conference with one 
anotlier ; when they see themselves must die^ they will 
think it best to have their fellow live^ that he may 
commit the like treason again^ an^ so in some sort seek 
revenge. Now it resteth to pronounce the judgetyent^ 
which I wish you had not been this day to have re- 
ceived of me : for if the fear of God in you hkd been 
answerable to your other great parts, you might have 
lived to have been a sin^ar good subject. I never 
saw the like trial, and hope I shall never see the like 
again.” 

Sentence was then pronounced according to the 
abominable law which was then in use. Sir W alter be- 
sought Mountjoy and the other lords to be suitors that, 
in regard to the places of estimation which he hail held, 
the rigour of his judgment might be qualified, and his 
dcatii be honourable, not ignominious.* They promised 
him to do their utmost endeavours, lie requested also, 
it is said, that if there were no hope of pardon, (.-ob- 
ham might die first ; the motive for such a request 
might be supposed to have been a hope that C^oldiam at 
his death would say something to exculpate him ; or, 
more consistently with Raleigh’s character, a device to 
make men think so, and believe his protestations of in- 
nocence. He ha<l, indeed, answered upon his trial '' with 
that temper, art, learning, courage, and judgement, that, 
save that it went with the hazard of his life (so says 
sir Dudley Carleton), it was the happiest day that ever 
he spent. And so well he shifted all advantages that 
were taken against him, that, were not fama malum 
gravius quam res, and an 'ill name half-hanged in the 
opinion of all men, he had been acquitted.’’ One who 

• SUte Triato, 30 , 31. 
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brought the news of his condemnation to the Icing 
affirmed that never any man spoke so well in times 
past, nor would do in the world to come. And a 
Scotchman said to James, that whereas when he saw 
him first he waa so led with the common hatred, that 
he would have gone an hundred miles to have seen him 
hanged, he would ere he parted have gone a thousand 
to have saved his life.* 

A few days afterwards Cobham was brought to trial, 

and made,'’ says ^Carleton, such a fasting-day’s 
piece of work of it, that he discredited the place to 
which he was called ; never was seen so poor and ab« 
jcct a 'spirit.” He exclaimed against Raleigh as one 
that had stirred him up to discontent ; and he charged 
him with having propounded a scheme for the Spaniards 
to invade England, by collecting a force at Corufla os- 
tensibly for the Low Countries, and landing it at Milford 
Haven. Raleigh had made himself a pensioner to 
Spain, he said, for 1500 crowns a year to give intelli- 
gence; and as an earnest of his diligence had com- 
municated to Aremberg the particulars of what had 
passed in the state audiences at Greenwich. Being 
cjuestioned concerning the two letters, in one of which he 
had excused Raleigh, and in the other charged him, he 
said the former had been drawn from him in the Tower 
by the lieutenant’s son, whom Raleigh had corrupted ; 
but that the latter was true. His brother's confession 
was read against him, accusing him of having bargained 
with Areral)crg for 500,000 crowns to bestow among 
malecontents ; and when he excepted against his bro. 
tiler's testimony, baptizing him with the name of a 
viper, a letter of his own to Aremberg was produced, 
asking for so much money ; and Aremberg's answer, 
consenting to furnish such a sum. Having accused 
all his friends without any success in excusing himself, 
the peers were not long in condemning him ; and he 
then begged a great while for life and favour, alleging 
his confession as a meritorious act.t 

• Cayley, il. IS. 


t Ibid. 14, 15 . 
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Lord Grey, quite in another key, began with great 
assurance and alacrity^ and maintained that key through 
tlie whole trial. He made a long and eloquent speedi^ 
and held the court from eight in the morning till 
eight at night in subtle traverses and scapes ; hut the 
evidence was too conspicuous^ both by Brooke's and 
Markham's confessions, that he was acquainted with 
the project of seizing the king's person. Yet Carle- 
ton says the judges were long ere they could all agrec^ 
and loth to come out with so hard a censure against 
him. For though he had some heavy enemies^ as his 
old antagonist*^ who were mute before his face, but spake 
within very unnobly against him ; yet most of them 
strove with themselves, and would fain, as it seemed, 
have dispensed w*ith their consciences to have showed 
him favour. At the pronouncing of the opinion of the 
lords, and the demand whether he had any thing to 
say why sentence of death should not be given against 
him, these only were his words, ' I have nothing to 
say : ' — then he paused long, — ^ and yet a sentence 
of Tacitus comes in my mind, ?ion eadem omnibus 
dccoi'a, 'File house of the Wiltons hatl spent many 
livi?s in their princes' service, and Grey cannot beg his. 
— (]iod send the king a long and prosperous reign, and 
to your lordships all honour!' There was great 
compassion had of this gallant young lord, for so clear 
and fiery a spirit had not bi^en seen by any that had 
been present at like trials. Yet the lord.steward con- 
demned his manner much, terming it Lucifer's pride, 
and preached much humiliation ; and the judges liked 
him as little, because he disputed ivith them against 
their laws.” + 

Grey, after his sentence, desired that Travers might 
be sent for to him, a puritan divine, well known as the 
antagonist of Hooker, — if any one who was opposed to 
Hooker can be said to be well known ; but if there were 
not time for this, he named another minister of the 
same persuasion, with whom he employed the interval 

Southampton ?. f Cayley, 15, 16 
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in great devotion ; but with that careless regard of 
expected deaths that he was observed neither to eat 
nor sleep the worse^ or be anywise distracted from his 
accustomed fashion/* The bishops of Chichester and 
Winchester were sent by the king's express order to 
Cobham and lUleigh^ as well to prepare them for their 
endsj as to bring them to liberal confession, and thereby 
reconcile the contradictions of the one’s open accusation^ 
and the other’s preremptory denial. The bishop of 
Chichester had an easy charge, finding in Cobham a 
willingness to .die, aiCd readiness to die well, with pur- 
poscf at his death to affirm as much as he had said 
against lialeigh.” But the other bishop found Raleigh, 
though well settled for his conscience, and resolved to 
die a Christian and a good protestant, yet for the 
point of confession so strait-laced, that he would yield 
to no part of Cobham’s accusation ; only,” he said, 
the pension was once mentioned, but never proceeded 
in.”* Raleigh, indeed, was never wanting in presence 
of mind; on no occasion did he ever, by any precipitancy 
or imprudence, betray himself. lie is described as, 
after his condemnation, accompanying the sheriff to 
prison with admirable erection, yet in such sort as a 
condemned man should do ; and with such erection, and 
yet in such sort, he addressed the following letter to the 
king : — 

The life which I had, most mighty prince, the 
law hath taken from me, and I am now but the same 
earth and dust out of which I was first framed. If my 
offences had any proportion with your majesty’s mercy, 
I should not despair ; or if my crime had any quantity 
with your majesty’s unmeasurable goodness, 1 might 
yet have hope — but it is your great majesty that must 
judge of both, and not 1. Blood, name, gentry, or 
estate, have 1 now none : no, not so much as a being ; 
no, not so much as vita plant<e» 1 have only a peni- 
tent soul in a body of iron, which moveth toward the 
• Csrtejr, la . 
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loadstone of death, and cannot be withheld from touch* 
ing it, except your mercy turn the point to- 

ward me which repelleth. Lost I am for hearing a 
Tain man, — for hearing yonlg, and never believing or 
approving. And so little account I made of that speech 
of his wliich was ray condemnation (as* the living God 
doth truly witness !) that I never remembered any such 
thing, till it was at my trial objected against me. So 
did he repay my care, who cared to make Him good ; 
which (now too late) I see no care of man can e^ct ! 

But God, for mine offences tc^ard Him, hath laid 
this heavy burthen upon me, miserable and unfortuTiate 
wretch that I am ! But not for loving you, my sove- 
reign, hath God laid this sorrow on me. For He 
knowetb, with whom I may not dissemble, that 1 
honoured your majesty by fame, and loved and admired 
you by knowledge. So, whether I live or die, your 
majesty *s true and loving servant and loyal subject I 
will live and die. 

If I now write what doth not liecomc me, most 
merciful prince, vouchsafe to ascrilie it to the counsel of 
a dead heart, and to a mind which sorrow hath^broken 
and confounded. But the more my misery is, the more 
is your majesty’s mercy if you please to behold it ; and 
the less 1 can deserve, the more liberal your majesty's 
gift shall be. God only shall imitate your majesty 
herein, both in giving freely, and by giving to such a 
one as from whom there can be no retribution, but only 
a design to repay a lent life with the same great love 
which the same great goodness sliall please to bestow it. 

This being the ffrst letter that ever your migesty 
received from a dead man, I humbly submit myself to 
the ivill of my supreme lord, and shall willingly and 
patiently suffer whatsoever it shall please your majesty 
to impose upon me. 

Walter Raleigh.’' 


No man ever asked for life with more dignified sub- 
mission to his fortune. And the letter which he wrote 
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at this time with the likelihood (if not the expectation) 
of being speedily brought to execution^ was in a more 
touching but not less becoming strain. 

You shall^ now receive^ my dear wife^ my last 
words in these my last lines ! My love I send you^ 
that you may keep it when 1 am dead ; and my counsel^ 
that you may remember it when I am no more. I 
would not, by my will, present you with sorrows, dear 
Bess, — let them go into the grave with me, and be 
buried in the dust. ^And seeing it is not the will of 
God that ever I shall see you more in this life, bear it 
patiently, and with a heart like thyself. 

First, I send you all the thanks Which my heart 
can conceive, or my words can express, for your many 
travails and care taken for me ; which, though they 
have not taken effect as you wished, yet my debt to 
you is not the less. But pay it 1 never shall in this 
world. 

Secondly! I beseech you, for the love you bear me 
living, do not hide yourself many days after my death. 
But, by your travails, seek to help your miserable for. 
tunes, and the right of your poor child. Thy mourn, 
ings cannot avail me : 1 am but dust. 

Thirdly, You shall undeAtand that my land was 
conveyed bond fide to my child. The writings were 
drawn at Midsummer was twelvemonths. My honest 
cousin, Brett, can testify so much ; and Dalberrie, too, 
can remember somewhat therein ; and 1 trust my blood 
will quench their malice that have thus cruelly mur- 
dered me, and that they will not seek also to kill thee 
and thine with extreme poverty. To what friend to 
direct thee 1 know not ; for all mine have left me in the 
true time of trial, and 1 plainly perceive that my death 
was determined from the first day. Most sorry 1 am, 
God knows, that being thus surprised with death, I can 
leave you in no ^better estate. God is my witness I 
meant you all my office of wines, or all that I could 
have purchased by selling it ; half my stuff ; and all my 
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jewels^ but some oue for the boy. But God hath pre-o 
vented all my resolutions^ even that great God that 
ruleth all in all. But if you can live free from want, 
care for no more ; the rest is but vanity. Love God, 
and begin betimes to repose yourself on him, and there, 
in shall you find true and lasting riches, and endless 
comfort. For the rest, when you have travailed, and 
wearied your thoughts over all sorts of worldly cogi. 
tation, you shall but sit down by sorrow in the end. 
Teach^your son also to love and fear God, while he is 
yet young, that the fear of God ma^grow up with him. 
And then God will be a husband to you, and a father 
to him ; a husband and a father which cannot be taken 
from you. 

Bayly oweth me 200/., and Adrian Gilbert ()00/. In 
Jersey, also, 1 have much money owing me. Beside, 
tile arrearages of the wines will pay my debts ; and 
howsoever you do, for my soufs sake pay all poor 
men. 

When 1 am gone, no doubt, you shall be sought 
to by many, for the world thinks that 1 was very rich. 
But take heed of the pretences of men and their affec- 
tions, for they last not, but in honest and worthy 
men ; and no greater misery can befall you in this life, 
than to become a prey, and afterward to be desjiiscd. 
I speak not this, God knows, » to dissuade you from 
marriage ; for it will be best for you both in respect 
of the world and of God. As for me, 1 am no more 
yours, nor you mine. Death has cut us asunder ; and 
God. hath divided me from the world, and you from 
me. 

Remember your poor chitd, for his father’s sake, 
who choEe you and loved you in his happiest time. 
Get those letters, if it be possible, which I ivrit to the 
lords, wherein 1 sued for my life. God is my witness, 
it was for you and yours that 1 desired life. But it is 
true that I disdain myself for begging it ; . for, know it, 
dear wife, that your son is the son of a true man, and 
VOJL. IV. B B 
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one who, in his own respect, despiseth death, and all 
his misshapen and ugly forms. 

I cannot write much. God he knoweth how hardly 
I steal this time while others sleep. And it is also 
high time thal^ I should separate my thoughts from the 
world. Beg my dead body, which living was denied 
thee ; and either lay it at Sherborne, if the land con.* 
tinue, or in Exeter church, by my father and mother. 
I can say no more, — time and death call me away. 

The everlasting, powerful, infinite, and omnipotent 
God, who is goodness itself, the true life and true light, 
keep thee and thine, have mercy on me, and teach me 
to forgive my persecutors and accusers, and send us to 
meet in his glorious kingdom ! My dear*wifc, farewell ! 
Bless my poor boy, pray for me ; and let my good God 
hold you both in his arms ! 

“ Written with the dying hand of sometime thy 
husband, but now, alas ! overthrown. 

Yours that was, but now not my own. 

Walter Raleigh.*' 

Kov. The two priests were the first who were brought to 
execution, and they died boldly both ; Watson willingly, 
as repentantly, wishing he had more lives to spend, 
and one to lose for every man whom he had drawn into 
this treason.*’ The other stood somewhat upon his 
justification, and complained of hard measure, but im- 
puted it to his function, and therefore thought his 
death meritorious as a kind of martyrdom. They were 
cruelly dealt with by a bungling or brutal executioner. 
Their quarters were set on Winchester gate, and their 
heads on one of the 'castle towers. Six days after, 
wards, Brookes, upon receiving the sacrament, recalled 
the accusation which he had made against Cobham, of 
saying “ it would never be well until the fox and cubs 
were taken away but for the rest wherewith he had 
charged Cobham and Grey, he constantly persisted 
therein, and died penitently. Meantime there was 
no small doings at court” concerning the other con- 
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demned persons^ — for life or death ; some pushing at 
the wheel one way^ some another. The lords of the 
council joined in opinion and advice to the king, now 
in the beginning of his reign to show as well examples 
of mercy as severity^ and to gain the tUle of Clemens 
as weU as Justus. But some others, led by their pri« 
vate spleen and passions, drew as hard the other way ; 
and Patrick Galloway, in a sermon preached so hotly 
against remissness and moderation of justice in the 
head of justice, as if it were one of the seven deadly 
sins. The king held himself uflright betwixt two 
waters ; and first let the lords know that since the faw 
had passed upon the prisoners, and that they themselves 
had been their judges, it became not them to be peti- 
tioners for that, but rather to press for execution of 
their own ordinances ; and to others he gave as good 
easons, — let them know that he would go no whit the 
faster for their driving, but would be led as his own 
judgement and affections would move him, but seemed 
rather to lean to this side than the other, by the care he 
took to have the law take its course.* 

M^arraiits were signed for Markham, Grey, and Cob. 
ham, who were to take their turns in that order, on the 
fourth day after Brookes’s execution. A fouler day,” 
says sir Dudley Carleton, who was one of the spec- 
tators, ** could hardly have been picked out, or litter 
for such a tragedy. Markham, being brought to the 
scaffold, was much dismayed, and complained much of 
his hard hap, to be deluded with hopes, and brought to 
that place unprepared, (for though he had been told he 
was to die, yet, by secret message from some friends at 
court, such hope had been i^ven him, that he would 
not believe the worst till the last day). One might see 
in his face the very picture of sorrow ; but he sceme<! 
not to want resolution ; for a napkin being offered by a 
friend that stood by, to cover his face, he threw it 
away, saying, he could look upon death without blush- 
ing. He took leave of some friends that stood near, and 

• Sir Dudley Carleton. Caylcv, 17, 20. 
u n 
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betook himself to his devotions^ after his manner ; and^ 
those ended^ prepared himself to the block. Meantime 
the sheriff was secretly withdrawn by one John Gib^ a 
Scotch groom of the bedchamber * ; whereupon ibe 
execution was ^tayed, and Markham left upon the scaf- 
fold to entertain his own thoughts^ which no doubt were 
as melancholy as his countenance sad and heavy. The 
sheriff^ at his return, told him that since he was so ill., 
prepared, he should yet have two hours" respite ; so led 
him from the scaffold without giving him any more 
comfort, and locked* him into the great hall, to walk 
witli prince Arthur.t 

The lord Grey, whose turn was next, was led to 
the scaffold by a troop of the young coifTtiers, and was 
supported on both sides by two of his best friends ; and, 
coming in this equipage, had such gaiety and cheer in 
his countenance, that he seemed a dapper young bride, 
groom. At his first coming on the scaffold he fell on 
his knees, and his preacher made a long prayer to the 
present [lurpose, which he seconded himself with one of 
his own making ; which, for the phrase, was somewhat 
affected, and suited to his other speeches ; but, for the 
fashion, expressed the fervency and zeal of a religious 
spirit. In his confession, he said, though God knew 
this fault of his was far from the greatest, yet he knew 
and could not but acknowledge his heart to be faulty, 
for which he asked pardon of the king ; and thereupon 
entered upon a long prayer for the king's good cstote, 
which held us in the rain,” says this beholder, more 
than half an hour. But being come to a full point, the 
sheriff stayed him, and said he had received orders from 
the king to change the order of the execution, and that 
the lord (Jobham was to go before him. Whereupon 
he was likewise led to prince Arthur's hall ; and bis 

* John Gib could not got so near the scaffbid that he could speak to the 
shcrltr, but was thrust out among the boys, and was forced to call out to 
sir James Huyes, or else Markham might have lost his iic‘ck.**..Cay1cv, 23. 

Another thing had like to have marred the play, for the king's tetter 
was dated and delivered to the messenger unsigned, which itie king re- 
membered hhnseJf, and called for him back again. 

t Cayley, 21. 
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going away seemed more strange unto him than his 
coming thither ; for he had no more hope given him. 
than of an hour's respite, neither could any man yet 
<11 ve into the mystery of this strange proceeding. 

The lord Cobham, who was now Ip play his part, 
and, by his former actions, promised nothing but 

pour rire^ did much cozen the world, for he came 
to the scaffold with good assurance and contempt of 
death. He said some short prayers after his minister, 
and so out-prayed the company that helped to pray with 
him, th«*it a stander-by said, ^ he Had a good mouth in 
a cry, but wae nothing einglc* Some few words he 
used to express his sorrow for his offence to the king, 
and craved iiardon of him and the world. For sir 
W alter Raleigh, he took it upon the hope of his sours 
resurrection, that what he had said of him was true ; 
and, with those words, would have taken a short fare- 
well of the world, with that constancy and l)oldnesH 
that we might sec by him it is an easier matter to die 
well than live well. He was stayed by the sheriff* and 
told that there rested yet somewhat else to be; done, for 
that he was to be confronted witli some other of the 
prisoners, but named none. So as Grey and Markham, 
being brought back to the scaffold as they tlien were, but 
nothing acquainted with what had passed, no more than 
the lookers-on with what should follow, looked strange 
one upon the other, like men beheaded and met again 
ill the other ivorld. Now all the actors being together 
on the stage (as use is at the end of a play), the sheriff 
made a short speech unto them, by way of interrogatory 
of the heinousness of their offences, the justness of their 
trials, their lawful condemnation, and due execution 
there to be performed, to all which they assented. 
^ Then,' saith the sheriff, * see the mercy of your prince, 
who of himself hath sent hither a countermand, and 
given you your lives!' There was then no need to 
beg a plaudite of the audience, for it was given with 
such hues and cries that it went from the castle into the 

• Cayley, 21, 2;^. 
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town, and there began afresh^ as if there had been some 
such like accident. And this experience was made of 
the difference of examples of justice and mercy, that, 
in this last, no man could cry loud enough, * God save 
the king!** ami, at the holding up of Brooke’s head, 
when the executioner began the same cry, he was not 
seconded by the voice of any one man but the sheriff. 
You must think, if the spectators were *80 glad, the 
actors were not sorry ; for even those that went best 
resolved to death, lyere glad of life. Cobham vowed 
openly, if ever he proved traitor again, never so much 
as to beg his life ; and Grey, that since he had his life 
without begging, he would deserve it.^ Markham re- 
turned with a merrier countenance than he came to the 
scaffold.* 

Raleigh, you must think (who had a window 
opened that way), had hammers working in his head to 
beat out the meaning of this stratagem. His turn was 
to come on Monday next'; but the king has pardoned 
him with the rest, and confined him with the two lords 
to the Tower of London, there to remain during plea- 
sure. Markham, Brookesby, and Copley, are to be 
banished the realm. This resolution was taken by the 
king without man’s help, and no man can rob him of 
the praise of yesterday’s action ; for the lords knew no 
other but that execution was to go forward, till the very 
hour it should be performed ; and then, calling them 
before him, he told them how much he had been 
troubled to resolve in this business ; for to execute Grey, 
who was a noble, young, spirited fellow, and save Cob- 
ham, who was as base ai]d unworthy, were a matter of 
injustice. To save Grey, who was of a proud, insolent 
nature, and execute Cobham, who had showed great 
tokens of humility and repentance, were as great a sole- 
cism ; and so went on with Plutarch’s comparisons in 
the rest, still travelling in contrarieties, but holding the 
conclusion in so indifferent balance that the lords knew 


Cayley, 2S. 
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not what to look for till the end came out, * And, there 
fore, I haw eaved them oiL* The miracle was as great 
there as with us at Winchester, and it took like effect ; 
for the applause that began about the king went from 
thence into the presence, and so round about the court."* 
Raleigh was removed to the Tower t few days after 
this memorable scene. There he was allowed to live as 
in iiberd cuetadid; and his goods and chattels, forfeited 
by the attainder, were granted to trustees named by 
himself, for the benefit of his family and creditors. This 
grant, it was said in the deed, was made as well in consi- 
deration that all the debts and duties which he did truly 
and bond fide owe before his conviction might be justly 
and truly paid, as for the help and maintenance of 
dame Elizabeth his wife, his child and family. Thus 
far James had dealt generously, as well as mercifully, 
toward one of whose treasonable practices no doubt was 
entertained by his contemporaries. He granted him 
also his life interest in the Sherborne estate, which had 
been settled upon his eldest son : but a fiaw was dis- 
covered in sir Walter's conveyance; and Car, the king's 
favourite, afterwards known as the infamous earl of 
Somerset, took advantage of this, and begged the estate. 
Upon this occasion Raleigh addressed a letter to the 
favourite in becoming terms. — Sir,” it said, after 
some great losses, and many years' sorrows (of both 
which, I have cause to fear, 1 was mistaken in the end), 
it is come to my knowledge that yourself, whom 1 know 
not but by an honourable fame, hath been persuaded to 
give me and mine our last fatal blow, by obtaining from 
his majesty the inheritance of my children md nephews, 
lost in the law for want of u word. This done, there 
reinaineth nothing with me but the name of life, flc- 
spoiled of all else but the title and sorrow thereof. His 
majesty, whom I never ofiended, (for I hold it uniia- 

* ** James reaped the fUTI fruit of thli device. The eniatcnce of tlie plot 

waa proved bj the confetaions made on the atsalRild, the of ICaleish 
could no longer be doubted after the solemn asseveration of C'obham. ami 
the royal ingenuity as well as clemency* was universally applauded.** — 
Ijingardt ix. US, 
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tural and unmanlike to hate goodness), stayed me at 
the grave’s brink ; not, as I hope, that he thought me 
worthy of many deaths, and to behold all mine cast 
out of the world with myself, but as a king who, judg- 
ing the poor in truth, hath received a promise from 
God diat his throne shall be established for ever. And 
for yourself, sir, seeing your fair day is but now in the 
dawn, and mine drawn to the evening, your own vir- 
tues and the king’s grace assuring you of many favours 
and much honour, I beseech you not to begin your first 
building upon the ruins of the innocent ; and that their 
sorfows, with mine, may not attend your first plantation. 
I have been ever bound to your nation, as well for 
many other graces, as for the true report’of my trial to 
the king’s majesty ; against whom, had 1 been found 
malignant, the hearing of my cause would not have 
changed enemies into friends, malice into compassion, 
and the minds of the greatest number then present into 
tlie commiseration of mine estate. It is not the nature 
of foul treason to beget such fair passions ; neither could 
it agree with the duty and love of faithful subjects, 
(especially of your nation), to bewail his overthrow who 
had conspired against their most natural and liberal 
lord. I therefore trust, sir, that you will not be the 
first that shall kill me outright, cut down the tree with 
the fruit, and undergo the curse of them that enter the 
fields of the fatherless ; which, if it please you to know 
the truth, is far less in value than in fame : but that 
so worthy a gentleman as yourself will rather bind us 
to you, being, sir, gentlemen not base in birth and 
alliance who have interest therein ; and myself, with 
my uttermost thankfuliies^iSi, will ever remain ready to 
obey your commands. 

Walter Raleigh/’ 

The*minion who could ask for lands under such cir- 
cumstances was not likely to be moved by any appeal 
io l)is sense of justice, honour, or humanity. And when 
dame Elizabeth, with her children, humbly and ear- 
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nestly petitioned the king for compassion on her and 
hers, she could obtain no other answer than that he 
fnun have the land, he mun have it for Car.** — Where- 
upon she^” says her son, being a woman of a ^ery 
high spirit, and noble birth and breeding, fell down 
upon her knees, with her hands heaved up to heaven, 
and, in the bitterness of spirit, beseeched God Almighty 
to look upon the justness of her cause, and punish those 
who had so wrongfully exposed her and her poor diil- 
dren to ruin and beggary/* Jan)^, however, was not 
without some compunction ; and he gave dame Eliza- 
beth and her elder son 8000 /., which he called a com- 
petent satisfaction. This Sherborne estate, ill gotten 
by sir AFalter, and worse by Car, did not pass imme- 
diately from one to the other. Prince Henry, hearing 
for whom it was designed, came with some anger to 
his father, desiring he would be pleased to bestow 
Sherborne upon him ; alleging that it was a place of 
great strength and beauty, which he much liked, but, 
indeed, with an intention of giving it back to Raleigh.*^ 
The king granted his son*s request, and compounded 
with the favourite by giving him, with his wonted 
and scandalous profusion in such cases, 25,0001, Prince 
Henry died within a few months, and Car then ob- 
tained the estates in addition to the money. Upon his 
disgrace and condemnation they were given to sir John 
Digby ; and the ill fortune which was supposed to go 
with this portion of the churcl/s plundered property, 
then passed away.* 

* Carew Raleigh** Brief Relation of Sir Walter*! Trouble*, &c. This 
relation is cxintaiiivcl in a |»etitioii to tly* common* during the time of the 
Great Rebellion. When he relate* hi* mother** imprecation, the writer 
observes. ** What hath hnp|N*nMl since to that royal family i* Uw sad and 
disastrou* for me to rt iicat, and yet too visible not to he dlBcerned.** Ho 
make* no mention of tne sourif. In speaking of prince Henry** application 
for .Sherborne, he nays the king was ** unwilling to refu*c any of that 
prince'* desires, for indec-d they were most commonly delivered in such 
language as sounded rather like a demand than an entreaty.** He ac- 
credit* the groundles* suspicion that the prince was poisoned ; and he 
relate* a circumBiance, which, if It may be received on his single testimony, 
cannot but be deemed di*honourable in Charles L Having after James'a 
death petitioned parliament to be restored in blood, his petition, hd says, 

** having been twice read in the lords’ hou*^ king Charles sent sir James 
Fullerton (then of the bedchamber) unto Mr. Raleigh, to command him 
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Prince Henry held so high an opinion of Raleigh as 
to say of him, '' no king but my^father vrould keep such a 
a bird in a cage/* Raleigh would not have said with 
the gallant Lovelace, 

Stone walU do not a priion make, 

Kor iron bars a cage 

neither was his mind, though philosophical, innocent 
and quiet enough to take his prison for an hermitage. 
Yet the years which he passed in the Tower were the best 
employed of his life, and the better part of his fame rests 
upon the works which he produced during this compul- 
sory seclusion. There he wrote his observations on the 
royal navy and sea service, which he dedicated to prince 
Henry ; there he addressed a letter to that prince touch- 
ing the model of a ship which the prince intended to 
build; there he composed his various political discourses; 
and there he compiled that History of the World, of 
which, though some of the best wits in England (Ben 


to come unto him ; and being brought into the king** chamber bv the taid 
air James, the king, after using him with great civility, notwithstanding 
told him plainly, that when he waa prince, he had promised the earl of 
Briitni to secure his title to Sherborne, against the heirs of sir Walter 
Raleigh ; whereupon the earl had given him, then prince, 10,00(V. ; that 
now he was bound to make good his promise, being king, and therefore, 
unlcws ho would quit all his right and title to Sherborne, he neither could 
nor would pasa-his bill of restoration. Mr. Raleigh urged the Justness of 
his cause $ that he desired onlv the liberty of a subject, and to be left to 
the law, which was never denied any fVeeman : notwithstanding all which 
allegations, the king was resolute in bis dei.ial, and so left him. After 
which sir James Fullerton used many arguments to persuade submission 
to the king's will : as the impossibility of contesting with kingly power ; 
the not being restored in blood, which brought along with it so many 
inconveniences, that it was not possible without it to ikwsobs or enjoy any 
lands or estate In this kinmiom ; the not being in a condition, if his cloak 
wore taken ftom his back, or hat firom his head, to sue fur restitution. 
All which things being considered, together with splendid promises of 
great preferment in courf, and particular favours from the king not im- 
lirohahle, wrought much in the mind of young Mr. Raleigh, being a wrson 
not full twenty years old, left friendless and fortuneless, and prevailod so 
far that he submitted to the king's wilt W^hcTCUfion there was an act 
passed for his restoration s together with it a settlement of Sherborne to 
the earl of Bristol : and in show of some kind of recoropence 400/. a year 
l>ciisioti, during ms life, granted to Mr. Raleigh after the death of his 
mother, who had that sum paid unto her during life, in lieu of jointure. 

Curew Raleigh concludes by recommending Tiiiiiself to the parliament, 
as having in his own person (though bred In court) never opposed any 
of their Just rights and privileges, and for the future being resolved to 
ranM himself under the banner of the commons of England ; and so far 
forth as education and fatherly instruction can prevail, promising the 
same for two sons whom God had sent him.” 
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Jonson among them) assisted him with their researches, 
the design and spirit were his own, and those sagacious 
remarks and eloquent passages which give it its great 
and peculiar value. 

There too he amused himself witK chemistry, and 
the sfudy of medimne. Sir Walter Raleigh’s cordial 
was long esteemed a precious remedy * : it consisted 
of every ingredient to which any cordial virtues were 
imputed. By this medicine queen Anne is said to have 
been restored from a desperate, gnd, as some believed, 
an incurable disease, whereof the physicians were aj the 
furthest end of their studies to find the cause, at a non- 
plus for the cure.*’ The queen, in consequence, sent 
for some of this cordial for prince Henry in his last 
illness.f It was the subject of some deliberation 
whether it should be administered ; but after having 
been tasted and proved, the lords of the council con- 
sented to advise that it should be given. It failed, as 
any other remedy must have failed, of curing an in- 
curable disease. But a boastful expression of sir Wal- 
ter in a letter which he sent with it, telling the queen 
that it would certainly cure any one of a fever except in 
case of ]>oi$on, is said to have confirmed her in the 
erroneous and miserable opinion that her beloved son 
had had foul play. 

Raleigh continued more than twelve years in the 
Tower. His wife soon obtained permission to reside 
there with him ; they had their own attendants, and 
certain persons § were permitted to repair to him at con- 
venient times. There seems to have been no restriction 

* Evelyn, in his Diary (1GS3), m$s, ** I aiicompanied hii majesty to 
monsieur Kel>ure, liis rhymist (and who had formerly bc%n inv master in 
Paris), to see his accurate ureparation for the composing sir Waller Ra. 
letgh*s rare cordial : he made a learned discourse before his mi^esty in 
French on each ingredient." 

Lc Febure afterwards published his ** DIscours sur le Grand Cordial de 
Sir Walter llaleigh." IdtuO. 

A MSk of chemical processes by sir Walter Is in the British Museum. 
— Caulcp, ii. 46. 

f Sir Anthony Weldon. J Welwood. Cayley, ii. B3. 

^ I'liesc were Gilbert Hawthorn a preacher. Dr. Turner, Dr. John a 
surgeon, John Shelbcrry, Thomas Harriot, and nfs steward of Sherborne. 
» i\^ylcy^ ii. SH, from the Hatfield Papere, 
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as to his visitors at a later time. Sir William Wade^ the 
lieutenant of the Tower, describes him as seeming to be 
very well satisfied with his treatment ; the door of the 
chamber^ he says^ being always open all the day to the 
garden, which indeed is the only garden the lieutenant 
hath. And in the garden he hath converted a little 
hen-house to a still.house, where he doth spend his 
time all the day in distillations.*' After Somerset's dis- 
grace, he had what is called the liberty of the Tower 
allowed him ; after Cecil's death, no person in authority 
was Jikely to oppose his application for enlargement ; 
but with the hope of liberty his fatal ambition of rival- 
ling Cortes and Pizarro revived.* 

Money and solicitations were now employed to the 
utmost of sir Walter's means ; but in soliciting his li- 
berty and renewing his proposals for the conquest of 
the rich and golden empire, he asserted with great dis- 
cretion as well as boldness, his perfect innocence of the 
offence for which he was' under condemnation. Ho- 
noured sir,*' said he, in a letter to the secretary of state, 
sir Ralph Winwood, 1 was lately persuaded by two 
gentlemen, my ancient friends, to acquaint your lionour 
with some offers of mine, made heretofore for a jour- 
ney to Guiana, who were of opinion that it would be 
better understood now, than when it was first pro- 
pounded ; which advice having surmounted my. despair, 
I have presumed to send unto your honour the copies of 
those letters which I then wrote, both to his majesty, 
and to the treasurer Cecil ; wherein, as well the rea- 
sons that first moved me are remembered, as the ob- 
jections by him m^e are briefly answered. What I 
know of the riches of that place, not by hearsay, but 
what mine eyes have seen, I have said it often ; but it 
was then to no end, because those that had the greatest 
trust were resolved not to believe it, not because they 
doubted the truth, but because they doubted my dis- 
position toward themselves, where, if God had blessed 
me in the enterprise, 1 had recovered his majesty's favour 

• Cayley, il, 38, 
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and good opinion* Other cause than this^ or otlier sus- 
picion^ they never had any/' 

He then entered dexterously upon his own excul- 
pation. Our late worthy prince of Wales/' said he, 
was extreme curious in searching out the nature of 
my offences. The queen's majesty hath informed her- 
self from the beginning. The king of Denmark) at both 
times of i)is being here, was thoroughly satisfied of my 
innoccncy: they would otherwise never have moved his 
majesty on my behalf. The wife, the brother, and the 
son of a king, do not use to sue fAr men suspect. But, 
sir, since they all have done it out of their charity,*and 
but with reference to me alone, your honour, whose 
respect hath only relation to his majesty's service, and 
strengthened by the example of tliose princes, may with 
the more hardiness do the like, l)eing princes to whom 
his majesty's good estate is no less dear, and all men that 
shall oppugn it no less hateful, than to the king himself. 

It is true, sir, that his majesty hath sometimes 
answered, that his council knew me Ix^tter than he did ; 
meaning some two or three of them. And it was, in- 
<leed, my infelicity. For, had his majesty known me, 
I had never been here where I now am ; or, had I 
known his majesty, they had never been so long there 
where they now are. His majesty's not knowing of me 
hath been my ruin ; and his majesty's misknowiiig of 
them hath been the ruin of a goodly part of his estate. 
But they are all of them now, some living and some 
dying, come to his majesty’s knowledge. But, sir, how 
Little soever his majesty knew me, and how much so- 
ever he IHieved them, yet have I l^ecn bound to his 
majesty l)oth for my life, Inid all that remains ; of 
which, but for his majesty, nor life, nor aught else, had 
remained. In this respect, sir, 1 am bound to yield up 
the same life, and all I have, for his majesty’s service. 
To die for the king, and not by the king, is all the 
ambition I have in the world. 

Walter Raleigh." 

• Cayley, ii. 5S— «30. 
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The secretary was not unfavourably disposed to 
Raleigh ; but the successful issue of this application 
appears to have been obtained by the rising favourite, 
Villiers, tlirough the means of his uncle, sir Edward 
Villiers, and of sir William St. John. They received^ 
for their influence, a present of 1 500/. The favourite 
had, for himself, a promise contingent upon the event 
of the enterprise. You have, by your mediation,’* 
Raleigh writes to him, put me again into the world. 
I can but acknowledge it ; for to pay any part of your 
favour by any servid* of mine, as yet it is not in my 
power. If it succeed weU, a good part of the honour 
shall be yours ; and if I do not also make it profitable 
unto you, 1 shall show myself exceeding ungrateful. 
In the meanwhile, and till God discover the success, I 
beseech you to reckon me among the number of your 
faithful servants, though the least ab^.*** Without the 
interference of Villiers, Winwood’s recommendation of 
the adventure as a matter not in the air, or speculative, 
but real and of certainty, for that sir W alter had seen 
of the ore of the mine with his eyes, and tried the rich- 
ness of it,” might have weighed little with so cautious 
a king as James. The special declaration which was 
afterwards put forth, of the king's true motives and 
inducements, says, It is true that his majesty, in his 
own princely judgement, ‘gave no belief unto it; as well 
for that his majesty was verily persuaded, that in na- 
ture there are no such mines of gold entire as they 
described this to be, and if any such had been, it was 
not probable that the Spaniards, who were so industri- 
ous in the chase of treasure, would have neglected it so 
long, as also for that it proceeded from the person of 
sir M'^alter Raleigh, invested with such circumstances 
both of his disposition and fortune. But nevertheless 
sir Walter Raleigh had so enchanted the world with 
his confident asseveration of that which every man was 
willing to believe, as his majesty’s honour was in a 
manner engaged not to deny unto his people the ad- 

* Cayley, it 36. 
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venture and hope of so great riches^ to be sought and 
achieved at the charge of voluntaries; especially for 
that it [stood with his majesty's politic and magnani- 
mous courses in these his flourishing times of i^eace to 
nourish and encourage noble and generous enterprises 
for plantations, discoveries, and opening'of new trades.*’ 
Accordingly, a royal warrant was issued to* the lieu., 
tenant of the Tower, stating that whereas sir Walter 
had been a humble suitor for leave to undertake a voyage 
by sea upon his own costs and charges, to which request 
the king had been graciously plfased to condescend, 
the lieutenant was enjoined to let him go abroad with 
such a keeper as he should appoint, either in London 
or elsewhere, to the end that he might by that freedom 
the more conveniently furnish himself with shipping, 
and other necessary provisions for that voyage.”* It 
was no secret that these preparations were for Cvuiana ; 
and jealous as the Spaniards ever were of their preten- 
sions as well as possessions in America, probably they 
would not have remonstrated against tlie proposed ex- 
)>e(lition any more than against a recent one under liar, 
court to the same part of that continent, if Raleigh had 
not in his account of the great and golden Anpire openly 
proclaimed his views of conquest. The Spanish am- 
bassador, Gondomar, could have no doubt of Raleigh’s 
designs ; which, indeed, were to be inferred both from 
the truths and the falsehoods of that relation, lie re. 
presented therefore to the king, by loud and vehement 
assertions upon iterated audiences, that he knew and 
had discovered the intention to be both hostile and 
piratical, and tending to the breach of the peace be. 
tween the two crowns.” Tcf which the king's answer 
always was, That he would send sir Walter Raleigh 
with a limited commission ; and that he durst not, 
upon peril of his head, attempt any such matters ; and 
that if he did he would surely do justice upon him, or 
send him bound hand and foot into Spain, and all the 
gold and goods he should obtain by robbery and bring 
• toaeXy MSS. p. J/7. 
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home, were they never so great” For yet farther 
caution the king enjoined Win wood to urge sir Walter 
upon his conscience and allegiance to deal plainly, and 
declare whether he had any other intention than to go 
to those golden mines in Quiana ; and sir Walter not 
only solemnly protested thus to Win wood, but by 
him wrote a close letter to his majesty, containing a 
solemn profession thereof, confirmed with many vehe- 
ment asseverations, and that he never meant or would 
commit any outrages or spoils u|>on the king of Spain's 
subjects.” Such prt^stations were little likely to im- 
post upon a statesman like Gondomar : he told J^umes 
that the number of ships which had been prepared for 
the voyage showed manifestly that llaleigH hac^o such 
peaceable intent ; and upon jfialeigh's answer, tnat these 
were only provided for his safe convoy, the ambassador 
offered, if Raleigh would go with one or two ships only 
to seek the said mine, that he would move the king of 
Spain to send two or three ships to convoy him safely 
home to England with all his gold, and would remain 
himself in pledge for the king his master's . perform- 
ance of this engagement.” 

The fleet, indeed, which Raleigh was fitting out 
might have awakened the suspicions of a less wary am- 
bassador than Gondomar. Seven sail were equipped in 
the Thames, of which Raleigh’s own ship, the Destiny, 
built at his own charge, and in which his son Walter 
went as captain, carried 36 guns and 200 men ; 80 
of these were gentlemen volunteers and adventurers, 
many of them his relations. The Jason, Capt. Pen- 
nington, carried 2.^ guns ; die Thunder, sir Warham 
Saintlegcr, 20; the Encounter, Capt. Ilastings, 17; 
the Flying Joan, Capt. Chidley, 14. The other two 
were vessels of 80 tons and of 2.^ ; the one mounting 
() guns, the other 3 ; and before this fleet left the 
English coast it was joined by four other ships, two 
fly-boats, and a caravel. Raleigh embarked all his 
means in this expedition : the 8000/. which James had 
Declaration. Cayley, &i. 4!S0, 
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given as some compensation for Sherborne, anti which 
had been lent to, the countess of Bedford^ was called in 
for this purpose ; and an estate of dame Raleigh’s, at 
Mitcham in Surrey, was sold, with her consent, for 
S500/., and the purchase money app]jed to the same 
sinister enterprise. This, however, was but a small 
part of the outlay ; about 15 , 000 /. being embarked in 
it by i>er8ons whom his representations had deluded.* 
Raleigh says it was bruited, and by most men be. 
lieved, that he meant nothing less than to go to Guiana ; 
but tiiat, being once at liberty and in his own pQwer, 
he would, having made his way with some foreign 
prince, turn pirate, and utterly forsake his country. t 
There ipas so little sincerity in his character, and his 
relation of Guiana contains so much falsehood, that his 
real intentions at this time must ever be matter of 
uncertainty. The desire of obtaining his deliverance 
from the Tower cannot have been his main motive ; 
for it is affirmed that St. John and Villiers offered for 
another sum of money:}: to procure not only his full par* 
don, hut liberty not to go the voyage if he pleased. 
On this occasion it was that lord Bacon, when sir 
IV'alter acquainted him with 4he ofR^r, and consulted 
him concerning it, is said to have replied, Sir, the 
knee-timber of your voyage is money. Spare your 
purse in this particular ; for upon my life you liavc a 
sufficient pardon for all that is past alreaily, the king 
liaving under his broad seal made you admiral of your 
fleet, and given you power of the martial law over 
your officers an«l soldiers.*^ This was so reasonable an 
opinion that a more indifft;rcnt person than Raleigh 
might readily liave concurred in it. But wliat he could 
have pro|K>sed to himself from such an expedition can 
only be conjectured. It is utterly incredible that he 
should have obtained from the Indians any such ac* 


• Cayfry, il. 8*^ Dldyi, n>2. + Cayli-y, Ri. 

; In ita* Otisrrvationa on Sandcraon'* History, the ^uni named ii 
Ifowcdl, on I'arew authority, it at J.'AH )/. ; aii<l doubts 

whether sir Witliain St. John cuuld have procured the pardon, il' lie had 
come to negotiate it Veal ly. 

VOL, IV, C C 
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count of Eldorado as he pretended to have heard from 
them ; nevertheless he may have believed, as the Spa- 
niards did, that there existed another golden empire 
yet unspoiled,’* and have aspired to rival Cortes and 
Pizarro in renown. If this should prove only a dream 
of ambition (as his mind must sometimes have misgiven 
him), he may have calculated upon enriching himself by 
plundering the Spaniards, and purchasing indemnity with 
a part of the spoils in times when every thing was venal. 
He deceived the kin^ by concealing from him that the 
Spaniards had any footing in Guiana, and he deceived 
himself alike with regard to the wealth of the Spamards 
there, and to their weakness. And thus, deceiving and 
deceived, he began in unhappy hour his miserable 
voyage. 

After some vexatious loss of time at the Isle of 
Wight and at Plymouth, owing to the delay of some of 
his ships, and the difficulty which some of his captains 
felt in manning and provisioning others, for want of 
money, he encountered a strong storm some eight 
leagues to the westward of Scilly, in which the Flying 
Joan was sunk, and some of his fly-boats driven into 
Bristol ; and he put into Ireland, holding it, he says, 
the office of a commander of many' ships, and those 
of divers sailings and conditions (of which some could 
hull and try, and some of them l^at it up upon a tack, 
and others neither able to do the one nor the other), 
rather to take a port and keep his fleet together, dian 
either to endanger die loss of masts and yards, or to 
have it severed far asunder, and to be thrust into divers 
places/* There he staid long, waiting for a good wind, 
a tarriance for which Raleigh was censured by some of 
his discontented followers ; though they should have 
accused the clouds for it,*’ he says, and not him/’ 
At length he put again to sea, and, reaching the Cana- 
ries, landed his men upon the island of Lancerota. 
According to Raleigh, the governor believed them to be 
a fleet of Turks who had lately taken and destroyed 
Puerto Santo : wbctlier Turks or pirates, such a fleet 
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and such a landing were alike to* be feared by him. He 
proposed, however, to confer with the commander, each 
bringing one companion, with their rapiers only. 
Raleigh accepted the proposal ; and the result of the 
conference was an agreement that sur Walter should 
send up an English factor, whose ship was then riding 
in the road, and that whatsoever the island could yield 
should be delivered to him at a reasonable rate. The 
factor wus sent accordingly ; but the governor put off 
from one morning to another th^ fulfilment of his en. 
gagement, and at length sent word that unless he t>iOuld 
re* embark his men, the islanders would not venture to 
disperse and collect the required provisions. Raleigh 
consented ; but when half ^e |K*ople were got aboard, 
two of his sentinels were forced, one slain, and the 
factor sent to tell him that they were still taken for 
Turks. Hereupon all the companies would have 
marched towanl the town, and have sacked it ; but I 
knew,’* says sir Walter, it would only dislike his 
majesty, for that our merchants having a continual trade 
with those islands, their gooils would have lieen stayed ; 
and among the rest, the poor Englishman riding in the 
road, having all that he brought thither ashore, would 
have been utterly ruinetl.” 

Raleigh conipiained of this treatment to the governor 
of Grand Canary, and desired leave to take in water 
there. No answer was returned; and when he landed 
about an hundred men far from any habitation, in a 
<lesert part of the island, where some fresh water w'as 
found, he found an ambush laid there for him, and one 
of his people was wounded^ to death : more had been 
slain, had not his eon, with a handful of brave men, 
and two or three exceeding valiant gentlemen, made 
head against them and put forty to flight.” Still in 
want of water, he now sailed to Ciomera, at that time 
one of the strongest and best defended places of all these 
islands, and the best port, the town being»seated upon 
the very urash of the sea. There, at their first entrance, 
the ships were fired at, and returned the fire ; but as 

c c 2 
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soon as Raleigh himself recovered the harbour^ and had 
made the firing cease^ he sent a Spaniard ashore to tell 
the governor he had no intention of making war upon 
the king of Spain’s subjects ; and that if any harm were 
done to the tow^ by the great ordnance^ it was their 
fault, who, by shooting first, gave the occasion. The 
governor returned for answer, that he had fired sup- 
posing them to be the Turkish fieet ; and that if they 
wanted nothing but water, they might have as much as 
they pleased to take, if he were only assured that they 
woulfl not attempt his town-houses, nor destroy the 
gardens and fruit. Raleigh in reply gave his faith and 
the word of the king of Great Britain, that the people 
should not lose so much as an orange or a grape ; aud 
that if any man of his should injure them, he would 
hang him up in the market street. Here then a 
friendly intercourse was established ; presents* were ex- 
changed with the governor’s wife, who was of an English 
race ; and the governor, at their departure, wrote to the 
Spanish ambassador in England how sir Walter had 
behaved himself in those islands. 

No other misfortune befel him in the Canaries than 
that captain Bayley in the Southampton deserted him 
at Lancerota, ami returning to England there did him 
all the wrong he could devise. But from that time one 
mishap succee<Ied another. At the isle of Bravo he 
lost his anchors, cables, and water casks, Ix^ing driven 
off with a hurricane ; and in consequence they were 
like to have all perisheil. For Ixjtween ('ape de Verd 
and America, a jiassage then commonly performed in 
fifteen, or at most twenty days, they found the wind 
so contrary, and, which (says he) are also contrary to 
nature, so many storms and rains, tliat they spent six 
weeks, suifering from extreme heat and want of water : 
great numbers of his ablest men both for sea and land 

* Tlicy proveil of jjrc.it iTni»orU;iic»' to him tui bis subsequent vo>.'igc. 
In the firm letter to bis wife, he says ‘‘ I rei'eiv*-*! there, of an Kn';;rish 
r.iee, a |‘re!ie)it of oranf^es, lenions 'iitiiiireM, ami iMime^ranatt^, withrnit 
which I eniiKl not have lived. ThoM* I pmervetl in frcsli kaiids, and 1 haw 
•f them yet, to iny great rcfrcsbttig.'* 
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weiie carriecl'ofFby sickness. On Nov. 11th, they had 
sight of Guiana, and soon after anchored in the river 
Caliana, in five degrees. From thence Raleigh wrote to 
his wife a letter, which, disheartening as it was^, was to 
her but the beginning of woes. ^veet heart, I can 
write to you but with a weak hand, for I have suffered 
the most violent calenture for fifteen days that ever man 
did and livcii. But God that gave me a strong heart 
in all my adventures, bath also now strengthened it in 
the hell-fire of heat. ^We have ^ad two most grievous 
sicknesses in our ship, of which forty-two have died, 
and there are yet many sick ; but having recovered the 
land of Guiana this l^th day of November, I lioi>e we 
shall recover them. We are yet 2()0 men, and the rest 
of our fleet are reasonably strong; strong enough, I 
hope, to perform what we have undertaketi, if the dili- 
gent care at London, to make our strength known to 
the Spanish king by his ambassador, have not taught 
the Spanish king to fortify all the entrances against us. 
Ilowsoever, we must make the adventure ; and if w'e 
perish, it shall Ik* no honour for Kngland, nor gain for 
his majesty, to lose among many others an hundred as 
valiant gentlemen as Kngland hath in it.*' Referring 
then to a letter of Key mis for an account of what they 
had suffered on the way from the unnatural weather, 
storms and rains and winds, and expressing his trust 
that God would give them comfort in what was to come, 
he proceeds to say, Your son had never so good health, 
having no distemper in all the heat under the line. 
Remember iny service to my lord ('arew and Mr. secre- 

* ife was lilamfH] for nailing to C'apedc Verd, knowing it to be an in- 
fertioufc place*. ** The truth \ h ,** he Kays, ** that I came no nearer to Cape 
<tc Verd than ISiavo, whieli i^ 1.^1 leagues olT. liut had 1 taken if in my 
w'ay, falling iifKin the roast, or any (»thcr |>art of C.uiana, alter pic rains, 
there is as little danger of infeetion as in any other part of the world, as 
our Kiighsh that trade in thime luiriK every year do ilfrell know. There arc 
few places in Knglatid, or in the world, near great rivers which run through 
low gruuniU, or near infM>hi»h or mari»h grotinds, hut the pc*opU* iiihahiting 
near are, at some time <if the year, subjtH't to levers. Wiinevs Woolwich, 
in Kent, and all down the ri\er on twHb sides. Other infection there is 
not found, either in Indies or in Africa, except it be when the easterly 
wind, or tircezrs, are ke|it off by sfjnte high mountains Gom the vallies, 
wherebv the air, wanting motion, doth liccoino exceeding unhcalthfUl, aa 
at Nombre dc IMos, and elsewhere.** Ci^/r;y, ii. !Xk . 
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tary Winwood : I write not to them, for I can write 
of nought but miseries. Yet of men of sort, we have 
lost our sergeant-migor, captain Piggot and his lieu- 
tenant, captain Edward Hastings (who would have died 
at home, for both his liver, spleen, and brains were 
rotten); my son’s lieutenant Payton, and my cousin, Mr. 
Hews ; Mr, Mordant, Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Hayward, 
capt. Jenning, the merchant Keymis of London, and 
the master susgeon ; Mr. Refiner, Mr. Mo 9 r, tlie gover- 
nor of the Bermudfts, our jprovosUmartial William 
Steed, lieutenant Vascie ; but to mine inestimable grief, 
Hammon and Talbot. By the next I trust you shall 
hear better of us. In God’s hands we are, and in Him 
we trust. To tell you that I might be here king of the 
Indians were a vanity : but my name hath still lived 
among them here. They feed me with fresh meat, 
and all that the country yields ; all offer to obey me. 
Commend me to poor Carew my son."' 

Here sir Walter stayed till the 4th of December. 
Meantime the sick were landed, the barges and shallops 
which had been brought out from England in quarters 
were set up, the ships washed, and fresh water taken 
in, the Indians of his old acquaintance feeding and 
cherishing them with a great deal of love and respect. 

Myself," he says, being in the hands of death these 
six weeks, and not able otherwise to move than as I 
was carried in a chair, gave orders to five small ships to 
sail into Orinoco, having capt. Keymis for their con- 
ductor toward the mines ; and in these five ships five 
companies of fifty, under the command of captain 
Parker and captain North,, brethren to the lord Mount- 
eagle and the lord North, valiant gentlemen, and of in- 
finite patience for the labour, hunger, and heat which 
they have endured. My son had the third company ; 
captain Thonihurst of Kent thc^fourth ; captain Chid, 
ley, by his lieutenant, the fifth. But as my sergeant- 
major, captain Piggot of the Low Countries, died in 
the former miserable passage, so now my lieutenant, 

Oldys, SOL Cayley, U. 0r>-.i38, 
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sir Warham Saintlegers lay sick without hope of life, 
and the charge was conferred on my nephew, George 
Raleigh, who had also served long with infinite com- 
mendations, but by reason of my absence, and of sir 
Warham^s, was not so well obeyed as the enterprize re<- 
quired." With the other five ships sir Walter re- 
paired to Trinidad, no other port being capable of them 
near Guiana, and there he awaited the result of the 
expedition. 

Berrio^s son, D. Fernando de Berrio y Orufio, had, 
upon his father’s death, inheri^^l the government of 
Guiana, and of the countries between Pauto amt Pa« 
pamene ; he had been displaced in consequence of 
complaints against him ; but having recently been re- 
instated, he was at this time prc])aring in the Nuevo 
Keyno to re-enter upon his government, which was held 
meantime by capt. Diego Palamcque de Acuila.f This 
officer had received despatches from the king of Spain, 
dated March 19* l()17t> advising him that one Walter 
Ileali was fitting out six great ships and several smaller 
ones, with more than a thousand seamen and soldiers, 
for the Orinoco, and that five or six privateers in 
Holland were preparing to join him, their presumed 
purpose being to explore the country with a view to 
settling ill it. Palamequc therefore was not surprised 
when he heard at the close of the year that the English 
fleet had appeared off Punta de Gallo, in Trinidad ; 
tliat the commander had landed some men at Puerto 
de Kspana, hoping to make himself master of St. Joseph 
de Oriifio ; and that the lieutenant, Benito de Baeiia, 
who commanded there, being in the port, and having 

* Ohly.«. 'Jfitl. Dr. LiiiKard unys thin tdScer was (aondomar’s brother. 

I KalcMKh obtained of this letter, amt of the other despatches 

for Jcvyitij: forceii to oiipim* him. ** For it pleased bis majesty/* he says, 
** to value us^t so little, as to command me, upon my alleKianre, to set 
down under rny band the country, and the very river by which I was to 
enter it ; to set down the iiurnticr of my men, and burthen of my shins, 
and what ordnance every ^hip carriiMl. Which being known to the Siiamsb 
amtiashudor, and by him M*iit to the king of Siiairi, a despatch was made 
and letters sent from Madrid before my departure rut of the Thames/' 
Ualeigh complains bitterly of this, and says, ** Th€*re was never fioor man 
ao exposed to the slaughter as he was.** the truth is, that James acted 

in gofxl faith tow'ards his ally, the king of Spain. 

c c 4 
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frustrated his attempt and killed some of his people, 
liad leamt from a prisoner that the commander's name 
was Raleigh. Farther he was informed that Raleigh 
had despatched two ships of 150 tons^ a caravel^ and 
five launches^ with from six to seven hundred men, 
under his own Son, up the river, against the city of 
8t. Thomas, he himself remaining off Trinidad with 
six other vessels.* 

On the 12th January, the English flotilla reached a 
part of the river called Yaya, twelve leagues from St. 
Thomas ; an Indian %sherman carried the alarm to 
that place. It could not be doubted that this was a 
hostile movement ; and Palameque, who, though fore- 
warned of the danger, had not been proyided with 
means for resisting it, mustered immediately the little 
force which he had at hand. This, according to the 
Spanish account, consisted of 57 men, of whom more 
than a fourth part were invalids. He sent Juan de 
Trillo to collect those men who were at their farms 
{esta twins) ; and he ordered two horsemen, Mateo 
Pinto <le Olivera and Juan Ruyz Monge, to reconnoitre 
the invaders* movements. About eleven in the forenoon 
tlioir sails were seen, making for the bay of Aruco, a 
league from the city ; there they anchored. The men 
from the launches landed, and Pinto hastened back 
with the intelligence. The ships and the caravel pro- 
ccedeil towards the port of the city ; and Juan Ruyz 
having waited at Aruco to see them disembark, brought 
tidings that they were marching toward the city, about 
500 strong.f 

Ry this time capt. Jeronimo de Grades had come 
in from his estanciftf and ^as placed in ambush, with 
ten soldiers, near the city. As soon as he was in- 
formed of the direction which the English were taking, 
he cut a match-cord in pieces, which he lighted, and 
placed at intervals, where they might deceive the in« 

• PtHlro Simon, pp. llw Spanish arrount diffbrf from Rof- 

1elgh*« brief »tiitemcnt in nothing of Imi^rtanre, except In orerttatitig the 
numtior of men. 

. t Pi'tlro Simon, 037, aiS. 
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vaders by presenting the appearance of a greater force. 
The first fire was from two petraries against the ships. 
Grados then opened his fire upon the troops, and kept 
it up from the bushes as he retired before them, 'rhls 
skirmishing continued about an hour^and half l)efore 
he fell back to the place where the governor and his 
people awaited him ; and they drew up then at the 
entrance of the city, there to make a stand. It was 
now nine at night. * Raleigh says that some of the 
English^ when they were charged by the governor and 
four or five captains who l<wl tlfeir companies, l^gan 
to pause and recoil shamefully ; but that his son 
with extraordinary valour and forwardness, not tar- 
rying for any musketeers, ran up at the head of a 
company of pikemen, and received a shot wound ; 
pressing then upon a Spanish captain, whom he calls 
Erinetta, with his sword, Erihetta, taking the small 
end of his musket in his hand, struck him on 
the head with the stock, and felled him. II is last 

words were, Lord, have mercy upon me, and ]irosper 
your enterprise !" and his death was instantly revenged 
by his sergeant, John IMessington, who thrust the 
Spaniard through with his halliert. In the heat of 
fight, and in the confusion wdiich the darkness occa. 
sioned, the governor was separated from his people and 
slain. The Spaniards, however, had the advantage of 
knowing the ground ; and betaking themselves to some 
houses adjoining the market-place, in which loopholes 
had lieeii cut as soon as the alarm was given, from 
thence, with their murderers and muskets, they slew 

* Pcslro SifYion sayi an EnfflKshman advanced l>efi7rc tlie rest, nhnutin}! 
victory i and (iradm save him »UGh a aword stroke on the lett side of the 
nock, that he sent tne heretic to have the cry answered in hell: ** Que 
etnifro ai hrn’gr a gur le rapondirran a su canto cn ct iUO. 

t In the ktiiK*s declaration it is said, that ** young Mr. Kaleigh (who waa 
likest tf» know his father's secret^ when he led his soldiers u|i>>ti *thc 
town, used these or the like words, ** Cmne on, my heart* • here the mine 
that ye mart, repret; they that hjok far any other mine are foot*. ** l/iwn 
this tiklys says, ** As if Itateigb was at ut much toil, hsaard, ami 

ex|M*nce, only to break the peace and drive a pack of |KNir ^hMniards out of 
a worthless town. Nor does It seem likely that If young ItaleiKh knew this 
to be hts father's secret, that he would thus disclose it ; but rather, if he 
did utter such an expression, that he suddenly invented it to give his meu 
ho}>cs of booty, knowing that would best excite them to bravery." 
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and wounded the English at their pleasure^ till the 
assailants set fire to the houses.* Raleigh says they 
had no other way to save themselves ; and the Spaniards 
were consoled by considering that a great quantity of 
tobacco which was consumed in the flames would other- 
wise have fallen into the enemy's hands, who thus 
deprived themselves of that booty which was their 
main object. The English were now masters of the 
place, from which the defendants retired or ran, seeing 
that their ammunition began to fail, that the governor 
was missing, that Md^ge was slain, and another captain 
wounded. Midnight was now past ; and those who had 
collected in their retreat were about, with the little 
ammunition which had been reserved, to gQ in search 
of the governor, when they met an Indian woman, 
Ventura by name ; and asking her whither she was hast- 
ening, she replied, after the women.*' For no sooner 
had a cry been raised that the enemy w^ere entering 
than the women, with their children, and the servants 
and the infirm, had taken flight, without provisions of 
any kind, and by this time they had got half a league 
toward the mouth of the Caroni. The two alcaldes, 
upon whom the command devolved in default of the 
governor, sent (rrados with a few soldiers to escort 
them across the river. That done, he returned to con- 
sult with these alcaldes, and with some four and twenty 
Spaniards, who had gathered together since their dis- 
persion. f 

''riieir first object was to provide for the women. 
Grados was charged with this service ; he removed them 
three leagues higher up the Caroni, to a place called 
La Zeiva, which was thought to be secret and safe: there 
a few wretched huts were erected for them, and Ivrados 
collected tome maize and some dried meat. The next 
object was to prevent the English from communicating 
with the Indians ; for if things had reached that point, 
says the Spanish historian, no doubt all the Spaniards 
W'Oitld have been cut off, and the whole land utterly 

* t:«y1cy, li. too, 101. f Pedro Simon, Gil. 
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laid waste ; because the Indians, with that facility of 
disposition which marks them, especially those of this 
country, where almost all were in a state of insecure 
peace, needed little to make them rebel against their 
encomenderos and the other Christians. Raleigh had 
not misrepresented the temper of tlie natives. To 
prevent this dreaded communication, the alcaldes, with 
twenty men appointed for this especial charge, were 
night and day on the alert.* 

P. Francesco de Leuro, the cttrn of the city, had for 
some months lost the use of hif limbs, and was con- 
sequently confined to his bed. There he had been left 
in the confusion, and forgotten by every one except an 
Indian woman, Luysa dc Fonseca by name, a native of 
Nuevo Reyno, who was married to a negro. She 
carried the poor priest out of his house, and hid him 
in a pit not far off*. Going then to seek for the go. 
vernor’s body, upon a rumour that he was slain, some 
of the English fell in with her and carried her l)cfore 
their commander, whom she found with many others 
looking at the lifeless object of her search. She recog- 
nise<l I’alame pie by his stature, and by some marks on 
his face, though the blow which killed him had cleft his 
head. The ]iriest meantime had been discovered, and 
was brought upon his pallet to the English head quar- 
ters. lie also identified Palameque’s body; and having 
replied as well as he could to their questions concerning 
other settlements, and whether there were gold mines, 
the English coiniiiander ordered him to be carried to one 
of his officer's quarters, and desired his surgeons to 
render him what service they could. The Indian 
Luysa and tw*o other Indi^ women, who had in like 
manner been met with, wrere told to bury the governor 
and Monge, wlio had also l>een recognised. They 
began to open a grave in the church ; but the ground 
was hard, and, growing weary of the task, they said to 
the English that they who had killed them might bury 
them. The bodies accordingly were laid behind the 
♦ Pcilro bitnon, dl. 
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churchy in a hole from which clay had been dug, and 
were there covered over with a little earth.* 

The captors searched in vain for gold in the city, 
under the guidance of two or three negroes who had 
fled to them, and of two Indians ; the one of whom, 
Christoval by name, a native of Sogamoso in the Nuevo 
Reyno, being a servant of the governor, had been left 
to take care of his house, and there made prisoner. 
Pedro Criollo, the other, who was hy no voluntary com- 
pact in the service of a certain captain Juan Ximenez, 
was in great favour* with the English; and having 
attired himself in the spoils of the slain, he sat at 
table with the officers, and was called Don Pedro, 
because he declared himself an enemy to the- Spaniards^ 
and said it would be a good thing to put an end to them 
all, especially his late master, whom he offered to kill 
with his own hands, if they would deliver him into 
them. The English were not more ready to believe 
any tales concerning the imaginary riches of the land, 
than the Spaniards were to accredit and adopt any 
stories which might seem to depreciate their enemies. 
They said and believed that the Plnglish cut off the 
heads of their own slain, lest the Indian women should 
see and divulge how great their loss had been ; and 
that they threw the bodies into the river, pretending 
they were Spaniards, except some of the more honour- 
able,whom they buried, five or six together, in the houses. 
But the gonerafs son, and four others, were interred in 
the great church, with the honours of war ; drums 
beating, pikes trailing, and five banners borne before 
them: young Raleigh and another in one grave, near 
the high altar ; the other three together in the body of 
the church. On the day of tlic funeral, two other 
vessels arrived.t Twelve days the Indian women 're- 
mained with the captors, during which time the Cha- 
guanas, who had guided the English to the city, sup- 

• Pctlro Simon, 642-4^4. 

t Kcyml», in his letter of Jnnuarv 8lh, says, “ Captains Whitney and 
Wolaston are but now come to us. They had lain aground three days in 
parsing nil.**— ii. *JJ, 
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plied them 'with fruits and other prorisions, and 
received in exchange part of the spoils of which the 
English thought nothing, and they, like a miserable people 
as they were, prized highly. The women then being 
kept to hard service as cooks, and not very well treated, 
made their escape, and reported all that they had seen. 
They reported also, that a certain English captain, whom 
they called Don Juan, and who was well versed in the 
Spanish tongue, said they should return in a few months 
to revenge the death of their genej^Vs son, and of some 
other captains.^ • 

The fate of the governor having now been ascertained, 
the alcaldes, as succeeding to his authority, addressed 
a letter to the English commander, requiring him to 
leave tlie country, inasmuch as what he had done, and 
his continuance there as well, w^as in contradiction to 
the peace between S]»ain and England. A soldier, by 
name Diego Garcia, being sent with this, was hlindfoldeci, 
and brought before the English commander. The 
person who received him, and who is represented as 
tall and gaunt, with a cast in his eye, and alnml three- 
score years of age, and who said he had l>eeTi in that 
country two and twenty years before, desired him to 
read the letter; and upon his replying that he could 
not read, told him to go his way, and send some one in 
his stead ivlio could. Garcia, however, had time to 
make some inquiries, through an interpreter, concern- 
ing the governor, and w'as informed that he and the 
geiierars son had fallen by each other’s liand.'f One 
Juan Negrete was then sent, but nothing came of this 
rei>resen ta t ion . ^ 

I'he alcaldes now despatched advices to Trinidad, 
Margarita, ('iimana, and ('araccas. The English em- 
ployed themselves in burning the small plantations near 


• Pedro Simon, fitf, fU.#. 

t ItalcMKh'« MTouiit, an has been seen, ditferfl from tlrs. No such name 
as Erinetta ficcurs in thi* Sjiam^h ^tateinent. The rirninistanre in whirh 
l>oth statements ajtrec is, titat the Spaoisli edheer who siew >oui)g llak'igb 
was himself 
X Pedro billion, CMw 
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the towiij and destroying the cattle. They sent one 
launch to their ships at Trinidad^ and two others^ with 
some twenty or thirty men in each, up the Orinoco : 
these came to the mouth of the creek which led to La 
Zeiva, where the women and children were secreted ; 
and the largest of the launches was about to enter, when 
Grades, who had in good time posted nine of' the in. 
valids in ambush there, with about as many Indian 
bowmen, attacked them so unexpectedly, and with such 
good aim, that only one of the crew is said to have es. 
capod unhurt. The other launch also suffered some loss. 
Three days afterwards three launches were sent, as was 
supposed, to take vengeance for this defeat; but Grados 
had removed his charge some two leagues into the 
country, and these vessels then went up the river as far 
as the mouth of the Guarico, which is about 100 leagues 
up, sounding as they went, and treating with the Caribs, 
to whom they made presents, and larger promises. 
They were eighteen or twenty days on this expedhion.* 
By this time the alcaldes had got together threescore 
armed Indians, with whom, and some twenty soldiers; 
they entered the city by night, and set fire to it in several 
places ; rain prevented the fiaines from spreadinf^ ; but 
the English were rendered careless by the failure of this 
attempt, and, before morning, they were assailed with 
arrows and musketry, and suffered considerable loss. A 
party also going up the river to carry off some maize, 
which was at this season ripe, was cut oil' by an ambush 
tlie next day. They had now been four weeks in the 
city ; and the alcaldes, |)erceiving no appearance of their 
departing, sent to Santa Fe for assistance, requesting a 
commander, men, ammunition, clothing, cotton for 
quilted armour, and some priests, Fr. Juan de Moya, 
the guardian of the Franciscan convent, being the only 
one left. These despatches found Don Fernando de 
Berrio, on the 2(ith of March, at the port called Pauto, 
and he forwarded them to the audience at Santa Fe, 
where they arrived a fortnight afterwards. The audience 

* Ftodro Simon, 647, 64S. 
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allowed him 6000 pieces ♦ from the treasury, in aid of 
his own costs, and ordered naval preparations to be put 
forward at Tunja, and ehasques, as the Indian couriers 
were called, Co be stationed in readiness along ttie line 
from that city to the port of Cazanare, (he highest point 
from which, at that time, they embarked for Guiana, 
Diego Martin de Baena, a soldier experienced in war 
with the PijaoB (one of the most formidable tribes in 
the Nuevo Key no), was sent forward on the 50 th of 
May, with no more than three-an^l.tliirty men ; and, it 
is observed, that no general of a great army ever^reciuved 
more ample instructiooa for his proceedings than were 
delivered to him, good treatment of the Indians being 
especially enjoined. He' was charged also to sound the 
Cazanare, the Meta, and the Orinoco, as he went. De« 
parting from the port of Cazanare on the 528tli of July, 
he arrived at St. Thomas on the lf)th of August; but 
the English had retreated from that city only a day after 
tlie alcaldes had sent off* their despatches, f 

The Spanish historian estimates the loss of the in<- 
vaders at about 2M) men. They set fire to the few 
houses that wx>re still standing, to the churches, and to 
the convent; embarking then, they hoisted a wliitc fiag, 
but, after what had passed, it was not thought fitting 
that any one should be sent to treat with them : and, at 
their departure, they promised the Indians as they went 
that they would return next year and complete the de- 
struction of the Spaniards. When the inhabitants re- 
turned to the ruins of their town, they found the poor 
paralytic priest, P. Francisco de Leuro, burnt in his 
btd. The English, who had treated him not merely 
with humanity, but with kindness, had forgotten him 
in their retreat ; «ind he was thus left to perish in the 
fiames. They stated the amount of gold, which the 

• ** Praot tif a trrze qnUatea.*' Pctlro Simon, 

t UfKin thiftrimnnstaiire Ptniro Simon maket a remark. In the true kpirlt 
of hi» iicrrcrutinK ivnier, and h'i» intolerant church :— ** Mjin, como herrm 
y sin aun aqutUa huena nnturaU romcnxaroH a in acz- 

aron imprrfecia, hazienduir mayor mat tn guitarir ia mida, gu.^ el bicn gue 
te coraenxaron a iiazrr cn gverer/e cifmr.'*— 1% 
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invaders had found in the treasury^ at 2000 reales 
besides a weighty gold chain, a silver hand-basin, altid 
some golden trinkets, which had been deposited there. 
A very few of tlie inhabitants had saved some of their 
clothes and jewels in their flight, the far greater number 
lost everything. The whole private loss was estiniated 
at 40,000 reales ; besides 150 quintals of tobacco, 500 
more, which they could not rescue from the flames, had 
been destroyed. In fine,'* says Pedro Simon, " the 
inhabitants lost all tl^at they had to lose, except their 
lives ; iipd having b^n pleased to deal with them like 
a father who dearly loves his children, but who, when 
one of them has committed Mne transgression, plucks 
him by the hair so much in ^earnest, that, remaining 
with the lock in his grasp, he leaves him a remembrance 
for some good time to come. Thus it appears it has 
happened to the people of this city : He has thought 
proper to give them this treatment by the hand of those 
very people with whom they were engaged in a con- 
traband tra<le." t 

Tile Spanish relation agrees remarkably well with all 
such circumstances of this unfortunate invasion as were 
made known, either by the friends or enemies of sir 
Walter. The great and important difference is, that 
the Spaniards say nothing concerning the* mines, which 
W'ere the osteiisiide object of Raleigh's expedition. The 
first tidings which he received were by the following let- 
ter from Key mis, dated 8th of January: — All things 
that appertain to hiiiiiun condition, in tliat proper nature 
and sense wliicli of fate and necessity lielongeth unto 
them, Ixdng now over with your son, maketh me cliuse 
rather witli grief to let you know from me the certain 
truth, than uncertainties from others. Which is, — viz. 
that had not his e.\traordinary valour and forwardness 

* Six huntirvd nf tlivsc were in nuinoy ; the rcmaiiuler wan the coinpiiltHl 
value of a bar uf K**hl, dc cttbtt y rtdn , an iiieot. and Kome otlier piecw 
The Kn^jiish carrivil a%ay alMi the kiii%'eM and natehi'tb which were in IIkt 
hir the Indun Ti.ide, nf each, Vl) mu»ket«, 4 hanjiiel>ii(*iie«, lo 
tiarreis nf powder, u ipiintal ot inateheord, all the puhlie pa|H‘r». two pieecr5 
of a^iilery from the fort, four |s*trarici(, »ix belU frum the churches, and 
all the elmrvh uriiauienta.— /'Cffrti Simoii, 

t Ibid. 
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(whidi with constant Tigour of minil^ being in the hands 
of death, his last breath expressed in these words, * Lord, 
have mercy upon me, and prosper your enterprise!') led 
them on, when some began to pause and recoil shame- 
fully, this action had neither been attempted as it was, 
nor Dcrformed as it is, with this surviving honour. 

^This Indian pilot whom I have sent, if there be 
occasion to use his service in any tiling, will prove suf- 
ficient and trusty. Peter Andrews, ivhom I have sent 
with him, can blotter certify you^ lordship of the state 
of the town, the plenty, the condition of our mcn,n^c., 
tlian I can write same. We have the governor*s 
servant prisoner, that wfiHed on him in his bedcliainber, 
and knows all things that concerned his master. Wc 
find tlicre are four refiners* houses in the town, the best 
houses of the town. 1 have not seen one piece of coin, or 
bullion, neither gold nor silver, a small deal of plate only 
excepted. 

“ Captains Whitney and W'olaston arc but now come 
tons; and now 1 purpose (iiod willing), without delay, 
to visit the mine, which is not eight miles from the 
town. Sooner 1 could not go, by reason of the inur-> 
murings, the discords, and vexations, wlierewith the 
sergeant-major is perpetually tormented and tired, liav- 
ing no man to assist him but myself only. Things are 
now in some reasonable order ; and, so soon as 1 have 
made trial of the mine, I will seek to come to your 
lordship by the way of the river Macario, by which river 
I have ap(K)inted IVter Andrews to go, and to search 
the channels, that, if it be possible, our ships may 
shorten the course for Trinij^ado, when time serves, by 
those passages. -^ 1 have sent your lordship a parcel of 
scattered papers (I reserve a cart-load), one roll of to- 
bacco, one tortoise, and some oranges and lemons. 
Praying Ciod to give you strength and health of Ixidy, 
and a piind armed against all extremities, I n*st, ever 
to be commanded, this 8th of January, 1(>]7-1H, 

Your lordship's, 

Kevmis.'* 
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The visit to the mine> for which Keymis declared 
himself ready in this letter^ was that expedition to die 
Caroni^ in which, having approached the place whereto 
the women and children had been conveyed, the English 
were driven bacH by an ambush placed there by Grades. 
The loss which they suffered was overstated by^ the 
Spaniards, biit it was considerable * enough to defeat 
Keymis’s intention of making any farther search for a 
mine the site of which was unknown, and the very 
existence doubtful. ][;{ow far he had deceived himself, 
or had knowingly assisted in deceiving others, is perhaps 
more doubtful in Keymis*s case than in sir Walter’s; 
but, of the persons most implicated, he is the one 
who came to the most tragical end. Young Raleigh 
died as he would have wished to die, could he have 
foreseen what awaited his father ; and sir Walter owes 
much of the respect and all the compassion with which 
his memory is regarded, to the manner of his own 
death. When Keymis, leaving the Orinoco, rejoined 
sir Walter off Trinidad, he gave as his excuse for having 
resolved not to open the mine (and 1 think, says Ra« 
leigh, it was true), that the Spaniards, being gone off 
in a whole body, lay in the woods between the mine 
and ttieir passage ; and it was impossible, except they 
had been beaten out of the country, to pass up the 
woody and craggy hills without the loss of those com. 
manders which should have led them ; who, had they 
been slain, the rest would easily enough have been cut 
in pieces in their retreat. For being in possession of 
the town, which they guarded witli the greatest part of 
three companies, they had yet their hands full to defend 
themselves from firing, and the daily and nightly alarms 
wherewith they were vexed. Pie also gave for an ex- 
cuse, that it was impossible to lodge any companies at 

* ** It U true,** layt Raleigh, ** that when captain KeymiK found the 
fiver low, ami that he could not approach the hanks In most placet near 
the mine by a mile, and when he found a descent, a volley of shot came 
firom the woods upon the boat and slew two rowers, and hurt six others, 
and shot a valiant gentleman (captain Thornhurst, of which wound he 
languishcth to this day), he, to wit, Keymis, following his own advice, 
thought that it was in vain to discover the mine.’* — ii. 74. 
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the mine for want of victual^ which from the town they 
were not able to cany up the mountains^ tlieir com- 
pantea being divided. He, therefore, aa he told me^ 
thinking it a greater error to discover it to the Spaniards 
(themselves neither being able to work it nor possess 
it) than to excuse himself to the company^ said that he 
could not find it.’* * 

Raleigh tells us (and it is^n his own words that his 
conduct toward Keymis ought to be recorded)^ that he 
rejected all these fancies^ and^ before divers of the 
gentlemen disavowed his ignorance ; for !• told 
him/* says he^ that a blind man might find it^ by 
the marks which himself had set down under his hancL 
Then I told him that his care of losing so many men in 
passing through the woods was but feigned ; for after 
my son was slain, 1 knew that he had no care at all of 
any man surviving ; and therefore had he brought to 
the king but one hundred weight of tlie ore, though 
with the loss of 100 men^ he had given his majesty 
satisfaction, preservetl my reputation, and given our 
nation encouragement to have returned the next year 
with greater force, and to have lield the country for his 
majesty, to whom it bclongeth. But seeing he had 
followed his own advice and not mine, I should be 
forced to leave liim to his arguments, with the which, 
if he could satisfy his majesty and the state, 1 should 
be glad of it ; that for my part he must excuse me to 
justify it, that he if it had pleased him, though with 
some loss of men, might have gone directly to the 
place. With that he seemed greatly discontent, aitd 
so he continued divers day^. Afterwards he came to 
me in my cabin, and showed me a letter which he had 
written to the earl of Arundel, to whom he excused 
himself for not discovering of the mine, using the same 
arguments and many others which he had done before^ 
and prayed me to allow of his apology. But I told 
him that he had undone me by his obstinacy, and that 
1 would not favour or colour in any sort his former 

* Cmyicy, It. 103, 101 
D D 2 
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folly. He then asked me whether that were my reso- 
lution ? I answered that it was. He then replied in 
these words^ ' I know not then^ sir, what course to 
take : ’ and went out of my cabin into his own, in 
which he was nocsooner entered but I heard a pistol go 
off. I went up (not suspecting any such thing as the 
killing of himself ) to know who shot a pistol ; Keymis 
himself made answer, lying on his bed, that he had 
shot it off because it had been long charged, with which 
I was satisfied. Son^e half hour after this, the boy 
going into his cabin, found him dead, having a long 
knife thrust under his left pap through his heart, and 
his pistol lying by him, with which it appeared that he 
had shot himself ; but the bullet lighting upon a rib, 
had but broken the rib, and went no farther.*' * 

If llalcigh had entertained a hope of making Keymis + 
his scape-goat, that hope was now destroyeil. What 
course was he now to pursue? I protest before God," 
he says, in a letter to sir Ralph Winwood, had not 
captain Whitney, to whom I gave more countenance 
than to all the captains of iny fleet, ran from me at the 
Granadas, and carried another ship with him of cap- 
tain Wolaston's, 1 would have left my body at St. 
Tlioinaa by my son's, or have brought with me out of 
that or other mines so much gold ore as should have 
satisfied the king I propounded no vain thing/' Rut 
Raleigh w'ell knew that his men would not have fol- 
lowed him in so desperate an attempt if he had pro- 
posed it to them. Ife describes them as sl company of 
volunteers, who for the most pari had seen neither the 
sea nor the wars ; who, soipe forty gentlemen excepted, 

* Ciiylcy, KM, lOTi. 

f “ Now ho that knew Keymin cliil also kiiowth.it he* \%*as of that o!>stU 
natc roKolutioii, and a man so tar tVum cariii}{ to please or satisfy any man 
but himself, as no man's npinion, from the croatest to the lea«t, cemhi have 

{ icrsuadcfl him to have laid vinfent bands on hiinscdf. Neither woiiht he 
lavc done it when he did, could he liaves iid unto me that he was i;;norant 
of that plaee, and knew no sueh mine : for what eaiisc had 1 then to have 
rejected his excuses, or to have laid his obstinacy to his charge ? Thus 
much have 1 add(*«l, because there arc some puppies which have give4 it 
out that Keymis slew himself because he had seduced so many yroiitiemen 
and others with an imaginary luiue.*’ — 106. 

I Cayley, 75. 
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were the very scum of the worlds drunkards, blasphe- 
mers^ and such others as their fathers, brothers, and 
friends thought it an excceiHiig good gain to be dis- 
charged of them with the hazard of some thirty, forty^ 
or fifty pounds, knowing that they could not have lived 
a whole year so cheap at home.*'* Essex had adherents 
who followed him witli devotetl fidelity to their own 
destruction, but Ualeigh seems to have hatl no friends. 
It was given out by the first master of his ship, whom 
be calls r^n hypocritical thief, and by ** an ungrateful 
youth (though of honourable Vorthy parents), who 
waited on him in his cabin,'* that he had carriecf with 
him from England 2^,(KK) pieces of ^22 shillings the 
piece, and therefore that he needed not, or cared not, 
to discover any mine in ivuiana, nor make any other 
attempt elsewhere ; “ which report," says he, **' being 
carried secretly from one to anotlicr in my ship, and so 
spreail through all the ships in the fleet which stayed 
with me in Triniiiad while cur land forces were in 
Cjuiana, had like to have l)een tiiy utter overthrow in a 
most miserable fashion. For it w»as consulted when 1 
had taken my barge and gone ashore (eitlier to tlis- 
cover or otherwise, as 1 often did), that my ship should 
have set sail, and left me there, where either I must 
have suffered famine, liecii eaten with w*ild l>easts, or 
have fallen into the hands of tlie Spaniards and l)cen 
flayed alive, as others of the English which came tlnther 
but to trade only had formerly been.’*t Raleigh now be- 
gan to regard his enterprise with that melancholy wisdom 
whicli corncs tocf late. “ I'nie it is,” said lie, that as 
many things succeed both against reason and our best 
endeavours, so it is most Sominonly true that men are 
the cause of their own misery, as 1 was of mine when I 
undertook my late enterprise without a pardon. For 
all my company having heard it avowed in England 
before I went, that tlie commission I had was granted 
to a man who was 7}ou ens in law, so that the want 
thereof took from me both arms and action, it gave 
♦ Cayley, t A f Ibid. 85. 
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boldness to eyery petty companion to spread nimours to 
my defamation, and the wounding of my reputation, in 
all places where I could not be present to make them 
knaves and liars/** 

And now, knowing that his company cast a sad eye 
homeward,'* he called a council of his captains, and pro. 
pounded to them his intention of making for New- 
foundland, there to revictual and refresh his ships* On 
the way thither he wrote thus from St. Christopher's to 
Mar. his wife : — I was loath to write, because I know not 
how to comfort you ; a%d God knows I never knew what 
sorrow meant till now. All that I can say to you is, 
that you must obey the will and providence of God ; 
and remember that the queen's majesty lv>re the loss of 
prince Henry with a magnanimous heart, and the lady 
Harrington of her only son. Comfort your heart, 
dearest Bess : I shall sorrow for us both. And I shall 
sorrow the less, because I have not long to sorrow, be. 
cause not long to live. 

I refer you to Mr. secretary Winwood^s letter, 
who will give you a copy of it if you send for it. 
Therein you shall know what hath passed, which 1 have 
written by that letter ; for my brains are broken, and 
St is a torment to me to write, especially of misery. I 
have desired Mr. Secretary to give my lord Carew a 
copy of his letter. I have cleansed my ship of sick 
men and seht them home, and hope that God will send 
us somewhat before we return. You shall hear from 
me, if I live, from Newfoundland, where 1 mean to 
clean my ships and to revictual, for* I have tobacco 
enough to pay for it. The Lord bless and comfort 
you, that you may bear p'atiently the death of your 
most valiant son. 

Yours, 

Walter Raleigh. 

Postscript. — I protest before the mijesty of God, 
that as sir Francis Drake and sir John Hawkins didd 
• Csyler.SS. 
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heartbroken inrhen they failed of their enterprisej 1 
could willingly do the like did I not contend against 
sorrow for your sake, in hope to provide soroewhat for 
you to comfort and relieve you. If 1 live to return^ 
resolve yourself that it is the care for you that hath 
strengthened my heart.'* Relating* then what had 
passed between him and Key mis, be says, Thus 
much 1 have written to Mr. Secretary, to whose letters 
1 refer you. But because I think my friends will 
rather hearken after you than any other to know the 
truth, 1 did, after the sealing# break open the letter 
again, to let you know in brief the state of that *bu8i« 
ness, which 1 pray you impart to my lonl of North* 
umberland, and Silvanus Scorie, and to sir tiohn Leigh.'* 
(Complaining then that he had been expoeed to slaughter 
by the revealraent of liis designs to the king of Spain, 
he says), It were too long to tell you how we were 
preserved ; if I live, 1 shall make it known. My 
brains arc broken, and 1 cannot w^ritc much. I live 
yet, and I told you why. Whitney, for whom I sold 
all my plate at Plymouth, and to whom I gave more 
credit and countenance than to all the captains of my 
fleet, ran from me at the Granadas, and Wolaston with 
him. So as 1 have now but five ships, and one of 
tliosc 1 have sent home, and in my fly-boat a rabble of 
idle rascals, which 1 know will not spare to wound me ; 
but I care not. I am sure there is never a base slave 
in all the fleet hath taken the pains and care that I 
have done, that hath slept so little and travailed so 
much. My friends will not believe them; for the rest 
1 care not. God in heaven bless you and strengthen 
your heart. 

** Yours, 

Wai^ter Ralbiou.** 

In his letter to the secretary, written the day before 
the date of this to his wife, sir Walter says, ** What 
diall become of me 1 know not. I am unpardoned in 

• Cayle]r,7S-aS. ; 
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England^ and my poor estate consumed ; and whether 
my prince will give me bread or no, I know not. I 
desire your honour to hold me in your good opinion, 
to remember my service to my lords of Arundel and 
Pembroke, to take some pity on my poor wife, to whom 
I dare not write for renewing her sorrow for her son ; 
and beseech you to give a copy of this to my lord Carew; 
for to a broken mind, a sick body, and weak eyes, it is 
a torment to write many letters. 1 have found many 
things of importance for discovering the state and 
weakness of the Indies, which, if 1 live, I shall liere- 
after impart unto your honour." In a postscript, he 
affirms that since Keyniis’s death some of his inward 
friends had confesseil he told them he. could have 
brought them to the mines within two hour's march from 
the river side ; but because young Raleigh was slain, 
and his father unpardoned and not likely to live, he had 
no reason to open it, either for the Spaniards or the 
king. ** Sir," sir Walter adds, I have sent unto 
England with my cousin Herbert (a very valiant honest 
gentleman) divers unworthy persons, good for nothing, 
neither by sea nor land ; and though it was at their own 
suit, yet I know tliey will wrong me in all that 
they can. I beseech your honour that the scum of 
men may not be believed of me, who have taken more 
pains and suffered more than the meanest rascal in the 
^ ship. These being gone, I sliall be able to keep the 
sea until the end of August, with some four reasonable 
good ships. Sir, wheresoever Itod shall permit me to 
arrive in any part of Euroire, 1 will not fail to let your 
honour know what %ve have done. Till then, and ever, 
I remain. 

Your honour’s servant, 

** Walter Ralbjgm.’* 

It is affirmed in the declaration of Raleigh’s de- 
meanour and carriage, which was published by autho- 
rity, that when lie propounded to his captains his de- 
sign of making for Newfoundland, he proposed also to 
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go from thence to the Western Islands^ and there lie in 
wait for the Mexican fleet, or to surprise some carraclcs, 
and so having gotten treasure, which might make him 
welcome unto any foreign country, to take some new 
course for his future fortunes.” To som^ such privateer- 
ing project his letter to his wife points, in that passage 
where he expresses a hope that God would send them 
something before they returned. But the . declaration 
charges him with then and at divers times openly de- 
claring that there was no coining for England, for that 
he knew not how tilings would be construetl, ant^ for 
his part would never put his head under the king’s 
girdle, except ho first saw the great seal for his pardon. 
At which time (it is farther said in this statement), his 
cogitations embracing east and west rather than any re- 
turn unto his country, he did in particular make pro- 
mise to a principal commander in his company to give 
him a ship to go into the East Indies, if he would ac- 
company him thither. But according to liis first jiro- 
ject he w’ent to Newfoundland, which he needed not 
to have done if his purpose had been for England, 
(for that he had victuals enough and to spare for that 
journey) ; and then at Newfoundland, his other com- 
pany having formerly disporsi^d and forsaken him, his 
own company which was in his own ship Ix'gan like- 
wise to mutiny. And although some old pirates, either 
by his inciting, or out of fear of their ow’ii case, were 
fierce and violent for the sea and against the return, 
yet the far greater number were for the return : at 
w'hich time himself got on land, and stood upon the sea- 
bank, and put it to a question, whether they should 
return fur England, or land at Newfoundland ? Where- 
upon there was a division of voices, the one part to the 
starboa/d, and the other to the larboard; of which that 
part which was for the return to England w*as two 
parts of three, and would by no means he drawn to set 
foot on land, hut kept themselves in the ship, where 
they were sure they were masters. M'hich he perceiv- 
ing, for fear of faigther mutiny, professed in dissimu- 
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lation that he himself was for the return unto England^ 
and came and stood among them that had most voices, 
But^ nevertheless, after that he despaired to draw his 
company to follow him farther, he made offer of his 
own ship, which was of great value, to his company, 
if they would sei him aboard a French bark. The like 
offer he made when he came upon the cdast of Ireland, 
to some of his chief officers there.'* 

The news of his attack upon the Spaniards, of his son’s 
death, Keymis's suicide, and the mutinous dispersion 
of his fleet, reached iiingland before him. Gondomar, 
demanding an audience of the king, promised that all 
he had to say should he included in one word ; and that 
promise he kept, by pronouncing vehemently in the 
royal presence Piratas! Piratas! and abruptly 
leaving the apartment. He made no remonstrance, and 
waited for no answer. James made no attempt to de. 
fend an enterprise which he himself rightly considered 
to be indefensible, nor to extenuate the outrages which 
June]|g(] committed ; but issued a proclamation saying, 

* that he had licensed sir Walter Raleigh and others with 
him to undertake a voyage to Guiana, where they pre.. 
tended great hopes and probabilities of discovering cer- 
tain gold mines for the lawful enriching of themselves 
and these kingdoms ; that he had expressly forbidden 
them to attempt any act of hostility, wrong, or violence 
upon the territories or subjects of any foreign prince 
with whom he was in amity, but more particularly 
those of the king of Spain, in respect of his dominions 
and interests on that continent; all which notwith- 
standing, he was informed by common fame that, by a 
hostile invasion of the town of St. Thomas, which was 
under the obedience of the king of Spain, and by kill- 
ing divers of the inhabitants thereof, and afterwards by 
sacking and burning the town, they had, as much as in 
them lay, maliciously broken the peace between the two 
crowns : wherefore he held it fit, as appertaining nearly 
to his royal justice and honour, eftsoons to make a 

• Cayley, IL Appendix, 4^p-4SA 
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public declantion of his own utter mislike and detest-* 
ation of their insolences and excesses^ if any such had 
been by any of his subjects committed; for the better 
detection of the very truth of this common fame, he 
required all who had any particular knowledge of the 
proceedings to appear before his priv]^ council^ and de- 
clare what they knew^ that he might thereupon proceed 
in his princely justice to the exemplary punishment and 
coercion of all who should be convicted and found 
guilty of 8t» scandalous and enormous outrages/’* James 
also directed Buckingham to write to the king of Spain^ 
and assure him that he would punctually perform liis 
promise of sending the offender to be dealt with in 
Spain, unless that king should deem it more satisfactory 
that he should receive in England tlie punishment due 
to his offences. 

Upon his arrival at Plymouth sir Walter was in- 
formed of the proclamation which had been issued con- 
cerning him, and then perhaps for the first time became 
fully aw'are of his danger. At this time it was that 
he is believed to have addressed a letter to the king, not 
so much in excuse, as in justification of himself. It 
was in these words : — 

May it ])lcase your most excellent Migesty, 

If on my journey outward bound 1 bad my men 
murdered at the islands, and yet spared to take revenge ; 
if I did discharge some Spanish barks taken without 
spoil ; if 1 forbore all parts of the Spanish Indies, 
wherein I might have taken twenty of their towns on 
the sea-coasts, and did only follow the enterprise I un- 
dertook for Guiana, w here, *wi thou t any directions from 
me, a Spanish village was burnt, which was new set up 
within three miles of the mine, — by your migesty 'a 
favour, I find no reason why the Spanish ambassador 
should complain of me. 

''If it were lawful for the Spaniards to murder 
twenty- six Englishmen, tying them back to back and 
• Rjmer, xvil. 9SL Carter* Appeodis, 410. 
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cutting their throats^ when they had traded with them 
a whole month^^and came to them on the land without 
BO much as one sword ; and it may not he lawful for 
your majesty’s subjects^ being charged first by them, to 
repel force by foroe, — we may justly say, O miserable 
English ! If Parker and Mecham took Campeachy 
and other places in the Honduras, situated in the heart 
of the Spanish Indies, burnt towns, and killed the 
Spaniards, and had nothing said^to them at their return ; 
and myself, who forbore to look into the Indies because 
I wqiild not offend, must be accused, — I may justly 
say, O miserable Raleigh ! If I have spent my poor 
estate, lost my son, suffered by sickness and otherwise 
a world of hardships ; if 1 have resisted, with manifest 
hazard of my life, the robberies and spoils with which 
my companions would have made* me rich ; if, when I 
was poor, I could have made myself rich ; if, when I 
had gotten my liberty, which all men and nature itself 
do much prize, I voluntarily lost it ; if, when I was 
sure of my life, I rendered it again ; if I might else- 
where have sold my ship and goods, and put 5000/. or 
fiOOO/. in iny purse, and yet brought her into England; 
— I lx.*8eech your majesty to believe that all this I liave 
done, because it should not be said that your majesty 
had given libiTty and trust to a man whose end was but 
the recovery of his liberty, and who liad betrayed your 
majesty’s trust. ^ 

My mutineers told me that if 1 returned for Eng- 
land, 1 should be undone. But 1 belicveii in yovxr ma- 
jesty’s goodness mon^ than all their arguments. Sure I 
am the first that, being free and able to enrich himself, 
yet hath embraced poverty and peril, and as sure 1 am 
an example shall make me the last. But your majesty’s 
wisdom and goodness I have made my judges, who 
have ever been and shall ever be. 

Your majesty’s most humble vassal. 

‘ ** W. Raleigh." 


• Old ji, SIX. Ty tier, 374— S:C. 
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Gonclomar had at this time gone to Spain with the 
articles ^ for that pro|>oaed marriage between prince 
Charles and the infanta which James had so much at 
heart* It said at his departure^ that when the 
affair of Raleigh^ and of some London 'politicos wlio 
ha«l insulted the amliassador, should be settled, in what- 
ever way, no farther instances for justice would be 
made thereafter on the part of Spain ; but if there were 
slackness in these cases they M-ould be laid iip^ and 
would serve for materials of future aiul final discontent- 
ments.* indeed, however much James may *have 
wdshed to gratify the Spanish court, he could ittit, con- 
sisteiilly with the law of nations and witJi public faith, 
let so flagrant a breach of peace as Raleigh had com- 
mitted pass without condign punishment. I'he official 
declaration says thaf he used a gracious and mild 
course tow*ard him, sending down sir Lewis Stiikely, 
vice-admiral of the county of Hevoii, to bring him in 
fair manner, and as his health would give lea\e, by easy 
journeys to London.*' There can, however, he no 
doubt (as there could be none concerning the offence 
with wliich Ualeigli was charged), that tliis gracious 
and mihl course*' was intended to end in bringing him 
to the block. Raleigh apprehended this too surely, 
lie had set out for London, meaning to surrender in 
consequence of tlie king's proclamation ; but before he 
n*ached Ashburton, meeting Siukely fwho was his 
kinsman), and finding himself placed in arri*st under 
him, he turned hack with him to Plymouth. There, 
taking advantage of the easy custody In which he was 
belli, ‘‘ lie dealt with the owner of a French bark, pre- 
tending it was for a gentleman, a friend of bis, to make 
ready his bark for a passage, and offered him twelve 
crowns for his pains. And one niglit be went in a 
little lK>at to see the bark; but the night ^ lx.dng 
very dark, be missed it, and came back again, nothing 
done.'*t If one who lx.drayed his confidence, and was 

* Tobf Matthew to lord narori. Cavicy, ii. l-tS. 

+ Mt. Cajlcy say*, “ the gcKNlncM of hi* catue prevailed over every apu 
preheution, and this priijcct waa laid aaidc.** 
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in Other lespei^ a knaYe> may be believed in any thing 
respecting one whom he had duped and deceived, 
Raleigh expected at that time to he favourably dealt 
with ; for this man says, that when letters from the 
privy council caipe to Stalely, requiring him to bring 
his prisoner to London with more haste than was be« 
fore expected, he was seen to stamp with his feet and 
pull his hair, and heard to exclaim, God's wounds ! Is 
it possible my fortune should return upon me thus 
again !"• 

His immediate object now #aB to gain time for the 
exertion of such influence as Buckingham and the queen 
might be prevailed on to use in his behalf, or for con. 
certing means of escape. There was in his company a 
Frenchman, Mannourie by name, who; is described as 

a professor of physic, and one that had many che. 
roical recipes/’ He employed captain King, one of 
bis old officers, to sound him ; the answer which he 
received from this knave was, that, according to hia 
small ability, he was ready to do him all honest service 
he could, so it might be done without offence/’ Having, 
as he supposed, secureil his assistance, Raleigh, when 
they reached Salisbury, told him of his intent to coun. 
terfeit sickness, saying, 1 know that it is good for me 
to evacuate many bad humours, and by these means I 
shall gain time to work my frieinls, give order for ray 
affairs, and, it may be, pacify liis majesty before my 
coming to London ; for 1 know well that, as soqn as I 
come there I shall be sent to the Tower, and that they 
will cut off' my head if 1 use no means to escape it/’ 
That evening, therefore, he pretended to be seizetl with 
giddiness, and dimness of sight. The next day, after hia 
wife and most of his servants had been sent forward to 
London, be feigned a sort of fit, took secretly a vomit 
which the Frenchman prepared for him, and either 
imposed upon Stukely, or believed that he had done ao. 
But this was not enough ; he asked Mannourie if he 


* DecUrstloc, Csjler, Afvmdbt, iXs 
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could insent sny thing thdl^ might make him look hor* 
riMe snd loattmme outwardly, without offending the 
principal parts, or makiAg^hirn sick inwanlly/* Man., 
nourie studied a little, and then told him that he would 
make a composition presently of certiun things, which 
would make him like a leper from head to foot, without 
doing him any harm, whid), at his entreaty, he effected 
speedily ; Raleigh u^lling him, '' his being in that case 
would make the lortis of the council afraid to come near 
him, and move them with mor^ pity to favour him." 
The composition was put u|M)n his brow, his arms^^ and 
his breast ; and when Stukely saw him all pimpled** 
in consequence, his face full of great blisters of divers 
colours, having In the midst a little touch of yellow, 
and round about like a purple colour, and all the rest of 
his skin as it were inflamed with heat/’ he began to 
apprehend the danger of the disease, that it was con* 
tagiouK. l^poti this two physicians, and a thin!, a 
bachelor in physic, were called in ; they could tell nothing 
of what humour the said sickness was composed ; only 
they gave their opinion that the patient could not be 
ex|>oaeil to the air without manifest peril of Ids life. 

The time which Raleigh gained by this and other 
artifices of the same kind, he employed in drawing up 
an apology for his last voyage ; it was transcribed for 
him by Mannourie, for pre^sentation to the king. He 
began by saying, *Mf the ill success of this enterprise 
of mine had been without example,, 1 should have needed 
a large discourse and many arguments for my justifi- 
cation. But if the vain attempta of the greatest princes 
in Europe, lioth among themselves and against the great 
Turk, are, in all modem liistorics, left to every eye to 
peruse, it is not so strange that myself, being but a 
private man, and drawing after me the chains and fet- 
ters whereunto I have been thirteen years tied in the 
Tower, being vnpardoned, and in disgrace with my 
sovereign lord, have, by other men’s errors, failed in 
the attempt I undertook.” He then instanced the failure 
of Charles V. at Algiers ; the destruction of Sebastian 
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and his army ; the defeat'Hf the Spanish anAada ; the 
last fatal expedition of Drahe and Haiskins ; and the 
Portugal voyage, from ivhtQ}i iiBir JAin Norris (though 
not by any fault of his) returned with the loss, by 
sickness and othcrwrise, of 8000 men. • After vin- 
dicating himself 'against the various imputations of mis- 
conduct during the voyage, he transcribed his instruc- 
tions to Keymis ; which, however, never could be 
thought to exculpate him from the charge of having 
invaded the possessions of an allied prince. I advise 
you (it was there written) to pass up to the westw'ard 
of the mountain Aio, from whence you have no less 
than three miles to the mine, and to lodge and encamp 
between the Spanish town and you, if there be any town 
near it ; that, being so securetl, you .may make trial 
what depth and breadth the mine holds, and whether 
or no it answ'ers our hopes. And if you find it royal, 
and the Spaniards begin to war upon you, then let the 
sergeant-major repel them, if it be in his power, and 
drive them as far as he can. ..... On the other side, 
if you shall find that any number of soldiers be newly 
sent into Orinoco, as the caci(|ue of Caliana told us that 
there were, and that tlie passages he already fenced, so 
that, without manife^st peril uf my son, yourself, and 
otlier captains, you cannot pass towards the mine, then 
lx; well adviseil how you land. For 1 know (a few 
gentlemen eVeepted) what a scum of men you have ; 
and I would not for all the w'^orld receive a blow from 
the Spaniard to the efishonour of our nation. I myself, 
for my weakness, cannot be prescMit ; neither will the 
company land except 1 stay with the ships, the galleons 
of Spain being daily expected. You shall find roe at 

* It t« roinnrkahio ttinC he hucaK* ill of l>r«kr, <aying that in the **tirtt 
prize of trranuro which ho took at Valdivia, ho found a pilot calU^l John 
fSroKC, who guidiit him nil that roant. in which ho hlmvclf of the 

rciit. Which pilot, lNr:iu.Ho ho nhouUl not rob liini of his rtmutation and 
knowUHlito in thmv |tartii (roM»tinff the ontroatic:* and toar» or all his com- 
tHin>‘\ ho set ashore upon the island of AikuIus. that is AlHitators. to 
iMi by tlioni itcvonrrd." lie ohsorvos that Drake was never railed to an 
accoiuit for nstfini: olf IXiuKhtvV head, havinx neither martial Uw nor 
other coinmissioii available ; and he says that both Drake and Cavendish 
had one and the same futc, ** when chance had left Uiem to the trial of 
their own virtues/' 
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Porto GAIo^ dead or alivef and if you dud not my aliips 
there, yet you ahall find* their ashes : for I will fire with 
the galleons if it com^ td extremity, but run away 1 
will never." J 

It was not his fault, he proceeded to say, that these 
bis instructions were not followed. •'•For Keymis and 
tihie rest were by accident forceti to change their first 
resolution ; and ftiuiing a Spanish town, or rather vil- 
lage, set up twenty miles distant from titc place wIuTe 
Ilerrio had attempted to plant, some two leaguers to the 
westward of tlie mine, they agrAMi to encamp lictween 
the mine and the town, which they did not suspect to 
be so near them as it was. And, meaning to rest them- 
selves on the river's siile till the next day, they w’cre in 
the night 6c*t upon hy the Spaniards. To repel this 
unlooked-for attack, they charged die Spaniards, and, 
following them upon dieir retreat, they were ready to 
enter the toivn bc*forc they knew where they were. And 
when diey were attacke<l again, and ex|>osed to a fire of 
murderers and muskets, they had no way to save them- 
selves but by firing the liouses." He proceeded dien to 
charge Keymis with obstinacy, folly, and misconduct. 
“ flail the companies* commanders," said he, hut 
pinrhM the governor's man, whom t1u*y had in their 
possession, he could have told them of two or three 
gold mines, and a silver mine, not above four miles 
from the tow*n, and given them the names of their pos- 
sessors, with the reason why they, forbore to work them 
at that time, and when they left ofi* from working them ; 
which they did as well because they wanted negroes, as 
bc-cause they feared lest the English, French, or Dutch, 
would have forced them fl'om them, being once tho- 
roughly o{>ened, having not sufliciifnt strength to defend 
themselves. But to this 1 have heard it saiil, since my 
return, that the governor's man was by me persuadedi 
being in my jKiwer, to say that such mines there were, 
when, indeed, tlierc was no such tiling. Certainly they 
were but silly fools that discovered this subtilty of 
• Csyler, il. NS-S9. 
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mine ; who have not the long cdentare that 

weakened me, lost all my wits, which I must have done 
if I had left my reputation in trust with a mulatto, 
who, for a pot or two of wine, for a dozen, of hatehets, 
or a gay suit of apparel, would have confeased that I 
had tai^ht him'to speak of "mines which were not in 
rerum naturd. No, I protest before the majesty of 
God, that, without any other arguments or promise of 
mine than well usage, he hath discovered to me the 
way to five or six of the richest min#s which the Spa- 
niard^hath, and whence all the mass of gold tliat comes 
into Spain is in effect drawn.” • 

Raleigh then defended himself against the charge of 
having held outfalse pretences for the expedition, know- 
ing of no such mine as he had engagfed to lead it to. 
There could be no possible motive, he argued, for acting 
thus deceitfully. If it had been to have gotten my 
liberty,” said he, **why did I not keep my liberty when 
I had it ? Nay, why did I put my life in manifest 
]>eril to forego it ? If 1 had had a purpose to turn 
pirate, why did I oppose myself against the greatest 
number of my company, and was thereby in danger ^to 
be slain or cast into the sea because i refused it ? A 
strange fancy had it been in me to have persuaded my 
son, whom I have lost, and to have persuaded my wife 
to have adventured tlie 8000/. which his majesty gave 
^ them for Sherborne, and, when that was spent, to per- 
suade my wife to sell her house at Mitcham, in hope of 
enriching them by the mines of Guiana, if 1 myself had 
not seen them with my own eyes. For, being old and 
weakly, thirteen years in prison, and not used to the 
air, to travail, and to watcldlig, it being ten to one that 
I should ever have returned, and of which, by reason 
of my violent sickness, and the long continuance thereof, 
no man had any hoiie, what madness could have made 
me undertake this journey, but the assurance of the 
mine, thereby to have done his msgesty service, to have 
bettered my country by the trade, and to have restored 

• C« J|C7, li. sa lOS. , 
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my wife end children thfW esutee they htd lost^ for 
which 1 hove refused eU other ways or means ? For 
that I had no purpose to hav^ changed my roaster and 
my country, my return in the state I did return may 
satisfy every honest and indifferent man.’* * 

There remained the more difficult ^task of excusing 
himself from the charge of having broken the peace 
witli Spain. This be endeavoured to do by averring 
that the territories which he had entered belonged 
rightfully to England. An unfortunate man I am,” 
said he, ** and it is to me a gretter loss than all 1 have 
lost, that it pleasetli his mijcsty to be offbndcd fift* the 
burning of a Spanish town in Guiana, of wliich those 
parts lx>rilering the river of Orinoco, and to the south 
as far as the Amazons, do by the law of nations be. 
long to the crown of Englsnd, as ^his majesty was well 
resolved when it pleased him to grant part thereof to 
Mr. Harcourt. — The Spaniards have lately set up m 
wooden town in Orinoco, ami made a kind of fort, 
but they have never been able either to conquer the 
Guianians, nor to reconcile them. But the Guianiana 
before Uieir planting there did willingly resign all that 
territory to his majesty, who by me promised to receive 
them anil defend them against the Spaniards. And 
though 1 was a prisoner for these last fourteen years ; 
yet 1 was at die charge every year, or every second 
year, to send unto them to keep them in hope of being re« 
lieved. And the greatest ot the natural lords did offer ua 
a rich mine of gold in bis own country, in ho|ic to bold 
us dicre. And if this usurped possession of the Spa«> 
niard be a sufficient bar to his roiyesty's right, and that 
thereby the king of Spain* calls himself king of Gui- 
ana, why might he not as well call himself duke of 
Biittany, because he took possession of BlavcC, and 
built a fort there, and call himself Idng of Ireland, because 
he took possession of Smerwic and built a fort there ? 
If the territory belonged to Spain,” he said, ^^and not to 


• Csjlcy, IL 110, 11L 
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XSnglaiul, it had been no leM a breach of peace to work 
a mine there than to take a town and burn it." 

But what he most insisted on was that the Spaniards 
by their conduct allowed of no peace in the Indies. 
** If we had had any peace with them in those parts of 
the worlds** saiJ he^ ** why did even those Spaniards 
which were now encountered in Guiana^ tie twenty*six 
Englishmen out of Mr. Hallos ship^ of London^ and mine^ 
back to back^ and cut their throats^ after they had traded 
with them a whole months and came to them ashore, 
having not so much as a sword, or any other weapon, among 
them all ? And if the Spaniard to our complaints made 
answer, that there was nothing in the treaty against 
our trading in the Indies, but that we might trade at 
our peril, 1 trust id God that the word peril shall 
ever be construed to be indifferent to both nations ; 
otherwise we must for ever abandon the Indies, and 
lose all our knowledge and our pilotage of that part of 
the world. If there be no other peace than this, how 
can there be a breach of peace ? Since the Spaniards 
with all nations, and all nations with them, may trade 
upon their guard. For to break peace where there 
is no peace, is impossible. But in truth the Spa- 
nish ambassador hath complained against me to no 
other end than to prevent my complaints against the 
Spaniards, when, landing my men in a territory apper- 
taining to the crown of England, they were invaded 
and slain before any violence offered to the Spaniards ; 
and I hope die ambassador doth not esteem us for so 
wretched and miserable a people, as to offer our throats 
to their swords without any manner of* resistance.’* t 

Inclosing diis paper to 'lord Carew, Raleigh said, 
that because he knew not whether he should live to 
come before the lords, he had there set down for bis 
migesty's satisfaction as much as he could say, either 
for his own defence, or against himself, as things were 
now construed. But in this letter to lord Carew an 
admission escaped him^ that he had deceived the king 

• Cayl^,U 111—115. ^ f Ibid. 115, !!& 
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hy the suppression of a material fact when he proposed 
the expedition ; and that he went out expecting and 
determined on hostilities* ** It is true/' he says, that 
though 1 acquainted his majesty with my intent to land 
in Guisna, yet 1 never made it known to his majesty 
that the Spaniards had smy footing there. Neither had 
I any authority by patent to remove them from thence ; 
and, therefore, his majesty had no interest in the at- 
tempt of St. Thomas, by any foreknowledge. But 
knowing his majesty’s title to ^ie country to be best 
and most Christian, lM.^atise the natural loi^s did /noat 
willingly acknowledge queen £lizabeth to be their sove- 
reign, I made no doubt but 1 might enter the laml by 
force*, seeing the Spaniards had no other title tlian force 
(the pope’s donative excepted), considering also that 
they had got |>osscssion there divers years since my 
possession for the crown of Knglancl.*’ He admitted 
also having l>ecn of opinion that they must dri%'e the 
Sfiaitiards out of the town before they could pass to the 
mine ; and that, better bethinking himself, be had re- 
ferred the taking of the town to the goodness of the 
mines : which if they found to be so rich/' said he, 

as it might persuade the learitig of the garrison, then 
to drive the Spaniards thence ; but to have burnt was 
never my intent, neither could they give me any reason 
why they did/' 

Then, afu*r ap|K»aling to the sense of justice and of 
national honour whether it should be lawful for the 
Spaniards to murder us either by force or treason, and 
unlawful for us to defend ourselves and pay them with 
their own coin, and saying this sufieriority and infe- 
riority was a thing to whiem no absolute monarch ever 
had yielded, or ever would, he concluded thus This 
is all that 1 can say, other than that I have spent my 
poor estate, lost my son and my health, and endured aa 
many sorts of miseries as ever man did, in hope to do 
his majesty acceptable service, and have not to my un- 
derstanding committed any Imtile act, other than cn« 
trance upon a territory belonging rightly to the crown 

IS B 3 
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of England^ where the English were first set upon and 
shun by the usurping Spaniards^ — I invaded no other 
parts of the Indies pretended to by the Spaniards ; I 
xetumed unto England with manifest. peril of my life^ 
with a puipose npt to hold my life with any other than 
his majesty's grace, and from erhich no man nor any 
peril could dissuade me. To that grace and goodness 
and kingliness^ 1 refer myself^ which, if it shall find 
that 1 have not yet suffered enough, it yet may please 
to add more afSiction to the remainder of a wretched 
life."^ 

That Raleigh bad deceived himself concerning the 
mine seems probable ; but, from his own statement, it 
plainly appears that he had deceived the king by with<« 
holding from him the important circumstance which he 
himself well knew, that the country in which it lay was 
actually in possession of the Spaniards ; it is evident 
also that he went out with the expectation and inten- 
tion of engaging in hostilities. If he should return 
raccessftil and rich, he presumed that popular opinion 
and money would procure indemnity for him. Perhaps 
when he had drawn up this statement, he became for the 
first time fully sensible of his danger, perceiving the 
invalidity of his vindication ; and then he resolved upon 
attempting to fly, at whatever risk. Having trusted 
Mannourie so far, it was not putting himself more in 
his power .to trust him further. He gave him, twenty 
crowns, and promised him fifty pounds a year if he 
would aid him to escape. The Frenchman, ready to do 
anything for money, engaged to serve him, and pro. 
posed that when they came (p London be should secrete 
himself in the house of a friend to whom he could con- 
fide him. At first Raleigh inclined to tliis advice ; but 
in the end he told Mannourie that he had already sent 
captain King to hire him a bark below Gravesend which 
could go with all winds, and a boat to carry him to it ; 

for in London," said he, 1 should always be in 
fear to be discovered by the general searchers. But to 
• Carter# u- 
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escape, 1 must get leave to go to my house/' Being 
there, he supposed tliat he might slip from Stukely by 
a back door, and reach the boat, as no one, keeing him 
so feeble as he pretended to be, would suspect that he 
could go on . foot. The favour of going to his own 
house was obtained by means of th# vice-chamberlain 
and the secretary Naunton. Mannourie said it might 
be seen by this that the king had no meaning to take 
his life, since he granted him tins indulgence for re- 
covery of his health. ** No," replied sir W alter, " they 
used all these kinds of flatteries^ to the duke of Biron, to 
draw him fairly to the prison, and then they cut h(F his 
head. T know they have concluded among them that it 
is expedient a man should die to reassure the trafiic 
which 1 have broken in Spain/'* 

The Frenchman saw some danger in assisting Ra« 
leigh, some advantage in promising to do so, and more 
in betraying him. Taking, therefore, the safe and the 
gainful par^ he acquainted Stukely witli the prisoner's 
purpose ; and Raleigh, seeing that strict watch was 
set upon him as they proceeded from Salisbury toward 
London, told Mannourie there was no way but to gain 
Stukely over, and charged this agent to carry him a 
jewel which he valued at 150/., and persuade him to 
connive at his escape. Stukely returned for answer that 
be was content to do so, but would escape with him, 
radier than tarry behind with shame and reproach. 
The delusion was carried on by deliberating how 
Stukely might contrive previously to dispose of his 
oflice of vice-admiral, which had cost him Man- 

nourie's part was now at an end ; and taking his leave, 
to go to London, he said^to sir Walter that he did not 
expect to see him again in England. . If Raleigh had 

• Cayley, il. Appendix, 441,412. 

Thus far Mannourie relate! noChinfr but what haa an amiearance of 
truth ; but hU teatiinony U worcii nothin when he adds now Baleigh 
** thereupon broke forth into most hateful and traitorous words against 
the king’s own person, ending in a menaae and bravefy. that if h« could 
save himself for that time, he would plot such plou as should maketho 
king think himself hapfiy to send for him agsin, and render him his estate 
with advantage ; yea, end for the kia^ of l^aio ti> write unto K n gl a n d in 
his favour/* 
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not trusted to this knave^ he might have availed him of 
an offer made by Le Clerc, the French king’s agent at 
the EnglisK court, who sent one of his suite to meet 
him at Brentford, and say that he desired to apeak with 
him as soon as might be after his arrival, for matters 
greatly concerning his weal and safety. Accordingly, 
the night after he arrived at his own house, Le Clerc 
came to him and offered him a French bark which he 
had prepared for his escape, and withal letters to the 
governor of Calais, for his safe conduct and reception^ 
and moreover to send a gentleman that should attend 
and tneet him there. But Raleigh, finding the French 
vessel not to be so ready nor so fit ** as that which 
King had engaged, declined the offer, as being already 
provided with such means ; but thankfifily accepted 
his letters, because his acquaintance in France was worn 
out. 

King, meantime, had endeavoured to provide a boat 
by means of one Cotterell, who had been Raleigh’s 
servant. Cotterell advised him rather to employ a man 
by name Hart, who was once his boatswain, and bad 
at this time a ketch of his own. With him King 
made an agreement to keep the ketch at Tilbury, and 
gave him money, which he had no sooner received 
tiian he gave information of the design to Mr. William 
Herbert, and it was then made known to the goveiii* 
ment. When Raleigh arrived he was told by King 
that they could not be ready to go off* as he had ho|>efI, 
Aug. tliat night. Stukely now, for his own security, oh- 
taiiied a warrant, authorising him to dissemble with 
his prisoner, and seemingly give in to any device for 
his escape.t A suspicion fiiat his fbthcr had been 
greatly defrauded by sir Walter in the distribution of 
some prize-money rankled in Stukely’s mind, and re- 

* Caylcw It. 

f ** Niy< OUIy»t ** thmigh Raleigh mlftht not have been feciured in 
a direct and undifguired manner, yet the glory waa to do it iiiaidiinifly, 
and under the vigor of frienddiip. being not more auitahlo to the geniua or 
predominant power than ncceeaary, on the iwvfent ocoMion, to give room 
for 10 many more Sttio oirtumatanoea of omection as might occur to^gup- 
plj the plm of one wantUig that should have been capital** — F. SIS. 
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concHed him for vengeance sake to the base part in 
which he was now engaged ; and he performed that 
part with so much success, that Raleigh thought there 
was no going without having him as his companion ; 
and telling King this^ appointed the Tower Dock as 
their meeting place. There accordingly King went Aug. 
with two wherries^ and thither Raleigh repaired, having 9. 
put on a false beard, and a hat with a green hat*band. 
Stukely, young Stukely^ and his own page were with 
him. In reply to their question, King told them that 
all was ready, and that the doslk bag and four pistols 
were in the b^t. Stukely then saluted him, and kked 
whether he had not thus far shown himself an honest 
man ? To which King replied he hoped he would con- 
tinue so, not as yet distrusting him.* 

After they had embarked and divided the pistols, 
they had rowed but few strokes before the watermen 
told them that Mr. Herbert had lately taken boat, as if 
to go through the bridge, and that he had returned 
down the river after them. At this Raleigh expressed 
some apprehension ; Stukely encouraged him, and they 
proceecied ; but Raleigh had then too much at stake to 
be easily satisfied, and calling King near, who was in 
tlie other boat, said he could not go forward unless he 
were sure of the watermen ; and he demanded of the 
men themselves, whether, if any should come to arrest 
them in the king's name, they would row forward, or 
return ? Alarmed at this, as well they might bet, they 
answered that they knew nobody there but captain King, 
who had hired them to Gravesend, and that they 
neither dared nor would go any farther. Upon this 
Raleigh said that in consequence of a brabbling matter** 
with the Spanish ambassador, he must of necessity go 
to Tilbury to embark for the Low Countries, and that 
he would give them ten pieces of gold for their pains., 
Stukely then fell to cursing his own ill luck in having 

• OMfi, ccxvii, cesvili. 

f OUjrt Myi, *^Tbe yrest booblof were m fHfhtcnecI Uist ther erlsd.** 

Houeit men wouU have been a more bonevt appellaiion. 
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ventured his life and fortune with a man so full of 
doubts and fears. He swore that if the watermen 
Tsould not row on he would kill them^ and persuaded 
Raleigh there was no such danger as he apprehended^ 
an opinion in which King agreed with h\n\. When 
they drew near Greenwich a wherry crossed thcm^ and 
Raleigh in his ominous fear said it came to espy them. 
King sought to dissuade him from this supposition^ 
and told him that if they could but reach Gravesend^ 
he would hazard his life to get to Tilbury. These de- 
lays spent the tide, anft the watermen said it was im- 
possible to get to Gravesead before morning. Hereupon 
Raleigh would have landed at Purfleet, where Hart said 
he could procure him horses to Tilbury. ^ Stukely was 
eager for this, but King said it was impossible at that 
time of night to get horses.* 

By this they had rowed about a mile beyond Wool- 
wich ; and approaching two or three ketches. Hart be- 
gan to doubt whether any of them were his. (Ipon 
^is sir Walter concluded that they were all betrayed. 
He examined Hart strictly, who pretended that he 
charged his men not to stir from Tilbury till he came 
down. Raleigh, however, would not be induced to 
proceed ; and hoping to pet to his own house before 
morning, he bid the watermen turn back, l^hey had 
rowed about a furlong back, when they espied another 
wherry, and hailed her, and the men on board said they 
were for the king. Raleigh perceived that they were 
some of Herbert's crew, and, consequently, that he was 
discovered ; he proposed, therefore, that Stukely, with 
a view of retaining him still in his custody, should de- 
clare to the watermen that he was his prisoner. This 
was done, and they now concerted how he might reach his 
house, and Stukely save himself harmless ** by averring 

that he had dissembled thus far in order to discover his 
intentions, and seize upon his papers. Stukely is said to 
have embraced him at this time, and made the utmost 
protestations of fidelity and friendship* MHien they 
• 0ldji,cexvui. 
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were got back to Greenwich, Stukely said he durst not 
carry him to his house, but persuaded him to land ; the 
strange boat landed her men at the same time. Upon 
Greenwich Bridge Stukely told King, that if he would 
pretend to be consenting with him to betray his master, 
it would be for sir Waltcr*s good. The honest old cap. 
tain, though Raleigh himself signified his approbation 
of the stratagem, refused ; thinking, he says, that 
he should thereby not only belie his own conscience, 
but make himself odious to tl)p world. Stukely then 
arrested the captain in the king*s name, and committed 
him to the charge of some of Herbert's men. AH went 
to a tavern there, and by the way Raleigh was heard to 
say, ** Sir Lewis, U^ese actions will not turn out to your 
credit I In the morning, as they walked to the Tower, 
Raleigh said to his old friend, ** Stukely and Cotterell 
have 'l^trayed me. For your part you need be in fear 
of no danger. But as for me, I am the mark that ia 
shot at.” • 

All this has been represented as a plot devised by the 
government for entrapping sir Walter. An attempt 
to escape, under such circumstances, will always be 
interpreted as a confession of guilt, and James's minis* 
ters may have been well pleased when^ Raleigh, by such 
an attempt, made his own case worse. But it is pre. 
posterous to charge them with plotting his destruction. 
As for the persons by whom he was betrayed, Man. 
nourie was a mere scoundrel, and Stukely wanted that 
sense of probity which will in all cases leatl a man un- 
erringly in the right path. If, on the first overture 
made to him through Mannourie, he had at once 
told his prisoner that he should forthwith, as in duty 
bound, report it to the government, he would have been 
free from reproach. But cunning was deemed policy 
in that age, and the double*dealing which be considered 
meritorious has rendered his name infamous. 

Raleigh did not yet give up all hope. He hatl still 
some powerful friends. The queen wrote to Bucking. 

* Old 7 », ocxlx. 
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ham in his behalf, addressing him in what was then 
the strange language of royal favour and familiarity, 
thus: — 


Anna R. 

My kind dog, 

If I have any power or credit with yon, I pray let 
me have a trial of it at this time, in deiding sincerely 
and earnestly with the king that sir Walter Raleigh's 
life may not be called iu question. If you do it so that 
the success answer my expectation, assure yourself that 
I will take it extraordinary kindly at your hands, and 
rest one that wisheth you w'ell, and desires you to con- 
tinue still, as you have been, a true servant to your 
master."* 

Aug. Sir Walter wrote also himself to the favourite. If 
1*^* I presume too much," said he, I humbly beseech 
your lordship to pardon me, especially in presuming to 
write to so great and worthy a person, who hath been 
told that I have done him wrong. 1 heard it but of 
late ; but most happy had 1 been if I might have dis- 
prove<l that villany against me, when there had been 
no suspicion that the desire to save my life fiad pre- 
sented my excuse. But, my worthy lord, it is not to 
excuse myself that 1 now write. 1 cannot ; for 1 have 
now offended my sovereign lord. For all past, even all 
the world, and my very enemies, have lamented my 
loss, whom now, if his majesty's mercy alone do not 
lament, I am lost. 

Howsoever tliat which d%th comfort my soul in this 
offence is, that even in the offence itself I had no other 
intent than his majesty's service, and to make his ma- 
jesty jjKiiow that my last enterprise was grounded upon 
a truth ; and which with one ship, speedily set out, I 
meant to have assured, or to have died, being resolved, 

* * Thto letter wee flretpubllthed hj lord Hallet in hit Memorlalt of Che 
Reign of James L It was copied ftom theoriginal by archbUbop Sancroft. 
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as it is well known, to have done it from Plymouth^ 
had I not been restrained. Hereby 1 hoped not only 
to recover his majesty's gracious opinion, but have de^ 
stroyed all those malignant reports which had been 
spread of me* That this is true, that gentleman whom 
I so much trusted (my kee|>er), and fo whom i opened 
my heart, cannot but testify, and wherein, if 1 cannot 
be believed living, iny death shall witness. Yea, that 
gentleman cannot but avow it, that when we came back 
toward London, 1 desired to save no other treasure than 
the exact description of thos^ places in the Indies. 
That I meant to go hence as a discontented * man, 
God, I trust, and mine own actions, will dissuade his 
majesty, whom neither the loss of my estate, thirteen 
years' imprisonment, nor the denial of my pardon, could 
beat from bis service ; and the opinion of being ac- 
counted a fool, or ratlier distracted by returning as I 
did,unpardonefi, — balanced with my love to his majesty's 
person and estate, — had no place at all in my heart* 

It was the last severe letter from my lords for the 
speedy bringing of me up, and the impatience of dis- 
honour, that first put me in fear of my life, or enjoying 
it in a perpetual imprisonment, never to recover my 
reputation lost, which strengthened me in my late, 
and too late lamented resolution, if his miyesty's mercy 
do not abound ; if his majesty do not pity my age, and 
scorn to take the extremesi and utmost advantage of my 
errors; if his majesty, in his great charity, do not 
make a difierence between offences proceeding from a 
life-saving natural impulse, without all ill intent, and 
those of an ill heart ; and that your lordship, remark- 
able in the world for the iRibIcness of your disposition, 
do not vouchsafe to become my intercessor; whereby 
your lordship shall bind a hundred gentlemen of my 
kindred to honour your memory, and bind me for aU 
the time of that life which your lordship shall beg for 
me, to pray to Cod that you may ever prosper, and 
ever bind me to remain your most humble servant. 

" W. Rausiob.*^ 
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It is said the earl of Clare^ who was a fast friend to 
Raleigh^ and had also some influence with Gondomar^ 
thought he perceived an inclination in the Spanish 
ambassador to intercede for bis life^ if he would intreat 
him to do it This was intimated to Raleigh^ and with 
an assurance that there was no other way for his pre- 
servation/ He paused a little> and then gave this 
answer, '' I am neither so old, nor so infirm, but I 
could content to live, and, therefore, this would 1 
do, if 1 were sure it would do my business ; but if it 
fail, then 1 lose both* my life and hopour, and both 
these*! will not part with.” * In this and in all that 
ensued, Raleigh’s demeanour was answerable to the 
general opinion of his understanding and his courage. 
What course it became the government to^take was not 
so clear. To deliver him to the Spaniards for justice 
would seem derogatory to the king's authority, and to 
the national pride ; nor could it be overlooked in their 
considerations, that the merciless rigour with which the 
Spaniards treated those Englishmen who carried on an 
illicit traffic in their colonies was regarded by the people 
as justifying any measures of retaliation. For that 
reason, also, it would be highly unpopular to execute 
X)ct. him as a pirate. Two months passed in deliberation, 
fnd in examining him in tlie Tower before tlie chan- 
cellor and other commissioners ; at length they de- 
livered their opinion how the manner of proofing 
against him might best stand with the king’s justice 
aud honour, if his majesty sliould be pleased that the 
law should pass upon him. Presuming, then, that 
Sir Walter king attainted of high treason, which is 
the highest and last work of law, could not be drawn 
in question judicially for any ofience since committed, 
they propounded two tormn of proceeding. First, that. 
With the warrant for hia execution, the kii% should 
publish or print a narrative of bis late crimes and 
ofiences ; which,” said they, albeit your migesty is 
not bound to give an account of your actions in these 

• mss. Brit jr. sm 
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cases to any, but only to God alone, vre humbly offbr to 
your mijesty’s consideration, as well in respect of the 
great effluxion of time since his attainder and of his 
employment by your majesty's commission, as for that 
his late crimes and ofl^ces are not yet publicly 
known." ^ 

The odier form, to which they ratlier inclined, was 
such a proceeding as was nearest a legal one ; it was to 
call him before the whole council of state and the 
principal judges in the co^mcil chamber, some of the 
nobility and gentlemen of quality being admitted to 
hear the whole, as in like cases had been used ; openly 
to declare in that assembly that this form was hohlen, 
because sir ^Valter was civilly dead ; then for his ma. 
jesty's counsel learned to make his charge ; after which, 
the examinatiotA rcad,and sir Walter heard, and some con- 
fronted against him, if need were, then to withdraw and 
send him back, for that no sentence could be given against 
him ; and the lords of the council and the judges then to 
give their adviix\ whether in respect of these subsequent 
ofieuces, aiiu upon the whole matter, tlie king, if he so 
pleaf^ed, might not with justice and honour give war- 
rant ibr his oxecutioii upon his attainder. AH tills 
they submitted to his princely wisdom and judgment. 
But Janies, against the expressed inclination of the 
commissioners, preferred tliat form which, being more 
summary, had least api>earance of legal justice, and in 
a few days sent a privy seal to the judges to order 
immediate execution. This being a new case, they 
held a conference liuw to proceed ; and the result was, 
that he should be brought to the bar by a habean corptis 
to the lieutenant of the llwer, and there demandefl of 
if he could say any thing why execution should not be 
awarded ? Upon this the court of King's Bench was 
commanded to proceed agiunst him according to law ; 
and the commissioners Intimated the king's intention to 
sir Walter, and admonished him to prepare for death. 

Accordingly Raleigh was taken out of bed, at eight 
in the morning, in an ague fit, and conveyed from the 
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Tower to the King's Bench bar. The attorney-general^ 
Yelverton^ required an order for the execution of the 
former judgment^ aud the prisoner was asked what he 
could say for himself? He replied^ ''All I can say 
is this, that the judgment which 1 received to die so 
long sinc^ I hope it cannot now be strained to take 
aw^fy'^iny life ; for tliat since it was his majesty’s plea- 
sure to grant me a commission wherein had power, 
as marshal^ over the life and death of others, so, under 
favour, I presume 1 am discharged of that Judgment* 
For by that commission I departed the, land, and un- 
dertook a journey, to honour my sovereign and to enrich 
his kingdom with gold, of the ore whereof this hand 
hath found and taken in (iuiana ; but the voyage, not- 
withstanding my endeavours, had no other success but 
what was fatal to me, — the loss of my son and wasting 
of my whole estate.” Then, as he would have pro- 
ceeded, the lord chief justice interrupted him, 8ayin{^, 
his commission could not help him ; he was not par- 
doned by it ; for in cases of treason the pardon must be 
by special words, and not implicitly : unless he could 
say something else to the purpose, they must give exe- 
cution.” — Raleigh replied, If your opinion be so, 
iny lord, 1 am satisfied, and so put myself on the 
mercy of the king, who I know is gracious ; and, under 
favour, 1* must say 1 hope he will be pleased to take 
coinmtscraiion upon me, as concerning this judgment 
which is so long past, and which 1 think here are some 
could witness — nay, his majesty was of opinion — that I 
had hard measure tlierein.” 

Then the lord chief justice addressed him thus : 
" Sir Walter Raleigh, you mbst rememlier yourself you 
had an honourable trial, and so were justly convicted ; 
and it were wisdom in you now to submit yourself, and 
to confess your offence did justly draw upon you that 
judgment which was then pronounced against you ; 
wherefore 1 pray you attend what 1 shall say unto you. 
1 am here called to grant execution upon the judgment 
given you fifteen years since ; all which time you hare 
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been as a dead inan in the law, and might at any mi. 
nute have been t!ut off; but the king in mercy spared 
you. You might think it heavy if this were done in 
cold blood, to call you to execution ; but it is hot so : 
for new offences ha^ stirred up his majesty's justice to 
renTeniber to revive what the hiw hath formerly casl^ 
upon you. 1 know you have been valiant antf hrite, 
and 1 dohbt not but you retain both these virtiMM ; Tor 
now you shall have occasion to use them. Ydur fffith 
hath heretofore been questionOt! ; but I am resolved 
you are a good Christian, for your book, which *is an 
admirable work, doth tejtify as much. I would give 
you counsel, but 1 know that you can apply unto your- 
self far better than 1 am able to give you : yet will I, 
with the good neighbours in the Gospel (who, finding 
one in the way wounded and distressed, poured oil into 
his wounds and refreshed him), give you the oil of 
comfort, tliough, in respect that 1 am a minister of the 
law, mixed with vinegar. Sorrow will not avail you in 
some kind ; for were you paincil, sorrow would not 
ease you ; were you afflicted, sorrow would not relieve 
you ; were you tormented, sorrow would not content 
you ; and yet the sorrow for your sins would be an ever- 
lasting comfort to you. You must do as that valiant 
captain did, wdio, {lerceiving himself in danger, said, 

* Death, thou expectest me ; but, inaugre thy spite, 1 
expect thee.’ Fear not death too much, nor fear death 
too little : not too much, lest you fail in your hopes ; 
not too little, lest you die presumptuously. And here 
must conclude with my prayer to God that lie would 
have mercy on your soul.# He ended with these words 
— Execution is granted," 

Raleigh concluded this act of hia tragedy by asking 
thus much favour, that he might not be cut off sud- 
denly ; For I have something," said he, ** to do in 
discharge of my conscience, and something to satisfy 
his majesty in, something to satisfy the world in ; and 
1 desire 1 may be heard at die day of my disath. And 
here I take God to' be my judge, before whom I shall 
VOL. IV. y y 
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shortly appear^ I was never disloyal to his majesty ; 
which I will justify when I shall not fear the face of 
any king on earth. And so I beseech you all to pray 
-for me.’' • 

The time for which he asked was not given him^ 
Ihnd the next day was appointed for bis execution. He 
received the sacrament from the dean of Westminster's 
hands^ and at nine in the morning of Thuiftday^ the 
2 . 9 th of October, was brought by the sheriffs from the 
gatehouse near to a staffbld erected in Old Palace 
Yard/ It was on that great civic holiday, the Lord 
Mayor's Day, which, probably, never before nor since 
was saddened by a public execution. Pie had on ** a 
wrought nightcap under his hat, a ruff^ band, a black 
wrought velvet nightgown, over a hair.coloured satin 
doublet and a black wrought waistcoat, black cut taflfety 
breeches, and aslucoloured silk stockings." As he was 
on the way from the prison, a bald old man pressed so 
forward among those who thronged to see him, that sir 
Walter took notice of it, and asked him whether he 
would have aught of liira ? The old man answered that 
he only wanted to see him, and to pray fvod to have 
mercy upon his soul, I thank thee, good friend,*' 
replied sir ^Valter, and am sorry 1 have no better 
thing to return thee for thy goodwill ; but take this 
nightcap, for thou hast more need of it now tlian 1." 

There appeared not," says an eye.witness, the least 
alteration in him, either in his voice or countenance ; 
but he seemeil as free from all manner of apprehension 
as if he had been come thither rather to be a spectator 
than a sufferer ; nay, the beholders seemed much more 
sensible than did he.*' He had perhaps been more 
excited, and certainly appeared to less advantage, at 
Essex's execution than at bis own. He saluted the 
lords and gentlemen of his acquaintance ; and when 
proclamation for silence was made, he said, ** 1 desire 
to be borne withal, for this is the third day of my 
fever ; and if 1 shall show any weakness, I beseech you 
to attribute it to my malady, for this is the hour in 

• SUtc Trials, 
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which it is wont to come/* Looking then toward a 
window where some of the lords were seated, he pro- 
ceedc<l to say, ** I thank God of his infinite goodness 
that be hath brought me to die in the light, and not iir 
darkness/' But fearing that his voice would not well 
reach them, he requested them to approach nearerT 
because what he had then to say he wishetl the w*hole 
world to be acquainted with. Upon tliis, lord Arundel 
and others came to the scaffold. 

Raleigh then again thanked God that he had brought 
him into the light to die, and not suffered him to* die in 
the dark ])rison of the Tower, where he had suffered a 
great deal of misery and cruel sickness. ** And 1 thank 
God," said he, that my fever hath not taken me at 
this time, as 1 prayed Go<l it might not, that I might 
dear myself of some accusations laul to my charge, and 
leave behind me the testimony of a true heart both to 
my king and country." The first imputation from 
which he dcsiretl to clear himself was that he hatl had some 
plot with France an<l a commission from the French king, 
diarges which, from his intended flight to that country,^ 
he ailmitted that the king had some reason to entertain. 

For a man," said he, to call God to witness to a 
falsehooil at any time is a grievous sin, and what shall 
he hope for at the tribunal day of judgment? Hut to 
call (vod to witness to a falsehood at the time of death, 
is far more grievous and impious. A man that so 
doth cannot have salvation, for he hath no time for 
repentance ; and what should 1 ex])ect, that am now 
going to render an account of my faith ? I do, there, 
fore, call Hod to witne8s,^as 1 hope to be saved, and as 
1 hope to .see Him in his kingdom, which I hope will 
be within thin quarter of this hour, 1 never had any 
commission from the French king, nor ever saw the 
French king's handwriting in all my life ; neither 
knew 1 that there was an agent, nor what he was, till 
I met him in iny gallery at my loilging unlooked for. 
If 1 speak not true, O Lord, let me never enter into thy 
kingdom.*' 


F K 2 
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Denying^ then^ Mannourie*s accusation that he had 
spoken disloyally of the king^ My accuser/' said he^ 
was a base Frenchman, a runagate fellow, one that 
hath no dwelling, a kind of a chemical fellow, one that 
1 knew to be peirficHous. But in this I speak now 
^hat have I to do with kings ? 1 have nothing to do 

with them, neither do I fear them. I have only now 
to do with our God, in whose presence I stand. There- 
fore, as I hope to be saved at the last day, I never spake 
dishonourably, disloyally^ or dishonestly of his majesty, 
neither to this Frenchman nor to any other, neither hacl 
I ever a thought of ill of his majesty in all my life. 
Therefore, I cannot but think it strange that this 
Frenchman, being so base and mean a fellow, should 
be so far credited as he hath been. I confess I did 
attempt to escape ; 1 cannot excuse it ; but it was only 
to save my life. And 1 do likewise confess 1 did dis- 
semble and feign myself sick at Salisbury ; but I hope 
it was no sin. For the prophet David did make him- 
self a fool, and suffered spittle to fall down upon his 
heard, to escape from the hands of his enemies, and it 
was not imputed unto him. So in what 1 did 1 intended 
no ill, but to prolong time till his majesty came, hoping 
for some commiseration from him. But I forgive the 
Frenchman and sir Lewis Stukely with all my heart ; 
for I have received the sacrament this moniing of tlie 
dean of 'Westminster, and I have forgiven all men. 
But that they are perfidious, I am bound in charity to 
speak, that all men may take heed of them.^’ 

He then solemnly denied that he had ever said or 
done certain of the things wlt^h were testified against 
him, looking over his notes of remembrance as he 
passed from one point to another. And turning to 
the earl of Arundel, he said My lord, being in the 
gallery of my ship, at my departure, I remember your 
honour took me by the hand, and said you would re- 
quest me one thing : that was, whether I made a good 
voyage or bad, I should return again unto England ; 
which I then promisecl, and '^gave you my faith I 
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would.’* And so you did/* answered the earl : it is 
true^ these were the last words 1 spake unto you.** After 
briefly noticing some other slanders^ he concluded thus : 
** 1 am now at this instant to, render my account to 
God, and I protest, as 1 shall appear before him, this 
that 1 have spoken is true. Only 1 will borrow a 
little more time of Mr. Sheriff^ for I may not detain 
him too long. And herein 1 shall sjicak of the im- 
puuUon laid upon me, that 1 should be a {icrsecutor of 
my lord of Essex ; that I reji>ioed in his death, and 
stood in a window over against him when he suffered, 
and puffed out tobacco in disdain of him : wliereas, 
God 1 take for witness, I shed tears for him when he 
died. And as 1 ho|H? to look Goil in the face hereafter, 
my lord of Essex did not see my face at the time of his 
death ; for 1 was afar off in the armoury, where 1 saw 
him, but he saw not me. 1 confess, indeed, I was of a 
contrary faction ; but 1 knew my lord of Essex was a 
noble gentleman, and that it would be worse with me 
when lie was gone. For I got the hate of those who 
wished me well before ; and those that set me against 
him afterwards set themselves against me, and were 
my greatest enemies. And my soul hath many times 
been grieved that 1 was not nearer him when lie die<l, 
l^ecause, as 1 understood afterwards, he asked for me at 
his death, to have been reconciled unto me. 

And now 1 entreat you all to join with me in prayer 
to the great God of heaven, whom 1 have grievously of^ 
fendtui, Indiig a man full of all vanity, and have lived a 
sinful life in all sinful callings ; for 1 have lieen a soldier- 
captain, a sea-captain, ai^l a courtier, which are courses 
of wickedness and vice, — that Cvod would forgive me, 
and cast away my sins from me, and that he would re- 
ceive me into everlasting life. So I take iny leave of 
you all, making my fieace with God.*’ 

This done, he embraced all the lords and others of 
his friends then present, with most courtly compli- 
ments of discourse,” says a 8{>ectator, as if he had met 
them at some feast.** lie requested lord Arundel to en- 

F F 3 
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treat the king diat no writings defamatory of him might 
be published after hia death; and added^ I have a long 
journey to go, and therefore 1 will take my leave/’ Hia 
money, hia hat, and other trifles, he distributed among 
hia attendants. TJhe scaffold was cleared, and having 
taken off his gown and doublet, he aaked the executioner 
to show him the axe. The man, who had some touch of 
humanity, seemed to hesitate ; and Raleigh said, ** I 
prithee let me see it ! Dost thou think 1 am afraid of 
it ? He took it and felt the edge. It is a sharp me- 
dicine/* said he ; '' but this 28 that that will cure all 
sorrows and he kissed it and laid it down. He then 
went to the corner of the scaffold, desired all tlie people 
to pray for him in this severe trial, and kneeling down 
he was long in silent prayer. And now he began to 
make ready for the block, and first laid himself down to 
try how the block fitted him. When he rose the ex- 
ecutioner knelt and asked his forgiveness ; this was 
readily given, and laying bis hand on the mai/s shoulder, 
Raleigh requested him not to strike till he should lift 
up his hand as a token, and then,*’ said he, fear not, 
but strike home.*' So be laid himself down. The headsman 
directed him to lay his face towards the east ; he replied. 
No matter how the head lie, so the heart be right.** 
A little while he remained in prayer, then lifted his 
haml ; and as the signal was not instantly obeyed, he 
called aloud Strike, strike ! *' and so at two strokes was 
delivered from his pain.** The great efflux of blood 
astonished the spectators, and they inferred that with so 
vigorous a constitution as this circumstance was supposed 
to imply, he might have attaiqpd to a great old age. 

The head, after the customary form of showing it at 
either sitle of the scaffold, was put into a red leathern 
bag ; his gown was thrown over it, and it was con- 
veyeil away in a mourning coach. His widow pi- 
ously preserved it during the nine and twenty years 
that she survived him, and it is supposed to have been 
buried with their son Carew at West Horsley in Sur- 
rey. The body was interred in St. Margaret's church, 
hard by the place of execution. 
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No Other act of James's life has entailed upon him so 
much reproach as his conduct towards Raleigh ; and 
yet well would it be for him if nothing worse could be 
charged to his account. He leaves it/' said the de*i^ 
claration^ to the world to judge, how he could either 
have satisfied his own justice, or yet* make the upright., 
ness of his intentions appear to his dearest brother the 
king of Spain, if he had not by a legal punishment of 
the offender given an example, as well of terror to all 
his other sfilyects, not to abusc^his gracious meanings in 
taking the contrary courses for the attaining tp Aeir 
own unlawful ends, as also of demonstration to all 
other foreign princes and states, whereby they might 
rest assured of his majesty's honourable proceeding with 
them, when any the like case shall occur: by which 
means he may the more assuredly expect and claim an 
honourable concurrence and a reciprocal correspomlenoe 
from them upon any the like occasion/* Sucli, how« 
ever, had betMi die curious iiifelicdty of James's king- 
craft upon this occasion, that he gave the character of 
illegality to an act of Justice, and rendereil his own in- 
struments odious, and by means of Stukely's treachery 
made Raleigh appear an injured man. liloreovcr, by 
his owm sliowing, he seemed to have been actuated less 
by the sense of probity and good faith than by the 
desire of gratifying the cotirt of Spain at any cost. 
His agent at Madrid, when he began to perceive dial 
the Spanish match was not likely to be effected, was 
instructed to let that state know that they should be 
looked u{K>n as the most unworthy people in the world, 
if they did not act with sincerity, since the king had 
given so many testimonTes of his ; and now of late by 
causing sir Walter Raleigh to be put to death, chiefly 
for the giving them satisfaction. Farther, to kt them 
sec how, in many acdons of late, his majesty had strained 
u[ion the affections of bis people ; and especially in 
this last concerning Raleigh, who died with a great deal 
of courage and constancy. Lastly, that be should let 
them know how able a man sir Walter Raleigh was to 
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have clone him service : yet^ to give them content^ he 
had not spared him ; when^ by preserving him^ he 
might have given great satisfaction to his subjects^ and 
had at command^ upon all occasions, as useful a man as 
served any prince in Christendom/* Raleigh, then, may 
be deemed fortunate in the manner of his death ; for 
had he been left to die in prison, he would have been 
unpitied, and had he escaped to France, he would have 
been an unregarded fugitive. 

Raleigh was, beyond all doubt, one of the most emi« 
nent persons in an age which was extraordinarily pro- 
lific of great men. He is equally distinguished in the 
naval and in the literary history of his country. It Is 
not the least remarkable circumstance relating to him, 
that though all his colonial enterprises were unfor- 
tunate, they should incidentally have produced conse- 
quences of greater benefit to his country, than if they 
had proved successful. For he it was who brought 
tobacco into general use, — an article of common lux- 
ury, from which a large revenue has been derived since 
an impost was first laid upon it to the present time. 
And llaleigh it was by whom potatoes were first intro^ 
duced into Ireland, where they were valued only as an 
exotic plant possessed of some fancied qualities. Little 
was it then imagined that when this root should be 
brought from Ireland into Lancashire, it would soon 
spread over the kingdom, and become of more import, 
ance to the community than any other single article of 
food, excepting bread, if indeed bread is to be ex- 
cepted. 

These verses were found in the Bible which Raleigh 
had with him in the Gate House ; and they are be- 
lieved to have been written the night before his execu- 
tion : — 

** Even turh U Tline» who take* in tnut 
Our )outh, our joys, and all we have. 

And Mya uv but with earth and dual : 

Who in the dark and iilent aravc. 

When we have wandered ail our ways. 

Shuts up the story ofouc daya 

But Crom that earth, that grave and dust. 

The Lord shall raise me um 1 trust.** 
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Essrr's H\Uou»f p. 207. 

It appears from the fonowtng sonnet^ that tliis lady 'a third 
iuisband had the fdngular advantage of being remarkably like 
the second. 

** To the Right Honourable and loyaUhearted Lord, the Karl 
of Clanricard. 

*• Our Knglish crown’s approved Irish friend 

That reignNt in our true love, for such thy truth 
Let thine own rare perfections thee commend. 

For perfect prait^e perfe<>tiori still cnsu’th. 

1 never was so happy as to see thee, 

Much less to know thee whom 1 long to see ; 

Jliit in thy predecessor did foresee thee, 

I'or, if fame fable not, much like you l>c. 

To add then to thy glory more bright beams. 

Love hi<<« thy other self, with dearest love ; 

Ft>r she hath martyr’d been with grief's extremes, 

Dear innocent ! whose virtues all approve. 

Her love to thee doth argue thy high worth, 

Then love such love thi^ sets thy glory forth.” 

Davwiof Ifetiford. liestituta iil. 2.5rh 


De Guiana Carmen Epirum^ p* 323. 

Tiu^ poem, signed with the initials G. C., is with sufficient 
certainty ascribed to Chapman. It consists of something less 
than two hundred lines, in blank verse ; the verse is not di- 
versified by its pauses, but the paragraphs (of unequal length; 
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are closed with a couplet in rhyme^ — % practice not unusual in 
that age. 

The poet spared neither panegyric nor prophecy* but he was 
no true prophet. 

Riches and inquest and renown I sing* — 

Riches with honour* con€]uest without blood* — 
Enough to seat the monarchy of earth* 

Like to Jovc*s eagle* on Eliza's hand. 

Guiana, whose rich feet arc mines of gold* 

Whose forehead knocks against the roof of stars* 

Stands on her tiptoe!; at fair England looking, 

•Kissing her hand, bowing her mighty breast* 

And every sign of all submission making* 

To be her sister* and the daughter both 
Of our most sacred maid, whose barrenness 
Is the true fruit of virtues that may yet 
Bear and bring fortli anew in all perfection 
What heretofore savage corruption held 
In barbarous chaos ; and in this affair 
Became her father* mother* and her heir. 

** Then, most admired sovereign* let your breath 
Go forth upon the waters* and create 
A golden world In this our iron age ; 

And be the prosperous forewiiid to a fleet* 

That, seconding your last, may go before It 
In all success of profit and renown. 

Doulit not hut your election was divine* 

( As well hy fate as your high judgment order'd) 

^I'o raise him with choice bounties* that could add 
Height to his height ; and like a lilicral vine 
Not only bear his virtuous fruit aloft, 

Free from the press of sc|uint-pycd envy's feet, 

But deck his gracious prop with golden bunches, 

And shroud it with broad leaves of Rule o'ergrown 

From all black tempests of invasion. 

* • • ♦ 

Then in the Thespiad's bright prophetic fount* 
Methiiiks I see our liege rise from her throne, 

Her cares and thoughts in steep amaze erected 
At the most rare endeavour of her power. 

And now she blesscth with her wonted graces 
The industrious knight* the soul of this exploit* 
Dismissing him to convoy of his stars. 

And now for love and honour of his worth. 
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Our twio6-bom nobln briDg him, bridegrooin4ikc9 
That ia espoused for virtue to his love. 

With feasts and music ravishing the air. 

To his Aigolian 6cct, where round about 
His bating colours English valour swarms 
In haste, as if Guianian Orinoque 
With his fell waters fell upon our shor£ 

And now a wind as forwaid as their spirits 
Sets tlieir glad feet on smooth Guiana’s bi'east^ 

Wliere (as if each man were an Orpheus) 

A world of savages full tame before tliem. 

Storing their theft-free treasurie% witli golcL 
And there dutli plenty crown tlieir wealthy fields ; 

There learning eats no more his tli riftless books. 

Nor valour, est ridge-like, his iron arms ; 

'I'here beauty is no strumpet for her wants, 

Nor Ciallique humours putrefy her blood; 

Hut all our youth take Hymen’s lights in hand. 

And fill each roof with honoured progeny : 

There makes scMriety adamantine chains. 

And joins their hearts with wealth whom wealth disjoin’d ; 
There healthful recreations strew their meads, 

And make their mansions dance with neighlniurfiood 
That here were drowned in churlish avarice. 

And there do palaces and temples rise 

Out of the earth, and kiss the enamoured skies, 

^Where New Britannia humbly kneels to heaven. 

The world to her, and both at her blest feet, 

In whom the circles of all empire meet. ” 


Plaj^ne of Cricket M at Sin TAemar’j, p. 334. 

Yraln met with a tribe in Paraguay, whose huts were in- 
Tested with a species of cricket tliat consumed all their skins and 
other articles of clothing ; and they kept tame ducks to devour 
these vermin. Cabeza de Vaca mentions tliis in bis Comment- 
aries. — Hist, if 7/r«ri/, i. fjl?. 

Colonel llippisley describes a noxious creature in this part 
of Guiana, which 1 have not seen noticed by any other writer. 
** In many of the huts or habitations,** he says, ** in the differ* 
ent Indian villages as you pass up the river, is to be found the 
devil-sticker. It is of a spungey soft nature, and smooth 
sUil^ot unlike the large slug of England. It is brought 
into the hut with the fire-wood, or it may creep in from the 
outside unperceived. It, however, crawls up the sidewall; 
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and getting on the edge of the rafters of the ceiling, to which 
it adheres, it looks like a small ball, or more properly like the 
slug coiled up. It is frequently known to drop from its hold 
without being molested ; and wherever it falls It throws out 
from its body five or six fangs, which are barbed like a fish- 
hook, and into wha^vcr softer material than stone or brick it 
chances to fall these fangs enter ; nor can it be removed unless 
by cutting the animal ol!*, and picking the prongs out of the sub- 
stance into which tliey are so firmly fastened. When they 
fall on the person of those who happen to sic or stand under- 
neath, the consequence is dreadful. I saw one man w'ho an 
hour or two before had onr«> of those devils alight on his hand, 
and lie was obliged to have it cut off, and the claws and fangs 
removed by picking them out of his flesh with the point of a 
largqi needle. His hand was immoderately swelled, and very 
painful ; but an immersion in warm oil, or fat, removed the 
pain, and restored the hand to its usual appearance.*' A'hrrrt- 
tive of the Expedition to the Orinoco and Apury in 1817, 
pp. sir-jo. 


Raleigh popular in Cornwall^ p. 34d* 

Carew relates two cases in which sir Walter *s influence wss 
exerted to the great advantage of the county. 

** There arc seventeen manors appertaining to the duchy of 
Cornwall, who do every seventh year take their holdings fso 
they tenn them) of certain commissioners sent for the purpose, 
and have continued this use for the best part of three hundred 
years ; tlirougli which they reckon a kind of inheritable estate 
accrued unto them, liut this long prescription notuithstand- 
ing, a more busy than well occupied person, not long sithcncc, 
by getting a checqiier lease of one or two such tenements, 
called tlie whole right in question : and albeit (lod denied his 
bad mind any go^ success, yet another taking up these 
broken titles to salve himself of a dcsix^rate debt, prosecuted 
the same so far forth, as he brovght it to the jutty of a 
nisi pH us. Hereon certain gentlemen were chosen, and re- 
qui-sted by the tenants to become suitors for stopping (his gap, 
before it had made an irremediable breach. They repaired to 
L*ondoii accordingly, and prepared a petition to the then lord 
treasurer llurleigli. His lorclsliip called unto him the chan- 
crellor and coife barons of the exchequer, and took a private 
hearing of the cause. It was 'then manifestly proved beiu/e 
them, that liestdes this long continuance, and the importance 
(as that which touched Uie' undoing of more than a thousand 
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persons^ her highness possessed no other lands that yielded 
her so Urge m benefit m rents, fines, heriots, and other per. 
quisites. These reasons found Uvourable allowance, but could 
obtain no thorough discharge, until the gentlemen became 
suppliants to her maiesty's own |)erson, who, with her native 
and supernatural bounty, voiisclisafed ust gracious audience ; 
testified her great dislike of tlie attemptor, and gave expn.*ss 
orders for staying of the attempt : since wliirli time tliis tnirking 
dog hath been muxzled. May it please God to award him an 
utter choakiiig, that lie never have power to bite again ! 

•* Herein we were belioldon to sir Walter lialeigh's earnest 
writing, who was then in thecount^S to sir Henry Killif^rew's 
sound advice ; and to master William Killlgrew’s painful so. 
liciting (being the most kind patron of all liis country and 
countrymen in affairs at eourt).**— A*wrfv^o/'tV>r«irfi//, :tf;, :17. 

“ It should seem that the first earls Imre a lieavy liand in 
rominand over the subjects; for lioth divers ancient records, oa 
I have learned, make mention of tributes imposed (almost] 
upon every thing of |>rofit ; and it may he farther gatlufred 
in that as well towns as particular persons were fain to pro* 
cure charters and grants from them for corporations, fairs, 
markers, taking or freeing from tolls, mines, fishing, fowling, 
hawking, tiiinting, and what not; so as upon the matter the 
jiliglit of a Cornish inhabitant and a French pensam did differ 
very little. Which bondage one, not long ago, houglit in |mrt 
to re-estuhlish, under pretence of receiving a rent decayeil ever 
since 9 lien. L'., and advancing his majesty's profit; and to 
tJjis end )>rociired letters patent tliat none should salt, dry, 
or pack any fish in Devon or Cornwall, without his licence 
and warrant : a matter that W'oiiTd by consequence have 
made him an absolute disposer of all the western shipping 
an<l traffic, and their sea and land dependants : -.-few words, 
but folding up a multitude of inconveniences to her majesty, 
and the whole commonwealth. Wiiereforc the Cortiisli justices 
of the peace became humble buitc^rs to the lords of her high- 
ness's privy council for a necessary and spceiiy reitress herein, 
and through the ncver-failing^forwardness and hacking of sir 
Walter Raleigh, obtained a revocation. Howbeit this ill w'eed, 
rather cut off by the ground than plucked up by the root, once, 
yea, twice or thrice, grew forth again ; but yet, maugre the 
warmers and waterers, hath by her majesty's gracious breath 
bot'ii even parched up, and (as is hoped) will never shoot out 
liereaAcr ; at least it shall find an unitc^i resistance of most 
carn^^fiuit and frequent reasons to beat it down. -*-76. 79f 80. 
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'Sir Waker Raleigh*s Petition to the Queen. 

Mr. DaTid Laing 9 *among whose Taluablc extracts from the 
Hawthomden manuscripts this poem was (for the first time) 
printedp says truly that ** it bears intrinsic marks of being genu- 
inev which cannot be said of several other poems which liave 
been ascribed to him.*' He supposes it to have been written 
after Raleigh's last commitment to the Tower, in 1618. 

** had Truth power, the guiltless could not fall, 

Malice win glory, or Revenge triumph ; 

But Truth fdone cannot encounter alL 

** Mercy is fled to God, which mercy made. 

Compassion dead, Faith turn'd to policy ; 

Friends know not those who sit in Sorrow's shade. 

For what we sometime were, we arc no more ; 

Fortune hath changed our shape, and Destiny 
Defaced the weary form he h^ before. 

All love and all desert of former times 
Malice hath covered from my sovereign's eyes. 

And largely laid abroad supposed crimes. 

** But kings call not to mind what vassals wore. 

But know them now as Kiivy hath described them ; 

So can I look on no side from Despair. 

** Cold walls, to you I speak, hut you arc senseless ; 
Celestial Powers, you hear, but have determined, 

^ Aiul shall deteruiiiie, to my greatest happiness. 

** llien unto whom shall 1 unfold my wrongs. 

Cost down my tears, or hdid up folded hands? 

To her to whom remorse doth most belong ; 

** To her who is the first, and may alone 
Be justly call'd the empress of the Britons ! 

Who should liavc mercy, if a queen have none ? 

•• Save those that would have died for your defence : 

Save him whose thoughts no treason ever tainted I 
FtNT, lo ! destruction Is no recompence. 
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If 1 have sold my duty (sold my ffftli) 

To strani^rs (which was only due to one). 

No thin^ I should esteem so dear as death ; 

Rut if both Ood and time shall make you know 
That I your humblest vassal am opprest. 

Then cast your eyes on utidescrveu %voe : 

That I and mine may never mourn the miss 
Of her we had (but praise our liviiij; <jiieeii>» 

Who brings us ec]ua], if not greater bliss.** 
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